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The present state of "American Indian child welfare 

w^as investigated via^ a review, of published and unpublished 

litterature ;**an analysis of legislation, regulations^ manuals, and 

other documents concerning Federal and state Indian^ child welfare;. 

• Aail- surveys in 22 -states with substantial Indian populations; field 

^interviews at 19 sites, including 12 reservation sites, 4 urban ' 

/ Indian communiti'es, 1 terminated tribe, 1 in Oklahoma^ and 1 in ' .rsi 

Alaska; cas6 studies of , programs. of particular significance based on 

interviews and documents; and a mail survey focusing on graduate 

social work programs. JThe four major types of agencies responsible V 

for providing child welf arfe services to Indians were the state-county 

social service systems. Federal service syste.m-/ Indian-run agencies, 

~ and[J private' non-Indian agencies. Of these, the social 

service systems 'and the Federal- service . system were the most active. 

Barriers, to the provision of ' Indian child welfare servi'ces included: 

failure of state courts and iifstitutxons to recoghizts tribal court 

orders; ^he licensing of institutions; interagency relationships; the 

reluctance of many-estates to take into account the special problems 

" of ^providing services to Indians; the .lack: of Indian^ involvement; the 

distance between xrounty welfare offices and Indian reservations; and 

'fiailurfe to understand tribal cultures and to foster programs, operated 

by. tribal" governments. (NQ)^ 
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' The Center for SLacial Research 'and Development' (CSRD) Denver 
'. Research Institute (DRI) , University;^ of Denver conducts applied 
; \social research 'focusing on socialv prol:;>lems and po issues 
^relevant to local, regional / national, and interna1:ional 
concerns. '^In additibn/cSRO provides technical assistance 
and - cgnsultatibn througli. its research utilization- prog-^ am 
to governmental agencies and to nonprofit community service 
^ . and * educational^ organizations . ' 

• As an interdisciplinary facility for applied .social research 
CSRD engages, the ef fort^. of, its- own core staff of social 
scientists, as vrellSas of social science^ d^epartments, 

s professional schools , ^nd various , colleges at rthe University. 
*of Denver. , T,he (Center 's' approach makies available specialized 
.skills --and "provides, a means- of coordinating those, skills, 
so that they have maximum impact on . the question under 
inv>^stigation. CSRD provides a ,mebhahis^ '^to coordinate 

• - logically relat.^d,^, ^yet ' independent ''pro jects , ^ ba encourage. ^ 

ctoss-f ettiliv2a|:ioji among' pro'j^cts', ,tb^ in|ure continuity 
t;,in relatioriships with, governmental and nongover^nmefital 
^ ' agencies,- and to increase the utilization of exist'ing research 
- ' findirigsi- Thus,* CSRD is/a' facility 'for synthesizing ^hd ^ 0 
applying ^current ^^^cial science knowledge and^-fv-^r generating 
new. knowledge by pursuing research dealdng wi-th ^identification 
and solution of critical social; problems . ^ ■ , 
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INTRODUCTION--SCOPE OF THE. RESEARCH 



Between July 1975 and June 1.976 , the Center for Social, 
Research and Development (CSRD) , -Denver Research Institute,.. 
University' of Denver , conducted a - "State-of-the-Field Study ' 
of Child 'Welfare Services^for Indian Childrehiand Their 
Families On and df f^^the Reservation," The research was 
supported by the ^ National Center for^'CHild Advocacy, Children's 
Bureau, ! Of f ice .of Chiid Development (DHEW) , and by the' 
Office of Native ^^mericari Programs (DHEW) • - 

A review of, the literature on. the subject of Indian child, 
welfare !was published in J<i#iuary ■ 19 76 as the first part of- 
thi§ .report . * The i^resent volume presents the' findings of 
mail \surveys, -fi'^ld investigatipns , case studies, and document 
reviews. Th(^ research included- the following elements:- 

i . ^ \ ^ . ' ' • 

1 . j .Analysis of legislation , regulations , manuals > and 

I other documents concerning ;the. policies and activities 
1 of federal and state agencies active ^in Pndian 
child welfare , . 

2. Mail' surveys' in twenty-tWo. states with substantial 
Native American populatioRS . The surveys .included 
divisioas o€ child welfare within ^tate departments , 
of social services; state institutions ^serving 
delinquent,, retarded, ejnotionally disturiDed, and ^ 

- physically handicapped ''children ; private agencies' 
.'identified as possibly active in Indian child ^ 
-welfare; ,area o'ff ices of the- Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (BIA) and the Indian Health Service 
(I^IS) ; a sample, of tribes^ intertribal and national 



^See El,len Slaughter ,, Indian Child Welfare: A Review of 
the. Literature (Deriver^'^lJniverSity of Denver, Cernter.for , 
Social Research aifid Development, 1976 ). 

**Alaska Natives, including Eskimos Pileuts , and Indians, were 
included within the scope of this report. The term "Native 
Americans'^ is sometimes used to, include Alaska Natives as well 
as Indians, but it'h^s the' disadvantage of also feeing- used at 
times to include Native Hawaiians and othier groups, which were 
npt within the scope of this report. In this report, the term 
".Indian" and occasionally the' term "Native American" are used 
to refer to American Indians and Alaska Natives. 



Indian organizations; and a -sample' of sboarding 
'\ schools of the BIA ^ . * * " 

3. Field interviews at nineteen sites, including ' twelve' 
reservation, sites, four^urban Indian corrtmunities , ' 
one terminated- tribe, and one site^each in OklSJioma ' ' 
,and Alaska.." While Oklahoma ^and Alaska have no • . 

federal reservations Il;idians in these states ' 
^ nevertheless have * a special rela^iioiiship with the 
: fed-eral government which 'entitles, them to certain 
^special ser-yicesl At each site, there was dn ,\ 
. . effort to interview all agencies involved in - 

, , Native American child welfare matters, including-.:.- 
county welfare offices, agency social- workers of 
the BIA, social wprkers of me'ntal Health workers . 
of the'IHS, tribal social s'ervice.off ices ,* tribal 

i '.councils, tr.ibal and state/county 'police, tribal 

, and state/county juvenile .-rourts, legal Services/ 
.Indian centers in • urbavn areas, urban schools . 
serving large numbers*, of .Native American children^ • 
day care centers and group homes servin^g Native . 
Americans, and private agenci-es active in Indian 
. thild welfare ^ * 

> ^ • ' . ' . ^ _ ■ , , ■ ■ '. ' ' 

4/ Case stildies of program^ 'of particular significance . 
. based pn interviewis - and documents . - " ^ 

D\ / A ir.ail survey ^focusin^ oh graduate social work 
programs.' The mail survey .included graduate, 
'^schodls'of social work in all \f if ty states ,^ Native 
\* American faculty. at these* schools , and Native 
• Alnericcih graduates of and students at , these schools 

Although this research was national in scope apd gathered 
data frpm a number of * states and Indian communities,, it^ 
would^not be correct to assume othat the data are representative 
of all Native American^ or all Native American communities, 
Th« .policymaker cannot -ignore tjie wide diversity in 1:he 
history^ cultu^&ev* social and* political organization, .and - , 
legal status 6'f thp 260 reservations and scores of of^--, . V, 
reservation communities. The. nineteen field research sites 
were selected to include a variety of communities of different 
sizes, ].ocations , an(S legal *statuses. (See the appendix' for 
details'.'of site S;^election . ) The sites' were not chosen. 
rancl<pmly, nor ^dg they constitute a representative; sample- • 
Thus generalizations to , states and communitieis ndt included 
-in the study must be regarded with the greatest caution. 



a\ complete description' of the survey methodologies, ingluding 
th^ nurhberis of interviews ^'and questionnaires completed and a 
discussion of problems encountered in thfe research and their 
impLrcations for interpretation of the research firidingsv ,.is 
contained in an appendix" to this volume. In general, the" 
following statements)/cah be made -about. -the quality of the. 
research'' findings : p 

1^ A satis^actor;y* response rate characterized'' th§ mail •. 
surveys of divisior.s ,of child welfare wi-thin st.ate t 
departments ''of ^.social services r felA and IHS area office3> 
and private child welfare *agen6ies. The regpdns'e rates// 
were less satisfactory f or ^state institutions, tribes, 
'Indian organrzations , ajid BIA boarding schools 

12. Field interviews , were completed witti alujiost all-^ 
agencies on the nineteen sites.'! We believe that cp.n- 
tradictions ■ and gaps in the intierview data in most cases ^ 
'reflect incomplete information on. the part of the. ^ 
interviewees. A major gap in the ^data was caused iDy the 
inability of many agencies to'^provide caseload statistics 
for their Native Am^riqa'n clients 

3. ' Household interviews, were completed successfully, at * 
two sites. As the research design' states, these interviews 
were primarily of an experimental nature and serve to 

complement the results of interviews with agency persoftnel 

■ ^/ ■ ■ • ■ ■ - , \ _ 

4. ; The mail survey -of graduate schools of ' social- work 
provides- a relatively complete picture of programs 
relating to Native American child welfare at these schools . 

' The response rates, to the surveys of Native American . , 
faculty, students, and graduates 'were less satisfactory ,. 
and only preliminary conclusions can be. drawn from these 
data 



•Chapter 1 ' 

I THE iIegal and jurisdiot-ional status of ind^ian tribes 
1 • And its application to ^ciiild jveleAre services* 



.'Ari accurate' perception of the legal,, and constitutional^ status 
|of Indian tribes is** fundainerii:al^ to .an understanding^o;^Indian 
I child welfa-re. TVmong racial and ethnic minorities' in Ithis . 
.country^ Indians, are 'unique in that the Cons-titutidn,;^ 
numerous court decisions , and federal law clearly res.6rve to 
federally recognized^ Indian tribes important powers of self- 
governmen'bi ■ . ^ -^^ ^ ' / 

On "^many -reservations , the a.uthority of state governments and 
the jurisdictioh of- state' law is strictly limited or nonexistent 
""In the case, of many functions "which are closely relal^ed. to'»the-' - 
delivery of ^ child welfare services, including the miking and, v 
enforcement of ■ laws governing doIT\^stic "relations, the suspension 
or severance of parental rights, .licensing,^. and the Vaising of 
revenue through taxation, ' the authority of the state govern- 
ment is severely^ limited- on many reservations. 

The basic federal legislation governing chi*ld wel^fare programs 
(Titles IV-B and XX of the Soco.al 'Securiti^ Act) does not 
make provision for the special status of tribal^ governments . 
This legislation, ,like much other >^.federaL legislation in 
the area of the human services, mandates- federal-state, , 
prv'ograms; authority for administering:, these programs clearly 
lies witli states and their local^. political instrumentalities, 
the counties. The^ failure to describe how states can provide 
.services on reservations where tribal government^ possess 
many of the key powers necessary for the. smooth operation, 
of these programs. may be the^result of legislative oversight; 
further research or litigation would be pecessary-. tb 
establish what role Congress intended federally recognized 
tribes to have in the administration of child welfare 
services under Titles IV-B and XX. ' ' 

As will be repoi^ted slater in this study, there is v/idespread 
fe.aling a.Tiong-.many . state of f idlals as well as* among tribal 
pfficials that tribes should have the option of becoming 

i ^ T» 

*This section c|rav;s lieavily on Center "for Social RGfsearch 
and Development,' Legal and Jurisdictional Problems in* the • 
Delivery of Child \Jelfare 'Services on Indian Reservations ' 
(Denver: Author, 1^75), pp. .5-13 , 4 5-57 



the priipkry providers of child welfare services under. Titles 
IV-B and XXV If thig were ^to'- involve a direct federal- tribal ' 
relationship, eliminatring the role of the state in providing 
services on reservations, an ' amendment to the .Social Security 
;AGt would be necessary. ^ - • - 

■■ ■ ^ I r ' ^ ^ : ^ ■ ■ 

Separate federal /agencies , the Bureau ,of Indian Affairs 
(BIA) and the Indian Health Service (THSV', have been 
established by law to provide a variety of services on 
federally recognized reservations and in certain nonreseryation 

.axfeas^ including Oklahoma and Alaska. The BIA- and, to 
lesser exteu-t, the ms are involved in providing a vafriety - : 

of child welfare or related services. ' ^ •. 

>} • ' • 

Clearly, the legal and jurisdictional issues ' in the field, 
of , Indian child welfare 'jhave np parallel in the provisiort 
of child welfare sef-vic^s to o.ther minority groups. Beca-use. 
these -issues are complex and are oftep ignored* or misunder- 
stood, this report begins with *!an analysis of the legal 
status of. Indian tribes and a discussion -6$, the basis for 
"separate BIA and IHS programs for. Indians.' . . . 



INDIAN TRIBES- AS GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 

ilistorical ^Background . 

Within the boundaries of federally recognized reservations, 
'/Vmericah Incfian tribes retain many of the attributes, of . . 

sovereignty available to- states or political subdivisions 
^ of states • * ' ' - . 



*The technical term" "Indian country" has long; been used 
to define the jgeograpfiical limits of tribal ':authority . 
Throughout this report, the more common- term "Indian 
reservation" is used. The. most commonly cited definition 
of -"Indian- country" 'Ts found in 18 U .S . Cv .1151 , espoci^ally *' . - 
^subsections (a) and. (c) . " Indian CQuntr.y^ is defined ho-ire . ^ " 
as including: (l*) all land within the exterior boundaries 
of a reservation; and (2) allotted land outside a reservation ' 
to which Indian titles have'not been extinguished. VZithin 
an Indian reservation', all land i3 Indian country , whether 
owned 'by Indians or non- Indians . , If -the reservation was, ' 
opened to settlement by ^ non-Indians , non-Indian, land is 
Indian coyntry- if congressional intent was not to diminish 



^hese powers include , the rrgh t to adopt ^ form of government 
of their own choosing; to define tribal membership; to 
regulate the domestic relations of members;, to tax; and 
to control, by. tribal laws en'forced through the tribal courts,, 
. the conduct of tribal membprs, and, in some instances, the 
conduct of nonmerobers while on reservations I 

The origin Q.f this, unique legal status date§ back to the 
arrival of European settlers in North America, The governing- 
bodies of ^the various European settlements' concluded formal 
treaties' with the governing bodies of Indian tribes before- 
the formation o^^^^the United States. The United States 
Constitution reserved. the responsibility for dealing with ^ 
Indian . tribes solely to the federal government under the 
claus^ in Article I which regulates commerce with Indian 
tribes ancJ under the clause in Article II which concerns 
treatymaking. Therefore, the federal government, not the ^ 
separate states,^ is the ultimate .arbiter of the. legal status 
of Indian tribes through acts of 'Congress . 

The United States Supreme Court, as the final authority" 
for determining -the legal meaning 'of the federal Constitution", 
defined the broad principles- of federal,, state," and tribal 
governmental authority in two landmark dec:isions--~ Cherokee 
Nation v. Georgia ailB WorcestQjr v. Georgia — in the early 
years of the Uni^ted States. - , / 

, In Cherokee Natioh , the Supreme Court considered the validity- 
of Georgia state laws which .incorporated Indian lands into 
existing state counties, prohibited the Cherokee Nation 
from engaging in political activities, and asserted control 

. over .who could pass into or through the tribal Tands. The ^ 
Court found it had no jurisdiction to pass on the major 

•'question', but it did/, define the legal and governmental sta£us 
of the Cherokee Nation by calling it "a domestic dependen-t 
nation.'*^ This dictum has retained significant force as 

,a desci'iption 6t the self-rgoverning status of Indian trijDes. 



the reservation*.-. -Allotted land. outside the reservation 
fnay fit within the definition of Indian country even if 
the allotted land is checkerbSardcd — that is, interspersed 
with land wliich is clearly not , Indian dountry. 

The ^definition of ^'Indian counbry" is quite complex. . In 
some cases it may be necessary to examine treaties, federal 
legis lation , legislative history , and court precedent in 
order :to decide whether a specific parcel of land is Indian 
country or* not. 

, -7- 
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In V7orcester , ,the ^Supreme Court, establiched the principle 
of fedetbal plenary power over the regulation of Indian 
affairs. It held unconstitutional Georgia state lav/s 
regulating the -residence of non-Indian persons on tribal 
lands, thus precluding the exercise of state ppwei: in this . 
area. Chief Justice Marshall further . delivered., in dictum, 
the. classic jEormulatian of the -theory underlying thte 
principle of Indian sovereig!nty : ) • ' 

The^jJI^dian 'nations had alw ays; been considered as 
<^ distinct, independent, political comriluni ties ,.* 

retaining their" original natural jrights, as tKe ^ 
undisputed possessors of the soil, from, time *: ,^ 

immemorial , with." the single exception of that^ 
imposed by irresistible power p *' which .excluded • 
them from intercourse wi>th any "other ^European 
-potentate than the first. discoverer of the coast ; 
of the particular region claimed. . . . the . 
settled doctrine of the law of nations. is, that a 
' weaker power does not siirrender its independence — 
its right to. self-government by associating with 
a stronger, and taking its ^ prpteqtion . 

The Cherokee nation , then is a ciistinct community, 
occupying its own . territory ^ with boundaries 7 ; 
" accurately described, in which the laws of; Georgia 
^laVe no right t,o enter, but with the assent of • ^ 

the Cherokces themselves , /o'2^^in conformity with - 
treaties, and with the' aclis of Congressv^ 

Thus, from the earliest days, the - Constitution and Supreme 
-Court decisions^ contained clear indications of Congress ' 
plenary power in de^aling with Indian- -tribes and of tribal 
.splf-government and sovereignty. . Congress continued. to 
recognize attributes of^ tribal sovereignty by dealing with 
various tribes through treaties as it embarked upon a policy 
of removing them Westward. In 1871, Congress ended the 
practice of making treaties.. 'The question of. whether an 
act 'of Congress :can unilaterally abrogate a treaty has been-" 
much discussed and' litigated, but it has not teen - . . ^ 
def ini«t:ively settled. " . - ^' . 



Federal Legls la tion Expressing Policy Toward Indians * ^ • ^ 

^Ovcr tho years, Congress has enaclicd legislation ^which vacil- 
lates between the goals of " self-do'tcrmination *ar)^ rissimilation 
of Indians. As one m;Lght expect, federal laws n^ve not', 
wiped the slate clcan-with each swing of congressional 
opinionv- thus, remnants of laws are left which pre at variance 
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with policy directions subsequently taken. The practice . 
of Congress in the early years of European settlement of 
the^easter^ portion of the United States was -generally to * 
'reraove Indian tribes further west, clearly expressing a 
policy, of separation. . Shortly after the treaty-rnakifig 
practice was ended in 1871", Congress, began to enact legislation 
which embodied the goal of assimilation of Indian tribes • 
into Anglo civilization. - i .' 

• . . . . • , \. ■ ^ : . / 

The United States Supreme^ Court had ruled in 1883 in Ex Parte 
Crow Dog that a federal c6urt had no jurisdiction to , try . 
a Sioux Indian for the a-ifleged murder, pf a . f^low . Indian 
v/Hich occurred on reseryatibn land. -"The congressional | 
response to this decision was the Majo:^> Ctimes Act/of 18:85, ^ 
which gave -federal courts criminal jurisdiction oyer certain 
offenses committed between. Indians ori reservation lands 

Sho2?tly thereafter. Congress passed the most sicjnif icant 1 
.aWsimilationist legislation of the last . century,, th^ General 
Allotment Act of 1887 . This aqt v/as plainly deisigne'd to.J 
break up tribal institutidhs . It gave the federal ^executive 
branch the authority^ tp divide reservation lands into- parcels \ 
which** would be allotted, to individual .tribal members i •* \ 
Eventually, Indian allottees were to gain full ownership 1 ^ ' 
of their- allotments at that time were to become citizens 

fully subject to -the -ordinary jijrisdictioij, of .the stalte. / 
To a great extent, the assimilationist philosophy bf^'this 
act was successful, a't. least in -the • alienation^of, tribal 
lands from their Indian owners.. Approximately ninety million \ 
acres of land passed out of *'trilDlal . control during the tenure 
of the Allotment Acjt . Further ' assimilationis.t aims w?re - 
expressed by ma'ndatory^ school attendance Taws for Indian 
children in 189 3, which pr'bvided that rations .could be . 
withheld from Indian families for lack, of 'compliance.^ In 
1924, Congress provided "that. Indian persons were citizens ' 
of the United States and <3f the; states in wh^^hr they resided. ^ ( 

The impact q| assimilationist legislation and pblicies was • 
far-reaching'; and, by^ many accounts ,' devastating .in tlie - — ' 
ctimulative effect it^'ha'd on Indian tribal- life and culture. 
Federal, policy toward Indians took .a sharp turn toward tribal ^ 

sovereignty with the VQieel er-Howard (o r In dian ReQrgan_izationl 

Act of 1934. The purposes of . the bill were variously described ■ 
as "to stabilize the tribal organization,"** "to allow the 
Indian people to, take an active and responsible part in ' 
the solution of their own problems,"^ and' "[tlo. grant to 
Indians living under Federal tutelage the freedom to organize 
for purposes of local self-government and economic enterprise."^ 
The principle features-^of the bill ended ^ the practice . ^• 
of allotment, restored land to tribal ownership, provided ^; 



for tribal, self-government under. tribal Icpnstitutdypns , and ' 
were designed to reduce the need f BIA involvement in 
internal tribal af fairs . For- the next twenty years, these 
goals of strengthening tribai institutions held sway, but 
in 1953 and 1954, Congress reversed its direction dnd enacted 
the paradigms of the twentieth-century assimifatibnist 
philosophy. Public Law 280 and the termination acts . 

The termination acts put an end'to the special federad 
•relatio^nships for the Menominee, Klamath, -and P^iute tribes, 
and 'certain 'tribes in Texas, and ended all federal services 
to these -tribes. The overall effect of these acts of Congress 
was .virtually t® eliminate the tribal' status of these Indian 
tribes . ' > . , • . u 

In 1954, Public Lajv 83-280 (PL 280 ) ' permitjied ceitain states 
to extend juri^dictioh over criminal and -#ivic matters on 
reservations. Under PL 28.0-statefe were given the oppor- 
tunity to assume jurisdiction unilaterall;^'". without consurtation 
with Indian tribes. 

In several cases,- PL 280 has added to the cohflic^ arid confusion 
concerning the riBspective' power^ /of tribal and state govern'- 
ments.. ' Jurisdictional issues . are .involved' in many cases, ^ 
currently under litigation. ' . 

The legal situation In some states is very •"■dpmp lex. .Ten 
states — Arizona , Colora'do , Lojuisiana , Michigan , Montana • . . 
Worth" Dakota, ' Oregon,, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming — ■ 
exercise little or'fno criminal or civil jurisdiction ove;: 
federally recognized .Indian reservations. At the' other , 
ejritreme, there'are s'even states-'-Alaska, California, Florida, 
Iowa, Minnesota //Nebraska, and Wis coi>s in— which exercise 
criminal and civil jurisdiction under PL 280 over all or 
most Indian reservations within their, borders . In six 
states— Idaho, I^lisslssippi, NeXrada, New Mexicb, North . 
Carolina, and Washington — the jurisdictional situation is 
even more complex. Table 1-1 summarizes the extent' of 
jurisdiction exercised by eacOi of the above states. Three 
states— New York, Oklahoma, aVid Kansas — exercise broad 
jui;isdiction over Indian land on the ..basis of federal . 

JLegis latloji_Q±herL.than_I'L_-l8.0_._^ In . aaditiQn/_several states . „ 

claim criminal: and- civil jurisdiction over state reservations 
on- the basis of State establishment- of reservations, treaties 
v/hi.ch were concluded between-, states and tribes before a 
federal government was formed, or other treaties or . ■ 
"legislation. Tliese states include Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, -I'exas,' and Virginia. . " , " 



.TABLE 1-1 { 
STATE JURISDICTION OVER INDIAK RESERVATIONS 




Extent of State Jurisdiction 



AlaskA 

Arisona 

California 

Colorado 

Florida 

IdAho, 

4 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

Nebraska 



New Mexico 

No^th Carolina 
North' DakotA 

Oregon 

South Ddkot^^ 
Utah 

Washington 



cpt that the Metlakatla conununicy ^exorcises concurrent jurisdiction over 



FQll state jurisdicti< 
criminal matters 

Air and water pollution 

Full 

None. . ^ ' 

Full , ■ ' 

Has asserted jurisdiction under PL 280 over the following subject areas only: juvenile delinquency, 
achoo^ att/ndance, dependent and neglected children, mental illness, domestic relations* public assistance, 
and motorf vehicles-. 'Other jurisdiction may be asserted with tribal consent 

Full state jurisdiction, but current litigation challenges federal granting of 'jurisdiction to the state 
School attendance and land use 

No jurisdiction o/cr federal reservations, full jurisdiction over one state reservation cii' 

Full state jurisdiction, excejjt.no state jurisdiction over the Red" Lake Reservation 

Exercise o£^ jurisdiction oif the Choctaw Reservation hinges on current federal litigation ..^ 

C(^ncurrent jurisdiction over criminal matters on the Flathead Reservation i no state jurisdiction over other 
reservations 

■■ : 

Full State jurisdiction over the Santee and Winnebago reservations} no state jurisdlTction over the Omaha 
Reservation ' ' ' 

\ ■ , I ■• 

was empowered by PL 280 to assert full jurisdictioo* It did asulsrt jurisdiction 'with provision for 
counties to petition the statu for continued federal jurisdiction; several counties did petition. Recent 
state legislation. has provided feu: retrocession upon tribal request) several tribes h^ve so.rcquesto^ 

Has attempted to assert jurisdiction., in certain matters and some litigation has re.sulted; under PLi 289, 
New Mexico could assert juri-sdictio'^n after amending its constitution, which disdain's jurisdictiofi^. An 
amendment was defeated in'a.popular ejection in 1969, and there have bee^ no subsequent attempts to 
assert ;]uribdiction under PL 280' ' ' ^ , ^ > v 

Concurrent State and fec^eralj'^uriidiction *" 

Legislation has been passed t'o assume jurisdiction under PL 2 BO provided tihat tribes. -ot individuals 
consent} no 'tribe has consented' . .■ , 

No jurisdiction ov6r the Warm Springs' and Burns Paiute reservations; full jurisdiction over Umatilla - 
Reservation and^Colilo Village . .. " • ' 



Wyoming 



Legislation has been passed to assume jurisdiction under PL 280 provided that tribes consentt none have 
consented; there is some question, however, concerning jurisdiction over the terminated mixed-blo9d Ute^ 

Under PL 1^^, the statu has asserted civil jurisdiction in the following matters: • public a9sistance, 

school attendance, domestic relations, jnental Illness, juvenile delinquency, adoptions, dopehdt^t ■ > 

children, and traffic laws. State jurisdiction over criminal matters has b^^n asserted for certain 

res^^ations and lands y. ' . * ' * 

Full state jurisdiction, except ..o state jurisdiction over the Menominee Reservation,, which is in the 
process of being restored to reservation status ' ' • ^ ^ 

None ^ . . ■ 



SOURCE; National American Indian Court Judges Association , Justice and the American Sfridian , The Impacft of Public Law'''2B0' upon the 
Administration of Justice on Indian Reservations , Vol. 1- (Washington, D,C. : Author, 1975), especially pp. 84-103; U.S., Congress,' 
Senate, Committee on i'nte|:ior and Insplar Affairs, n^ckground Report on Public Law 2B0 , 94th Cong., Ist Sess., (1975), especially 
appendix C; and private <:dmnunicatioos with the Native American Rights Fund, Boulder, Colorado, 



The termination acts and PL 280 aroused strong opposition 
from Indians. In 1968, the Indian Civil Rights Act (Pt 
93-284) amended PL 83-280 and provided* that henceforth no ^ 
*state could extend jurisdictioh without tribal consent. . 
Complete repeal of PL 280 is a major goal of the Nationar. 
Congress of American Indians and many tribes. ^ Tribes are 
also working at the state level for. retrocession. Nebraska 
has reti^oceded jurisdiction over the Omaha Reservation,, and . 
Nevada has retroceded jurisdiction c\ver certain Indian lands 
upon tribal request. A bill to cede jurisdiction- back to 
tribes is currently pending in Washington's state legislature. ^ 

Current Federal Policy Supporting Indian -Selfr-Determination ^ 

The failure of t^he termination policy an^l.the strong opposition 
to I'L .2S0 has moved the fed§,ral .government back to the" policy 
of strengthening tiribal governmients . The formal declaration 
of this policy of " Indian self-determination" was embodied 
,in a presidential message to Congress on 8 July 1970-. The 
mfeSsage said: ^ 

Because termination is morally, and legally unacceptable, 
because it produces bad. practical- -results, and because 
the mere threat of termination tends to discourage 
- ' greater- self-sufficiency among Indian groups , I am asking 
the Congress to pass ^a new concurrent resolution which 
v/ould^xpressly renounce, repudiate and repeal 'the 
termination policy as' expressed by. the House Concurrent ' 
.Resolution .10 8 of the 83rd Congress. ^ This resolution 
• would affirm the integrity and rights ' to continued ■ 
- existence of all Indian tribes and Alaskan Native^ 
governments , recognizing that ^ cultural p]^uralism is a 
source pf national sl5rength.-:. . . [It would] affirm * 
^ ' for the Executive Branch . . . .. that the hi^storic relation- 
ship -between the Federal Government and the Indian 
coimiurilties canndt be abridged without the consent of 
the Indians..^. ^ . - ^ . 

.Congress' has not passed a resolution renouncing the termiijation 
pbricy^__but 'it did reverse.._its.elf by restoring the tribal ._ 
-rights of the Menominee Tribe in the Menpminee Restoration 
•:Act of 1975.* ' . • . , . 

-One of the most important ^aspects of the self-determihatipn 
movement "'has *)een the -rapidly increasing volume- of public 
programs administered' by tribal governments. Some Indian 
tribes have been able to finance services from their own , ^ ' 
income, p^:imarily from royalties on tribally owned mineral 
rights. But most reservations lack a solid economic base. 



and most tribal goyernm'ents have very limited, sources of 
revenue • Therefore, most of the public service^r^'"^^pvided 
by* tribes are supported by federal funds.' . \ * 

During ttoe 1960s many federal agencies besides thetdlAand 
IHS became involved in programs for Irjidians., During^he 
presidential campaign of 1960 both John F. Kennedy anc\^ 
Richar^d M. Nixon committed themselves to Indian reservation ^ 
development. ► After the 'election , several federal agencies 
turned their attention to\ Indian reservations. Federal 
grants and contracts .at all levels of government increased 
dramatically during the 1960s, and Indian tribes were among 
-those receiving greater volumes of federal aic^. 



Frequently, Legislation a,uthorizing federal or state grant 
programs -ig " drafted . in such a way that it is unclear whether 
Indian tribes are potential, recipl-ents. The failure . -^S 
specif ically'. to include Indian tribes may represent legislative 
oversight.; • The question is often whether ^the l^gis lataare^ 
intended to subsume Indian tribes under such terms as ! 
"political - subdivisions "local ^agencies , " or "units ; 
of local government." : 



The failure to include Indian tribes specifically results 
in . confusion 'and delay when tribes, ask whether tjiey may 
receive government grants . In government agencies, a pattern * 
-sometimes develops over a period of; years: separate admin- 
istrative' interpretations are., made that tribes^ are qualified; 
then a central administrative interpretation follows; and 
eventually regulatory or statutory language is added to ^ 
resolve the. issue conclusively. 

However, Indian tribes were specif icailly included as recipients 
of federal revenue-shearing Vfunds . Tribes also receive funds 
from a wide variety of ' other . 'federal sources, '- including 
the Economic Development Adminis,tration of the' Department 
of Commerce, the Law Enforcement- Assistance Administration, 
the Department/ of Agriculture, y^nd others. V7hen the War 
:.7 on Poverty prdgrams ^w-e^:^©- estahdished u^ider the Economic 
1 Opportunity Act, programs for Indians both on and^off 

reservations were administered :.by a separcLte_ off ice . _J^^djLaJ^ , 
Community Action Programs' are' how admihis te"red by "a separate ';"'"" 
agency.,, the Office of' Native Ameirican Programs , and- Indian 
Head Start programs are administered by a separate Indian 
and Migrants Program Division, within the Office of Child . 
Development. Funds under the Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act (CETA) are made available to Indian tribes 
and off-reservation Indian .organizations through a ^separate 
Indian division. i*fcThe DHEW Office of Education i^eludes 
a separate Office of Indian Education, which administers 
various special programs specifically mandated by Congress. 
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In 1975, Congress addressed the issue qf cbntraptiti^ DIA' 
and IIIS program^ to Indian tribes . The Indian 'Self- ' ^' 

Determination Act of 1S75 providjes thatB- whe^i^a tribal ^ ■ 
governinent so requests, the BIA or.JHS must contract with 
the federally recogn'i,zed tribe to administe3: the BIA' or: 
IHS programs in question or mu§t p^rpvide the tribe with , , ' ^ v 
-capacity-building^^ funds\^to enable' it to;: ei^ter ihfeo.' a contract 
at. .a later datfe. This, legislation %s bd'ing ime;lemehted 
slowly; however, it has the glear potential for a- major 
impact^'on the self -government ,/of Indian 

Indian 'preference, in hiring and ^proijjpt ions within theV^B^IAv.. 
and the IHS may also support ,the goal o dete^rjdi nation \ 

by making these , agencies more amenable to iTif luence by - 
"tribes. Indian ^preference was .written into\the^ Indian 
Reorganization Act of 19 34 but was riot a:rhplemente<i^ ^ In . 
1974/. the Supreme Court upheld the cops titutionality of ' 
Indian preference in Morton v. Mancari Even after this 9 
decision, efforts by the BIA and -the IHS -to"' enforce Indian 
preference .have been • limited. * 

Recent Court Decisions Supporting Tribal Sel^-Government - 

^ *' ' , ' ' t* " • 

Since the late 1950s, the Supreme Court has delivered a 

cnumher of decisions which support governments of federally 
recSogni^eia tribes in their exercise of self-government, 
their ass'ertiofl of 'jurisdiction, and^ their rejection oJ" 
state': involvement in the affairs of Indians oh reserv^ations . 

' \ \ - _ - • ■' . . 

One ;of "^the 7^^-c>"ci'c * impo attributes of sovereignty is the 

.power tb.'tax persof^al income and real property. ' The're has 
been frequent litigation among states) 'tribes, and the * ^ 

. federal -^government on the subject of taxation. The- f ir,st 
significant decision on this sxabjept was The Kansas Indians , 
decided by the United' States Supreme Court inil867.-- This * 
de6ision held that'a state could not impose .a\land tax on,; 
reservation Indians, citing- the. exclusive j.uristiic.tion of 

.-the federal government with respect to tribal^^ifi^ian persons. 
Real property taxes by the states on tribal Indian lands . 
are therefore forbidden .and have not been of significant 
^ncerriTiri" s^ubs^e^^ - . . : 

However, the states have attempted to tap v^ious other 
I income sources related to tribal Indian aclTivities, and 
the Supreme Court has recently handed down three major . 
decisions defining the limits of state and tribal :Powers . 



V7arfen Trading Post ^ vC; Arizona Tax Conunissiorl .Involved the 
question of whether, "a state could impose an iri\come tax on 
profits generated by the operation' of a husineiss within 
cin In'dian -reseryation The^ Court held that federal authorit 
preempted the- field and thaifc' state law could not validly . . 
apply; , " ^ ' \ . ^ 

Two further 'clariifications of the respective 'sovere,\gns ' 
powers in. the taix field were iss^ued by the Supr.eme. Court 
•in 19 73. in Mesoaleiro Apache Tribe ^ Vi Jones and McClanahan 
V, Arizona Tax Commission , The Court' held in Mescaler o 
^that a' state .could impose a sales tax on a business activity 
operated'by a tribe on . of f-reservation .land. In McClanahan , 
the Court -XMled that a state could not impose its income 
tax on an Indian person whose entire income was^ gejierated . 
from res ervaitipn. sources • "^V ' • * " / 

• ■ ■ . , ^ • / > ' ' ^ .. . . ' ^ ' 

The • reasoning b:^- the Court in McClahahan .13 useful in 
•attempting /to define further • the^ powers of ^the state and 
.the Indian- tribal governments , 'because this case\is the 
most, recent United States Supreme Cblirt decision directly 
addressing , the question of - tribal ah(3* state powers. The. 
Supreme Cotirt. characterizes * the issue as the necessity "to 
reconcile . the plenary power \of the states over residents 
.within their borders with the semiautonomous status of .. 
Indians living. on tribal -reservations ^" . It notes that the 
tribal sovereignty doctrine. "has not remained static since 
the ' Worcester cSse: 

Finally, the tr.en^ has been away from the idea^ of 
Inherent- Indian sovereignty/ as a bar td state * ^ 
jurisdiction and'- towai'd reliance- on federal 

\.. preemption.. The* modern cases; thus tend to avoid ' " 
! reliance o'n platonic notions of Indian sovereignty 
ain^ to look' instead to., the applicable treaties .ana 

^ \' 'statutes which defi-ne' the limit's of state power,^ • • • 

THe Indi'ah' sovereignty doctrine iS' relevant-, tJien, . 
not because it provides, a def initiye/'resaiutibn gf' 
the issues' 'in this siiit, but because .it provides. ' 
a backdrop against which the, applicable trea'ties 

a nd_ federal s t a t u t es vjujas t J b e read • It ; mu s t . a Iw ays 

be reitiembered that the . various Indian tribes were 
' once independent Snd sovereign nations, and that 

their claim to sovereignty long predates that of - - 
o'ur'-own Government . Indians tbclay a^.e- American ^ ' 
citizens. ^ They have the right- to, vote", to use 
state GOjUr.ts , and \thfey receive som^' state services . 
Dut it is npnethelqs/s. still true,;ks it was • in ^the, . 
' last century, 'that 7[t]he relation of the United- ' 
states • . . [is] an anomalous ' oi^e and of a .boifiplex 



character.* . .■ . They were, and always have been, 

regarded as having , a semi- independent, pos^ition ' ' 
•\ when th^y preserved their^.r^ibal relat,ions; not as 

States, not as nations i not as possessed of the 
^ full attributes of sovereignty, bu-fe- as ^a se^Jarate 

Reople witn the power of - regulating . thei-r* internal * 

and social relations, and thus far not brought ^ . 

under the laws of .the Unior\ or of the Sta^te within 

whose limi^ts they resided-*.® ^ . 

This modern view of th^^^ribal sovereignty doctrine, plus 
certain tests formulated by the Supreme Court,, lead to • 
general guidelines* in assessingj^ tribal and state authority.' 

The test most recently. used- was' announced by'the Supreme . 
Court in Williams v? Lee . Th^ issue in this case was whether 
a state court'had jurisdiction over a ciyil debt claim ^ 
bJTOught by a trader for a balance due from an Tn<^ian customer 
The Court characterized the test as "whether the state action 
infrihged on^the right of reservation Indians to make their 
own lav;s and^o be ruled by t^em," if Cpngress has not speci-. 
*f icdlly ac^e^on the question involved. The^^ruling was i 
thad^ the ..tribal court had isole jurisdiction to hear the 
case . ^ . • ♦ . ' * . ' . . " 

This test could be viewed as being vague/ since ont^ coiild^ 
argue that any state action affecting an Indian infring^es 
Qn^ his- righ.t to be -ruled by. his own law^. V^it has further \ 
been considered 'a departure from previous case law -in that 
it^alltewed some leeway for. state actiqnvif 'Congress had 
not acted", thus reversing- classical federal preemption 
doctrine, which requires that Congress give authority to 
the states before they^can act. ' • . ^ 

However, 'the test has been applied in certain contexts 
suggesting that where tribal authority „ has: been exe?:cised, ► 
such as by pas.sage. of an ordinance or by' creation of a 
tribal institution for dealing with specified issues, the 
.tribal authority has preeiripte^d • that of the state and must 
be controlling. For example, in State -ex rel Merrill . 
V. ■ Turtle , a federal appeals court held that state officials 
could not extradite, an Indian fugitive to. anotlier state^j 
if the' tribe refused extradition. . The Court noted that 
the tribe- had a. law permitting' extjradi.tion, but not to 
the^ particular demanding state . ^ 

'I.f this formulation gains broadfe:f judicial recognition , 

"then it may become somewhat simpler to describe accurately 

the respective limits of tribal and state authority. 

t , * • 



THE* SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 7vND 'IIIDIAN TRIBES 



. Introduction _ , 

The Llocial Geciarity Act providers for a variety of federal- 
state ,i"^rograms / and there are no provisions to describe 
how the .©elf-governing powers of federally recognJ.zed Indian 
tribes are to be reconciled with the -operation"* of programs 
by states arid counties i :It 'has often been argued that Vlthe 
exemption o& Indian trust lands from state and local prbperty 
J taxes makes it difficult for states to provide, the local 
share for tfie cost of Social Security- programs on reservations 
Several states have taken. the position that their lack of 
jurisdiction over reservations makes it impossib^Le for them- 
to provide certain child welfare services^ on reservations f 
The, Social Security Act and case 3few, however^ require 
states to provide/services tp reseryation . Indians on an. /. ^ 
equal basis v/ith their other . citizens ^ Each, of these points 
-is discussed in the sections v;]iich follow. ' -. ' 

The Taxatioh Argi.iment ' \ . - ^ » * 

•\ •. . : • ' ■ 

It is often -argued tliat states' an^ counties cannot afford 
'to provide full services on Indian reservations because 
^Indian ^ands and income earned, by Indians on trust lan^s 
( the reservation) are exempt^JErom state and local. taxaMon.*! 
This argument;: cannot .succeed on Tegal grounds, bec^usQ /there 
is a constitutional prohibition against tying welf arG>?y-' ' 
benef its or services to ''the contributions ma"de* by individuals 
to! state taxes. There have been many ^ at^tempts , hoWevefr/ 
'to use this argument to persuade Congress to reimburse states 
fore? 100 percent of the costs of assistance and' services 
under the Social Security Act. For example, between 19^7 
and 19 75, over twenty bills v;ere introduced in Congress 
on .this poi*nt. . . " /' ' 

In 1950, on.o such effort was . partially successful. The 
Navajo-Hppi Rehabilitation Act of 1950 provided that the, 
Tederalo^gbvernme Arizona/- New Ilcxico, 

aricl Utah for 80 .perceot . of .their , normal , share o'£ the costs 
of financial assistance programs (Aid to. l^amilies v;i th . 
Dependent Children [AFDC] and Aid to the Blind, Disabled, 
and Aged) on* the Navajo afid llppi reservations . Thus> 
although, the f^ederal contribution, for services to other . 
persons is 75 V^Grc-erit ; < the fedeifal share for assistance 
provided* to residents fibn these reservatio-ns was 95 percent 
unlfil this provision expired in 1^.975. The .inclusion of 



this provision in the Navajo-llopi Rehabilitation Act occurred 
as a" result, of Arizona and New Mexico's initial refusal 
to .include reservation Intjians in public assistance programs: 
xander the. Social Security Act.- 

In states' v/here county , governments contribute part of . ..the 
local share for Social;. Security Act programs, counties which, 
include reservations-. may argue " that their tax .base is too . 
limited to'permit county funds- to be spent, on paying the. . 
local share for .services . to . Indians . At least one state 
(North Dakota) recognizes this situation, by.' making special 
provisions to limit the . local^ share provided by counties 
.which incl\ade a great deal of reservation land. ... 



5.tate Attempts, to Limit Services on Reservations 

Some states have 'clearly displayed a reluctance to provide 
social services orl reservations of federally reco.gni.zed 
tribes. "In A recent application for a research, and demon- 
stration project (the Navajo Social. Services .Project) , the 
Arizona > Department of Economic Security stated flatly: 

Arizona', New Mexico, and Utah make, public 
assistance payments to' persons living ori. the 
[Navajo] reservation. There are, however, ^ 
significant diff.erences among the States in the 
provision of services and in the range of . ^ 
services provided. Arizona provides -no services 
to reservation residents . . . . . . 

♦ ■ " . . 

•Several state administrators interviewed for an earlier 
CSRD study states that they felt that some limitations 
on state services to reservation Indians werfe both 
appropriate^ and unavoidabl^in light o-f the restricted 
state authority on reservations and the exemption 
of Indian lands and income from state and local taxes. 

The legal grounds for the xeluctance of sonje. states 
to extend child welfare services on reservations can he 
illustrated by" rulings- of the attorneys general of North 
Dakota and A.rizona. A 1959 opinion of the Arizona aJ:tornGy 
cteneral stated that the state cannot license welfare insti- 
tutions or agencies, located on Indian reservatior^s and does 
not have jurisdiction to license a' tribal . council or the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in the -event that they engyjc in 
child-placing activities. The lack of state jurisdiction 
for licensing child welfare agencies on reservations! was . 
reaffirmed in a 1970 opinion of the state attorney general, 
" requested by' the conunissioner of the Arizona Department 
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of Economic Security (DES) . This_' ruling stated that "the 
statg. legislature has. not enactied the, necessary laws giving 
the. State V7elfare Department jurisdiction to. license - \ 
faqilities- op^ the reservation. . ^No tribe has indicated- they 
would give the necessary -c^^nsent to jurisdiction if such- 
laws were einacted;"/^ ••■'^^ ' 

The* 1970 opi^fiion also deals 'with the authority - of ^the state 
to include reservation children who are^.-'placed in foster 
homes off ' the "rese'rvation-^in the Aid to t'amilifes. with v 
Dqpende^nt ChildrenVPoster Care .(Afdc-FC) program. 

.^Under existing law regarding .:j yrisdiction/ ' ADC- ■ 
.V, FH [now 2\FDC~Ft] ^payment can only* be , authorized 
for reservation. Indian children if (1) the ~ ' 

'^^^re^servatidn Indian ";child.. is in fact off the 
•■■ reservation v/h en the act 'of neglect 'or abuse 
occurs,. (2 )V.r^ha. Superior Court of Arizona, has 
. ^ r^: iperspnai ^jurisdiction .and makes ' an adjudication/ 

'to.'that . ef feit^t, (3) the' child, is ^ committed .to' . - 

^ ^^the Departnipht of./ Public We If ajre. for placement"' 
I./ and^ Services , and (:4) vthe* requirements of [Section] 
40.8' of the.-^Social Security Act are complied with^. 

Finally, the^'opiniori "con's iders the question of tribal - 
courts^ as^- CQurts -of competent 'ju,risd,iotion and the effectin 
of their orders by vState a^^erieies ; ..-Irhe opinion 'states : 

The.^tri.bai" courts would have the auth'ority to 
adjudicate a: reservation cfiild ''dependent, 
neglected or 'd^elinquent . " . However, ^the ^ 

jurisdiction of tribal • courts cannot extend ^ 
beyond the, boundaries of;. the reservation, therefore, 
tribal courts cannot plade children ''in licensed 
,.^'facili ties .off the reservation [emphasis added]. 

It further states that: ■ . 

^ V. ' 

Tribal courts have lao executive-. arm to commit an 
" 'Indian chii'd to the Department of Public * V7elf are . 
Likewise, t^e Department of PubliV VJeifare has no 
statutory- authority to accept reservation Indian^ 
children from the; toribal court or from any other 
sovereign, v ' • . 

In order for the State of Arizona bo provide services ; 
in .the area of^ child welfare for families and 
children of feservat.ion Indians , the- state legis- 
lature or the* people must enact laws to provide for 
jurisdiction over child welfare matters on Indian 



\ \ reservations.- Also, the, various', tribes must accept 
/ the state assumption of. jurisdiction,. Otherwiser 
- the exercise of .state .jurisdiction in child welfare 
matters discussed herein wouid undermine the. authority 
"of the tribes over reservation affairs and infringe 
on the right of the. Indians to govern themselves. 
. * • ' » 

: J.n practice theore seem to 'be some cir.cums tances in which the. 
-state can serve the Indian . childrejn, because the Arizona DES- 
has a contract with the BIA under which DES places Indian 
children in foster homes off the reservation and is reimbursed 
for s-ervices and^*payments to these foster families by the BIA. 

. The' North Dakota attorney- general has issued similar rulings 
to. those inArizona; North Dakota ^has a provision in its 
constitution dis.claiming any state rights to lands owned and 
held py Indians or Indian tribes, ,as does Arizona;.' Before 
the passage of PL 280,/ the state supreme court had interpreted 
this disclaimer as applying to claims involving land title - 
only, thus giving state courts jurisdiction over civil ... 
disputes bebveen Indians on reservation land6. In 1963 
North Dakota took the steps necessary to extend its civil 

. /jurisdiction pyer Indian country. Under PL- 280 but added 
the requirement of tribal or individual Indian consent. 

An e?ct.remely important cage in- defining the limits of state 
..'authority is In re lJliiteshield , ;decided;by the North. Dakota 

Supreme Court in 1963. State authorities brought a petition 
' to state court against Indian parents in order *to terminate 
\ * parental rights to Indian children for acts occurring on 

the^.res.ervation. The court held that, since the Jlndian . r 
persons involved had , not consented to the assumption of 
state jurisdiction, the state courts could not adjudicate 
the issue. 

.In late 1970, when the Devils Lake- Sioux Tribe challeng.ed ^ 
] the state foster care program on the Fort ^.Totten Reservation, 
the Social, Services Board of North Dakota^ requested the 
st^ate attorney general's' opinion on its authority to provide 
protective services on Indian reservations. The attorney 
general concluded that-. the Social 'services Board could not 
enforce licensing functions regarding foster care homes 
for Indian chilcireh on reservations and could not contract 
with' another agency to license foster^ homes for Indian 
children on Indian reservations. The state attorney general 
also ruled that the State Youth Authority could not enforce 
: 'rules of conduct ^for an Indian child ,4'f it .p laced him on ^ 
an Indian reservation, could not change a placement from 
the reservation, vand could not remove a child from the. 
reservation. - . ' y^. / 
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Several Indian respondents . to 'an earlier- CSRD survey^ ^ 
I objected that the: result of these and ofcVie^r similar rulings 
has been the. discriminatory withdrawal of sta^te services 
for- reservation Indians . However/ other^Indians have 
expressed the view that the withdrawal 'of 'state services 
,\is, on balance, no misfortune since state and ■ county 
/ workers were making excessive^"- placements of . Indian children 
off the reservation. It is perhaps notewprthy that' no ^Indian 
tribe or individual in any state has taken legal action 
to force a state to provide-^'chilci welfare servicesf> and 
apparently no tribes have formally. complainecJ to SRS. 

Can States Refuse to Serve Reservations? 

"! ~~ ~ ] > '~1 ^ 

A state's failure to -provide the same ^services to residents 
of Indian- reservations as it provides' to other persons in 
the state raises the question of yhether such state action 
conflicts with ' federal statutes -of is unco;nstitutional. 
To answer this question,. -the following discussion considers 
the "statewideness" .'provisions of Title IV and XX, general, 
equal protection" principleqrr, ^ and specifl'^c case/law concerning 
the eligibility of .-reservation^ Indian persons ^Eor Social 
. Security programs'} 



The "statewidene^s " requirement for Tiitle IV- A' financial 
assistance and AFDC-FC • programs providps^ that^ "a s tate plan 
. . . must . . vbe >in effect in 'air political,,s\abdi visions 
of the State;, and> if administered by* them, be mandatory upon 
them." . The; regulations ^further provide /that- the statewide 
operation of bhe state plan shall be '"accomplished through 
a "system of local offices. The :apparent purpose of 
these regulations is that each .state 's. Tit],e IV-A program \ 
be administered ...uniforfnly; so that- the- sarnie level of 
. assistance is,, available through^oxlt^ the state. 

In contrast,* the Title IV-,B s tatewi^eriess requirement permits 
internal geographic variations within each state in the 
provision --of services.. The specific statutory language • ' 
authorizes financial assistance to ^ach State in order to - 
make : ' • ' / ' ; 

a satisfactory showing that the state is extending 
the provision of child-welfare services in the 
State,' with the priority being given to communities . ■ 
• v;ith- the .greatest need -for such^ervices after 
giving consideration to^ their relative financial 
need, and with a view to making available by 
July 1, 1975, in all. political siabdi visions of " ' 

* ' the State, for all children in need thereof, / . . . 

^ ^ chiia-welfare services.^® . ' ^ 

: . ■ ■ . ^ : • . 
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This differs in two significant ways from tha Titl^ .' ^ 

IV-A statewidepess requirement. First, ujitil l July . , 
?i975, the participating states- were not required 
under Title IV-B to have, child welfare programs with ' 
statewide scope, merely^ to show satisfactorily that - 
theV 'were/e:^tQnding these programs -in this direction. • 
Se^cond/ a s:tat^^may jglve priority to communities with th^*' 
greatest need for theSe services "after giving consideration 
their Relative financial need, "^^V" ' ' 

The 'statewideness requirement in Title XX* is> much -less ; . , 
strict. "Title XX/requires that family planning services' 
be prQvided stat'ewidQ ^nd that at least ^bne social sery:ice 4 
be. provided -in each part of the state for each of the/ f iv^ 
goals of. the title. States are free to divide themselves 

'^into districts and tq\provide different types or combinations' 
of- services in'' different districts (Since Title XX is 
quite new, it is notiyet clear whether these* provisions 

,wi.ll. be challenged, perhaps on equal protection grounds, 
o^. whether they would survive such a challenge.) Under 
Title XX*", st.ates ajre allowed to design their p'lans so ^as 

'^•"to place Indian ^^reservations in 'separate . districts .and to . 
provide only m^inimai •^•^^rvices in these areas-; Ilowever, 
this type .of -pJ;an wbiald require .limiting services -to^.^non- 
Indian as'^well as Indian residents .of reservations./"/' 

Under traditional .equal protectiori:-prihciples , a state has ^ - 

the right t6 make* classi fications ^ias long^-^as those classi-: . 

ficat ions meet what is called, "the reasonable basis test../' 

.This testt^kpplies when classifications are in the area of , 

economic activities and social welfare.. As. the U .S. /Supreme " 

Court* 'Stated in the cas^e- of Dandridge v. Williams : , - 

./ r, ^ — -r ^ * " ' ■ f 

■ ' 4 - . • ^ . ■ 

In. the: area of economics land social welfare;.; a state- ; 
^.does. not violate ttie ' Equal Protectiom Clause . ' J' 
mere'lV because the classiticatibris m^de by; its. ' / - 

laws^re imperfect.' If the classification has . ... r-^-/ 

. • some "Jteasonable basis'," ii: dp.es'' not offend the^^ / % 
- Coris.titu^iion simply becaus^e the classif icatioji . " is .; 
not made with mathematical nicety or because # 
^ in practice it results in some inequality ^ ' 

' .. ■ 1 y ^ ■ , . -.J 

IIo>/ever, when the classification in qiUestion is based on ^. 
nationality ;or race, 'ii:,is called an ' "inhfereiitly suspect" 
classification, and it is .inore difficult to -j'ustify. ' The , 
test , applied is the;"strict scrutiny" test;^the only/way 
a state can pass it 'is to sh'ow that the classification.!^ 
necessary to the accomplishment of a ^^compelling s tate interest 



Thus, in the area of ieconomi;cs and social welfare/ a state * 
has, "considerable latitude in • allocating . ^ . ^^AFDC resources , 
since each state is free to set its own standards. -of need * :• 
and to determine the level of benefits by the amount of 
funds it devotes to the program. "^^ iiowever , : when a state's ' 
classlf icatio.n creates more . than one '^class ^of*'^i^eedy" ■ 
and the classes are sharply; divided racially the class- 
ification, is "inherently^suspect . " VThis- standard would, . . 
apply whether or hot the classiiLf ication specif i'^c^My.'iAen'tioned 
"Indians" as a class. If the state were to'-^proyide seirvicies 
to non-Indian; res ic3ehts of reseryatdohs,, but ,,npt' J:Q\* Indian 
this practice would be eveh inore suspect. : Th6>ques^tion-. 
•then would be whether the S'tate ' s ' argumeh-fes ^ "Indians' 
do not ■ pay state taxes " pr "We cannot', license foster . hbmes^^-- 
on reservations" represent .a "compelling .state, interest.-w " 

In" additi6n/>a qlassif ic^tion such as that outlined above 
Would , very lik^ly^ violate Section Ml of Title VI ot the _ - % 
Civil. Rights Aci: .X)f 19 64, which reads'; ^ ^o. '..^ ' ''V • 

•Kp'persqh in the United States shall on /the i V .\ - 
'gtouncf of race, color', or national' Qrigi;a^>be - ' 

excluded from participatirhg .in,, be' denied the' . <^ ' 

benefits .of / or be subjectfed-\.f o-discrimina.t;ion' ' '.-'^ ' * 

under any program ''or activity receiving Fedeifal ■ v •:v^.- , 
■ .'financial "assistance. ' ^ - ' -^ 

^The question 'of wheth'er' Indians are entitled ^to- Social - 
Security welfare benefits eqijally with- o'^ther , citizens of ' , . 

• a state has ■been addres^ed;*!^^ .le'gal ppiniohs^. 

statutes, ahS- cases'. Although on two 's^parate'bQ'easdbns'* ''-^t'- . 
state, welfare institutions attempted *t}iroiiu3h: litigatidn : 
tO' ^'yoid responsibility* for .making ^s uch-^ payments , in' each.^ ,^' 
insjia^nce they were unsuccessful. * The weight of , legal V " ' ' ".^ 
authority 'is on the^ side ot . the 'equal en1;itl,emen.t' of .Indi 
to,* benefits ; .-.and .no statutory * or .case law .appears' to tlie!:, 

.contrary. ..v - ..• ' ^. 



'JJIJ^e issila^ first appeared^ in. j^iti^ation .in 1938 in Sta'te -v, - 
v ex rel ' V7i 11 iams v ^ Ketnip: ^ The question^ was v/hether the. s'tarte, 
of iMontana .or the counties in the state wer^: responsible ■ ■ 
for tfte payment of wcliare benefits to .res«ervati%ri*^'^Indi a^^^ 
The .'Supreme Court of Monta'na was "request cd-ft 

cv '^'tiat^e statute which reg^uired that- the j.stat:^ gyeneral ^uhd 'i 
reimbiarse the .counties for' social^security assistance - T :.; 
reservation' Indians . In the process ■ o£'_,rGyidering^^^i 
that ''the' state. general \fund -v/as j:esponsi]D';^le >'the- 'cbuf \" 
discuss'ed Indiaris*^ entitrei)[ie-nt^to% Social Security benefits' 
as citizeitis: ' ^i. ^ ' . - . . 



,The bTOa.d -language" of the federal Social Security 
] Act on Its f ace made- the grants to the, states \; ' \ 
* contingent} - upon the faCt that no citizenship . ^ . \ 
. • requiremenLt^'shpuld' exclude any . citizen o£ the ..... . ^ 

United States; from relief benefits'. Indians are. 
citizens Qf'f the United States. . ^ \ 

-s /rhe>..M^ the question - 

. cl>oosijig' to accept or reject federal , grafts , ^ > 
/chose . to '^accfe^t* tfeemv^ do this, it was obliged ^ ^ 

•.. to mi'e^t-jrthW'-condi.tioris imposed:.^ ^' . ■ ■ 

, ■- ^ . '■ ^* ■' ^\ , ^ .■ . 4.- f , ? 

^tate ex 'rel. I7ill>ieim's '-Vii'' Kemp is of ten- cited to s-uppoft 
the proposit.ion;^^tl]iaH:"^India^ entitled €o Social 

Security benefits .:■ T.i % \ v\ .: * 

^ ... ■ ^ '■ ■ ' V r -^^ ■ ■ , - ' v- 

The -issue .was r^^ ^gain.^S;ixteen ijears^ Idter . .In 1954, ^"^ 

, £ft;j.>thfe. he^ Arizona arid San 

^Diego '^Cbunty in .^ali^brnla-^'b^cam actively involved in . 
..attempts ^to limit ^stH^tk^ Indian 
welfare paymei!)^^^ exCluded'.resefv^ation ^Indian 

residehts^forom^ i:ts'^'*§^ by an enactment of the state 

iegisl^^rure,^ -whieii. s.t^ "no assistance shall be 

. pay abj.e under;^\ such , plan to\ a^ny^ person of \ Indian blood while^ 
living: on Vvfederai'^I^^ reservation ."^^ . Arizona^then 

Subgiit'te;^ a 'plan^:.-u^ 'XIV of the federal Social 

Seciif'ity'-Act for a£(J to^^^^^^ and total^ly disabled, 

;whipli 'exc lucked I ndra^!^^ -BHEV^'s predecessor,, the Federal 
"^Securiiy Agencir ^[J^SAy t:he plan on the 

ground^ th^t the plan wag racially^ discriminatory and thaV 
it. imposfeii as:|^"a condition .oi^i' eligibility a residence requi re- 
iRent'^prolxibitea..by - 1^ Social S.ecurity Acl;^, 

• . ^ . ' ^ ■> . / ■ « ' ■ 

Arizbn^ -t^iereXapon b>rought^ suit Heclaring that its* pl^n^ did < 
meet FSA' reguirements. and^ to compel. *the administrator 

to. approve It-;;. In Arizona v, Slewing the court rejected 
the» theory tjia^'the staj^ program was racially discriminatory 
butljt^olind that . the exclusion of Indians by Arizona was , . 
arbltarary,. despite Arizona's argument that the federal govern 
^ment ria'4 j:he. ability to support Indians directly, presumably: 
'thfgugh.lhe BIA.* Arizona appealed tliis rulinig to th? circuit 
^^court. but'^ts suit was .dismissed Qn jurisdictional grounds 
""'in Arl-zona \ v, " Hobby > Arizona y: Hobby is sometimes, cited ' 
as legal aiithority^that a state rtiay not discriminate against 
I^idi^ns iri\he delivery of Social Security benef its , . but ' . 
it ^^.^ not a valid precedent since the case was dismissed ■ 
entirely 'oh- jurisdictional .rather than substantive grounds. 
cOn: 'the otheig:, hand, Arizona v. Hobby does represent an 
'impbrteajit fii^s tori cal, episode and is the farthest any state 
•i^has/ attempteji to take 'the ^legal aafgument. • ^ 



Acosta V. San D jego Gouhty is 'the qnly other . directly - •," 
relevant case, S^n Diego County. attempted to" deny welfare 
Benefits' to reservation Indians on the grounds that- they 
were^not residents of the county 'for the purpose of qbtaihdn 
diirect county relief. "On appeal the; court found' that 
res.erxation Indians were'^.fentitj.ed to 'relief on the basis 
of the ..Fourteenth Amendmentis ''^iiarantee of the right to. ' 
•equal, protection. The opinion- reads in part: . 

The argument' th^t , Responsibility for reservation 

• Indians - res'ts exciusiveiy oh the federal gbverxi- . 

.ment has^been, rejected. . . . That res^ervatiqri 

Indi'ans are entitled to direct relief ' from ^, 

either the state or county in which they reside 

■ ' was conceded in Stat'e ex rel V7illiams v..^^ v''-: 

■•■.*; *^ Kemp , . The only issue there was -which 

political-^body shpjuld bear the expense -.^ , . .. 

•«*'■• ' . ^ ■ ■ . 

\. ■ ■ " ' " . . , . 

From the conclusion reached^.that Indian9 liVing 

on reserv^ions in>Cali,forni-a. are citizens and. 

rersidents .:of fhis 'state it must /therefore follow ^ 

thatf under Seci^on Amendment^^XiV of the ' 

^ori&titution of th^ Unite^d S^tates they are endowed 

wlth^'the rights, pr^ivi leges "arjid iramunii;ies equal 

' to those enjo/ed by all other^'citizens and residents^ 

of- the state. ^ \^ 

The issue of 6qual entitlement of Indian -pei^'ons ^-to -Social 
Security benefits has never;been directly addressed by 
the U.S*. Supreme Court. Nevertheless, the court in the 
recent case of . Ruiz y. Morton , whic^h had. nothing to do with 
DREW law but rather, with DIA responsibilities , s'tated in 
dictum its view that: . ' . 

Any Indian, whether' living on a reservation | 
or elsewhere, may 'be eligible for benefits under;, 
the various social security programs in which 
this state participates and. no -limitation may ^ 
be placed on social security benefits because ^ 
' of an Indian claimant 's residence on a reser- 
vation.^^ . . ^ 



BIA RESPONSIBILITIES -for' SOCIAL SERVICES ' Y 

Another complicating factor is -the involvement of the Bureau 
^ of Iridian Affairs child welfare services. Although states 
are ojDligatecl -to provide Tatle-IV-B and 'Title XX services on 
.res!er^vatioi:is^, there is a, widespread misconception that the 
BIA has the primary- rqspph^ibMit'y ^or providing services on- 

"'raseryations^~or perhaps for -all Indians. 

. _ # .J . / . • ^ ■ . i ■■■ ■ 

>The BIA does. operate social service and financial assistance 
'^ '^ programs on rese'rvations. of federally recognized tribes and 

in some circumstances of f the rleservatipns . However, BIA >^ 
.... policy ^is that its services ar^g residual . As stated in the 
BlA^ Indian Affairs Manual' ; 

- A program o^f social- services and assistance for 
Indian children . shalf be. provid^,d as required, 
by the' Bureau of^^^Indian Affairs within the limits 
of available resources., only after determination . . 
of what part, if a,ny, of the hec'essary services ^ 
or assistance is available . through other resources. 
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Similarly, justification for the BIA FY 1976 budget stated: 

, " The program undertakes to provide the necessary 
assistance and social services for Indians on 
reservations and in the jurisdictions referred to 
- above [Alaska and Oklahoma] only when .such assistance 
and services are .not available through State or 
local public welfare agencies. -^^ 

These statements raise the question^ of how BIA officials ^alfc 
to determine .what needed .services are not "available" throafn 
state -local offices. In the justification for. the FY 19^4 
budget, the BIA provided the 'following clarification: 

••'\In certain states, the courts have asserted lack 
of civil jurisdiction on reservations, and this 
has hindered seriously the atbility of state agencies 
to provide protective services for Indian children 
^ . which are based upon state court actions. The 
Bureau, therefore, must find ways and means of 
filling the gap. ^ 

Further guidance as to.^ BIA* policies on this point is provided 
by testimony befqp'e the Subcommittee on the Department of the 
' .Interior and Related Agencies of the ..House Committee on 
• Appropriations in 1969 and 1973. (The point has not been 

35^ 
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raised other appropriati6jis hearings during recent years .) 
In 1969, Rep. "'^^ Julia Han'feen wafj. involved 4*^^in the -following exchange 
•with. William R. Carmack, Assistant 'Commissioner .of ''Conmunity 
Services: • ^ • ^v-"^ . -^ -e ' ^ , 

' ' ' • . < r;. ■ . , ^> 

• MR. CARMACK: If the states don ^ t extend welfare bp Indian 
communities, we- extend it. . 

MRS. HANSEN: Place in thg record the S'tates' tha^ extend* 
welfare assistance to Indians^r,- How many; are there? 

. MR. GARMACK: ..There are about 13 where we e>{tend welfare 

' assistance. There are a few States who provide assistance 

; . €o Lndians and we/cah list them. But in no case would we 

\ be duplicating a State service.* ' n 

. ^ , . ^5. 

; MRS. HANSEN: I think it is well to list thes'S States for 
'the record. 

t • e . • 
• ■ • • I . ' ♦ 

' J) ^MR. CARMACK: ^ There are only^eight States. The States l)hat 
treat Indians the same as, everyone e:^.se. They are the ones 
;who--Washing ton State, Oregon, California, Kansas, Utab^ 
Wisconsin, Michigan,' and Minnesota excepting, the Red Lake 
Reservation.' Those States — - .* ' - 




MRS. HANSEN: Are the only ones— 



MR. CARMACK: They are the only ones. All of the other 
States in the country with Indian reservations do not 
extend .these services to Indians. 

MRS. HANSEN: To me-this is appalling. Here is part of 
the BIA budget for welfare that should^ be in .the total 
welfare budget. Isn't that correct? 

MR. CARMACK: . If that is to' be the policy. ; :^ 



MRS. HANSEN: Let's face it, if .the States of Washington,"* 
California,, and Oregon., fqr instance, can treat Indians 
as people, ""will you tell me why other States cannot? 

. ' ^ •= 

MR. CARMACK: I can't. Speak for. the States, but'^I can. tel-l 
you what . a welfare director in one of the other States 
would say, I believe. ^ 

MRS. HANSEN: Such as? . ^ . ^ . ^ 

MR. CARMACK: I believe he would say that if the Indians'""^ 
are. in significant jiumbers on tax exempt land, not con- 
' tributing to the State 'r pool of revenue from which it 
is able to expend v^lfaie funds, &felien it. is an unjust \ ' 
hardship on the St^e to have to* cov^r, that portion., ^ 



V 



"IfyiRS/ HA'NSElvI': Our .Sta'te does not feel that way. Our State 
"fe^els they >Te making" their contributions as citizens " 
Because the Indians have the same rights, as .anyone. 

In 1973V 'Mrs. Hansen got int6 a similar exchange with BIA 
official Raymond Butler, in which he remarked! 

In sqme States there, are large acreagesjof trust 
s1:atus, land — I 'draw particular .5ttentiop to the 
State of South Dakota where, -ojn Pine Ridge and • 
^ Rosebud you have complete counties who have a 

Very', very small taxable base upon which to. 
support such a community services program as' a ^ * 
welfare program. 



Testimony in both 'Cases appears directed primarily toward 
financial assistance programs . '; ' 



\ 



This evidence suggests the, difficult position in which the 
is placed.. BIA officials as'^sert . that the. tax argument 
partially, explains the nonavailability of SRS* assistance and 
perhaps services to reservation Indians. Although this 
argument "may be legally faulty,, as argued alcove*, the BIA ' 
recognizes the^ resulting nonavailability and steps forward 
"S,^ to supply needed gissistance and services with BIA. resolirces . 



BARRIERS' TO THE PROVISION. OF SERVICES OFF RESERVATIONS 



States and counties can tax land which is riot hield in trust ; 
by the federal government) and' state law- applies f;uli^ to ^ .. 
Indians off the reservation. Thus, the financial' 'and^ juris-; 
dicliional arguments^ for not providing Titlfe IV-B and Title. 
XX services to Indians, dd not apply tb-^ Indians who ..live" on ' • , ^ 
privately owned land off the reservation; {Nonetheless, *; i 
ttfere 'kre signif icant \barriers to the provision of these. / \' 
services- to of f --reservation .Indians • ' ' 

In some quarters, there is a misconception; that serving off- 
reservation Indians is'the^ responsibility bf the BIA. The 
bureau does provide some services ofl6 reservations.'^ It • 
provides social serviqes on a residual basis ' in^OklahomaV 
(except for Tuisa and Oklahoma City) and in Alaska^c lb provides 
limited services to Indians' who have moved to. certain urban :. 
areas in connection with the BIA employment assistance 
program. This program dates from the 1950s and at one time ' 
or another has had offices in Denver, Chicago, St. Louis, 

'• ■ ■ ' : ^ • . ■ 
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Dallas> San Francisco, Los Angeles, and other c'^ities. The 
(program 'helped families' move to these cities , helped them 
find employment, arii^ provided ^ome: social services^-p^pimarily 
referral to other agencies in 'the relocation 'cities—during 
the. first months after their arrival in . the cities . ^ . 

The BIA also, serves Indians who ^ive "near'* reservations.; 
I^n 1974 . the Supreme Coujff ruled^ that Indians , who live near 
reservations are eligible, for BIA financial assistamce programs 
^ ( Ruiz V. Morton). Proposed regulations defining "near 
reservation" were issued by the bureau in November. 1975 but 
hav'e not been fxnalized. They provide that: 

'"Near reservation" means those areas Or communities ' ; 
adjac^^nt .or contiguous to reservations. Whicfi are 
reconim^nded to . tfie Commissioner by~^the local Bureau 
Superinjtendent in consultation with the tribal governing 
body of those 'reservations as locales appropriate for 
V the extension of financial assistance and/or social 
seryitqes, b'&sed , upon such general criteria asi (1) 
number of Indian people native to the reservation 
, /esiding in the area^ (2) a designation by the. tribal 
*^ /governing .body that their members residing dn, the area - 
' ^ are- socially [an.d-^i economically affiliated with><t-heir . . 

^ respective tribe, '(3) geographical proximity off ^ / 
the area to 'the reservation, and (4) administrative 
feasibili-ty of pirpviding" an adequate level of services 
. to the ^area-. The Commissioner sh^ll designate each 

area and publish th^ designations in the Federal - * , 

Register. ' ' ' 

Although* BIA social services are provided only on a tesidual 
basis and drily in limited circumstances off th^ reserya'tion, 
the movement' of many Indians back and .forth between cities 

, and their reservations a^ds to the complexity-of the- situation,*- 
No state has taken 'a^ formal position of reluctance to serve 

cbf f 7reservation Indians, but 'in some places at the- local 
level the pjractjLce persists of discouraging Indians from * ' - 

,app]^ing folrXj^servlpes oji the baisis that the responsibility . 
for^ providing services lies with tlie BIA\ Som^ off-, or 
near-reservation Yndians may prefer to return to the reservation 
for serv^ices, so. thati'^even though they are not domiciled on . 
reservations^ they' r'etu:pn 'to the reservation for certain ^- > 
services • * ' 



SUMMARY • . s ^ 



The"" brief review in 'the f if St.. section o'f this chapter of" 
the legal and constitutional status of federally recognized 
Indian tribes and of federal policy^' toward them^ demon- . * 
strates £hat tribal self-government is not a new- "catch phrase" 
.or slogan of "R(?d Power " advtocatQS but is' tKe law of the 
land. The powers of tribal^ governi-aents have been eroded 
by- congressional action in some eras and have, been ^ strengthened ^ 
•in others, and there ^)iave been many ^urisdiqtion^l struggles 
between states and tribes;' But most Indian- tribes have been 
able to preserve a substantial paeasure of sovereignty. 
Since' the late 1950s , - fedexal poli\::y — as expressed, in acts 
of Congress, Supreme Court decisions, and administrative 
decisions — has worked to strengthen the self-governing powers 
o*f tribes under the policy of self-determination. 

The state ' s : limited power to tax on reservations and the 
limited jurisdiction of state laws on many reservations have 
often been cited as reasons why stages cannot provide the ' : 
full range ot Social Security Act programs -on reservations . J 
It has also been charged that these arguments have been used^ 
to ,hide a pattern of discriminatory nonpirovision of services . 
to Indians. It is clear from relevant statutes and case 
law that states cannot refuse to provide services to reservation 
Indians, but the legal and financial barriers to the full 
provision of state' services are also, v^ry real. .' . v 

* /' ' ft • ■ 

The policy of the Bureau of . Indian Affairs is to step 'for^/ard 
to provide child^etf are Services, within the^ limits ; of ^ 
Available resource's , , to eligible Indians on or near reservations 
and in the s.tates of Oklahoma and Alaska when states or' counties 
do ' not provide su&h services. Although the'BIA provides 
services off reservati^ons only in certain limited circumstances, 
and although' there are no legal or financial barriers i,n off- ^ ^ 
reservation areas to' the provision bf^ child welfare . services 
by statiBS, state and county personnel may refrain from providing 
services because they think- that: the BIA is responsible. 



* Chapter 2 ' • . 

POLICIES AND ACTIVITIES OF MAJOR SERVICE J^ROVIDERS 



This chapter reports the findings' of mail surveys ^of the . 
•sta£e diyisians of child welfare, state insfeftutionsV' Qureau 
X)f Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service area Qffices,- 
private 'agenda, . and Intertribal and national Nat^ive ' . 
American organizations,'. Chapte^ 3 will 'report the-. findings 
of. field research, ' - ' ' .• ' ' 



STATE CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES 



CSRD conducted' a madj. survey of child welfaice divisions within 
state departments of 'social services^in twenty-two states .with 
substanliial Native American^ populations,. Seventeen states*.;^ . 
completed i;t;h^P^urvey ^questionnaire, '^Included in the seventeen 
were:- ^ ■ <> ' ' c ^' ' 



Alasj<'a 

California 

Illinois 

Maine 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 



Oklahoma 
Oregon • 
South D,akota'^ 
Texas . ' 
Utah 

^^ashington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoiping 



'States np«t providing the ^ information refquested included:. 



Arizona 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
Montana 
New' Mexico* 



*See the methodology appendix for further discussion of the 
procedures us.e'd to maximize the response rate.' 



Caseloads 

Accurate and .complei^e data about the numbers of Indians 
receiving child welfare services from state or county welfare 
departments are often not available . Those states 'which are 
reimbursed by t'he.BIA for foster care expenses for certain 
Indian children must keep statistics an numbers of Indians 
served. However, .some states with substantial Indian popu- 
lations repprt they do not record whether clients are Indians,' 
and even in those that do,' some' social workers may not 
always 1 recognize that a client is an Indian, The caseload 
data available from different states also vary in completeness, 
quality, and in the categorization of services.. From the 
data we gathered through the mail survey (see table\2-l) , 
two conclusions can be drawn, however : 

1 . Indian children and families comprise a significant 
portion > of the total caseloads in some states and a 
negligible portion in others . For example, in South 
Dakota Indians accojant ^f or well over half of the caseloads 
for most child welfare services provided by the Department 
of Social Services. In Alaska, 48 percent of , the 
adoption cases reported by the State Department of 
Health and Social Services are Alaska Natives. 

2 . In almost all states reporting caseload data, the 
number of ^Indian cases is much greater than would be 
indicated by 1970 census figures for the number of Indian . 
children in the population as a whole . Here it should be 
noted that the 1970 census figures have been widely 
criticized for undercounting the Indian population. 
Consider , for example, estimates of the Indian population 
in Arizona. The Bureau of Indian Affaii^s estimated 

that 120 , 276 ^ Indians lived in Arizona on or adjacent to 
reservations in 1972-73. In addition, the number of 
Indians in Phoenix was estimated by the Phoenix Indian 
Center to be 15,000 in 1975. These BIA and Indian 
Center figures would suggest a total Indian population 
in Arizona o'f at least 135, 000 rather than the 94, 130 ^ 
Indians counted by the 1970 census.^ 

However, a close examination of the data in table 2-1 
shows" that according to the 1970 census the Indian proportion 
of most child welfare caseloads is two to ten times as high 
as the proportion of Indian children in the total population 
of children in a state. This evidence suggests strongly — 
•but not conclusively-- that Indians are of^en ovcrrGpresented 
in caseloads of state ' agencies responsibleX f or child welfare 
services. ' \ , 



TABLE '2-1 
^' 

CHILD WELFARE CASELOADS OF STATE 
CHILD WELFARE .DEPARTMENTS 



i 

0) 

*i 

•8 
*i 

« Ul 


Service (s> 


No. of Indian 
Cases (State 
Figures) 




Indian Cases as 
%«of Total 
Caseload 


Year of State 
Figures 


Indians Under 


18 as '% of 


Population 
Under 18* 
1970 Census 


ALASKA 


Adoption 


25 




48. 0 


1974 






6.7 


CALIFORNU 


Adoption 


17 




6.4 


1975 






0.5 




' Foster Family Care 


353 




1.2 


1975 








ILLINOIS 


Adopt i'on ' 


18 




^' 1.3 


1*974 






0.1 




Foster Feimily Care 


69 




0.6 


1974 










Group Home Care 


6 




''I'.S 


1974 








(. \ 


Institutional Care 


6 




0.2 


1974 










Social Services for Children in 


















their Own Homes " ■ 


47 




0.5 


1974 










Adolescent Training and Support 
















\ 


S er vices* 


9 




0.7 


1974 








MINNESOTA 


Adoption Decrees 


83 




2.6 


FY 1974 






0.8 




Adoption' Placements ' 


56 




4.1 


FY 1974 










Children Committed to State 


24 I nd . 




8.1 


FY 1974* 










Guar diaxi ship 


8 "Part 


-Ind. 


2 ."^ 










Children Under State Guardianship 


295 Ind. 






As of 6/75 






■ 






.291 P^rt 


-Ind. 














Foster Family Care 


733 




13.3 


12/74 * 








> 


Group Home Service 


65 




7.6 


12/74 










Institutional Care 


79 




2.9 


12/74 










Residential Treatment 


49 




4.2 


12/74 ■ 










Social Services for Children in 


















their Own Homes 


2,133 




6.7 


12/74 










Social Services for Unmarr^^d 


















Mo t^e r s 


191 . 




6.2 


FY 1974 








NEVADA 


All Child Welflare 


n.a.*** 




' 16.5 


As of 5/74 






1.5*** 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Adoption 


13 




6.8 


1974 


\ 




3.2 




Foster Family and Group Home Care ^ 


257 




35.3 


1974 








OKLAHOMA 


Adoption 


41 




13.3 


FY 1974 






4.8 




Day Care Services 


196 




2.0 


FY 1974 










Foster Family Care 


180 




12.0 


FY 1974 










Institutional Core 


120 




2.7 


t^Y 1974 










Protective Services 


143 




13.4 


FY 1974 










Emergency Services 


30 




2.1 


FY 1974 










Social Services for Children in 


















their Own Homes 


10;-429 




4.0 


FY 1974 










Social Services for Unmarried 


















Parents 


15 




5.4 


FY 1974 










Licensing Servir'S 


10 




0.9 


FY 1974 








OREGON 


Adoption 


5 




2.1 


1974 






0.9 




Day Care Services 


' 82 




1.0 


1974 










Foster Fcunily Care 


84 




2.1 


1974 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


Adoption " 


88 




56.1 


1974 






6.6 




Day Care Services 


464 




56.0 


1974 










Foster family Care 


496 




84.4 


1974 










Group Home Services 


27 




57.4 


1974 










Residential Treatment 


29 




50.0 


1974 










Other Child Welfare Services 


n.a. 




Approx. 2/3 


1974 








UTAH 


All Child Welfare Services 


1,150 






1974 






1.4 


WASHINGTON 


Adoption ' 


23 




8.7 


1974 






1.2 




Foster Family Care 


503 




" 8.7 


10/75 









/ 



-33r 



42 



TABLE "2-1 (continued) 



WISCONSIN Adoptive Plac€anent8 „ 

Children under Custody of Div. 
'^'ramily Services 
Foster Care-Boarding Homes 
Foster Care-Group Homes . . 

WYOMItto <ifi^^ion 

Day, Care Services^—. 
Day Treatment 
\, Fos\er Family Care 

Hcmemaker Services 

• • Residential Treatment • ' t. 

Protective Services ' 
Qnargency Services' 
Social Services for Unmarried 
- Pjurents 



c 

Id 0) 


lA 


u 

.3 


e «M c * g 


'0 « 
C 

M W « 




IM 09 


p o o « w 

-HOC 
O «P -P fH U 


NO. of 
Cases 1 
Figures 


Indian' 
% of 'Ti 
Caseloj 


Year o 
Figure 


Indiar 
18 as 
Popul i 
Under 
1970 C 


42 


8.2 


197a 




288 


11.5 


3/72. > 




163 


■ 14-0 


12/72 




10 


^ >■ 9.1 


12/72 




1 . ' 




. 

1974 


1.4* 


35 . 


' 1.8 


1974 




5 


2.5 . 


1974 




17 


3.0 


. 1974 




10 


22.2 


1974 




6 


5.0 


1974 




40 


""4.6 


1974 




8 


8.9 


1974 




- 1 


1.2 


1974 





•The figuiJes in this column may be too low.^ They ai;e from the 1970 census, which has been widely criticized 

for underenumerating Indians. See further discussion in text. 

.-••Total Indian population (all ages) as percentage pf total state population. , 

•••n.a. * no answer 
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There are many possible re.asons' why Indians are ^ a 
over-represented in the caseloads; of state child, welfare^ 
agencies. Perhaps there is a greater neecl,--f or services on 
the part of Indians, or perhapS':there are in9onsistenci€s 
between the needs of Indian families- and' standardized praatices 
for providing child welfare services to the^ general population, 
or^a special effoi^t may be made by some. states J:o provide 
•these'** services .particularly to Indians Additibnal Analysis 
is necessary to. choose among these^ and" o€her possible ihfeer- 
pretations of the-^reasons that Indians ai^e overrepreJ'ente.jl 
in these caseloads. * - ^ 

■ • 7, . ^ •' . ■ ' 

■ ^ . . - . • 

Special Pro^?^isions Concerning. Indians 

Notwithstanding tjie apparent large; volume of Indian cases, 
relative^, to ^Indian populati^dns , only four of the -seventeen 
states resi^onding to our survey indicated that they have^> 
incorporated-rispeqial material aboiat Indian children into 
their state' plans, manuals ,^^jor other forpaal documents . In 
their responses to the mail- survey, some states explained 
the lack of special policies concerning Indians by npting 
that Xndians are treated equally — iihat is, the same as other, 
citiz'efis. j:For * e.x'ample , the Oklahoma Department of Institu- 
tions, Social and RehabilitjEative Services responded: 

' * ^- . 

A The Department's policies a? described the Manual ' 
are based upon the individual needs of persons served. 
For this reason no spepia^l services are .put:lined for 
any one group of ^peopl-oe. They are available to all 
people . " - ' ^% c' 

The Okl'ahoma Department of Institutions, Social and 
Rehabilitative Se$*vices has assured compliance with 
(the) . . . Civil Rights Act of 1964 - - which 
states: "No person in the United Sta^iies shall, on . 
the ground of race,, coloi^,^ or national origin, be 
excluded fro/n participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to d^iscrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance . " ' ^ » 

> . * -'^ ' . ' . 

The Department of Human Resources in Oregon presented a 
similar position: ^ , 

. Flore in Oregon,^ it. is not a policy to provide child 
welfare scr^'iaos on a special group basis., nor to 
oxcludo services to .-a group, but to blanket all 
groups within the Agency's service^ delivery system. 



4i 
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The Iliinois Department- of ' Children' s^'^andv^*^^ Services 
responded ta the survey with the following cotrunen^s: . , " 

Opinion questions (on the mail survey ques:blonnaire) »^ . 
weSre not "'answered because the Department 's committed v 
to serving ^11 children needdng service dnd to" answer'- ^. 
would injply making. poTicy exceptions for one group.' 
arid not for others equally ; in need of ^^ervice. Each- / 
* '"^child^, and family is served,;rWith caref ul^corisideratidn 
of particular* needs and factors J-hat im-pinge upon the 
case. -I'f/ peVhapss, . we intergre.;£ed the; questions .too 
narrowly , leit me ^assur^ you -that Indian children 
receive the^samep' care and attentionj'as any other . 
■ children in' similar circumstances . / . 

The Department of Human Servrces^iin Maine suggested another 
• reason fpr lack of special "provdsions - fdr IndiarV'^'Children" 
the S5iall number of Indian cases and the.i^lack of knowledge 
about Indian child welfare, ^^'^^^f^v-.j ^ 

1 want to take this means, of ^,.s.ay^ing' tliat the 
questionnaire i's not well f il*fed-out--which I am 
awa^e is very significant in. its own right. A*s 
we attempted to respond to the various questions , p. . > 
we became very aware^fof how- little we. know about 
services to Indian children and families. 



At the other end of the .spectrum, four states,, responding-* to 
the survey have incorporated spe&ial ^material^ concerning Indian ^. 
child welfare into their state" plans and manuals, THese s€ktes 
'shaire certain other .characteristics also. Three of the.t:'' . 
states — Alaska,, Nevada, and Washington-7have urrtil rdcefftly 
exercised^ jurisdiction 'over child welfare matters involving a 
Indians. (Washington and Nevada exercised jurisdiction 
under PL 280 /'/Nevada recently retroceded; Alaska^^^has only 
one small reservation. ) There are o^her PL 280-^ states which " 
do nb£ report special provisions concerning Indian-/ child 
welfare' in state 'pl^^is , manuals, and other ma -feerials — such 
as Minnesota, Wisconsin, California', ^n4 Oregon* (Wisconsin; 
however,! does have specific staff assigned to Indian matters 
at regional offices of the state department of s.ocia.l services.) 

The fourth state which reports written, polici^es concerning 
Indian child welfare is No^th .Dakota This state does not 
exercise jurisdiction under PL 280; indeed, N'orth Dakota has 
taken c\ strict position about the jurisdictional lim4ts=^ on 
providing state -fchild welfare sorvice^s on reservations. The 
special ^rJJttcx^ policies about . idian child v/elfare in North 
Dakota h^fve feeen the p]:.o5uct, in part, of • extensive discussions 
between /the state, tribes, and the Social .and ^Uehabilita tion - 
Slervice concerning* the impact of jurisdic tioncil limitataons 
on SGjryi'ce delivery . - " / 

-3 6- . . > 'V ' 



In suKi, //the statks which' dd report written policies specific - 
to In^iAri chi'rd* welf^arfe ^e air 'gtates' 'in >wh2ch jurisdictional 
issiief 'or^- the clear rant of jurisdiction over child ^welfare^ -. ■ 
matters to the states have impelled the. state departments 
of special services?, to defirfe writte.fi'^poli'cies^, ' '^^ " - 

-. . * . f .. ' '» - ' • • 

Nevada's State . plan f or.-Tit]^ ,XX..s±ates that Jndd-an f-amiliesr --^ 
and c!hildren living on rfeservat^ioTis are. eligible for the ^ 

«same services as other Nevada citiz-ens'^ li\^ing*'. within the s - 
same geb|ra|)hical area.^ Thg ^Nevada - Manual contains tSiree:- :» 

-references . specif ic^.to. Indian children. In the section on 
adoption^ Indian cliildren-^ as well as /inormal ^.-^healthy^^-^-^.' . 
Mexican or C^aucasian infants" are def^ined as not being': . 
!'har<i--to-place . ^The section on foster care specifies that 
the state will provide foster care" s'erviqes^o ail; off.- -g^^ 
reservation . Indian children and to' AFDC -eligible ^children on"^ 
all reservations. "The manual further states t^ji-at the Inter- 
-T;cibal Counci4r of Nevada,, which provides' social "k^rvices^^ . - - 
under contract*, from.,, the. BIA-, ,vf!fell provide foster care services 
to Indian children on reservations where ti^^e state is Tiot 
providing full services.^ The manU^. outlines referral^^ 
procedures between the state and^the Inter-Tribal -Council • 
Pr<^cediires for entering..Jjidian childr^ in BIA boarding 
schools are also outlined in* the manual. f ^ 

- The ^manual of the'^Alaska ^De^artment of Heal'th and Social ^ : 
Services states in the section oh adoptions: ^ , 

The.' staff will reach out to Black, Native, andy 
Mixed racial families as the child of minority ^ 
or mixed race^ should have the opportunity to 
grow up with parents-'of similar background if ^ ^ 

^ipoSsrble. ^ ^ ' ' . ^ 

Alaska aX^o reports that the state adoption law includes 
provisions specif icaily designed to^-make ''legal - adoption?^ by 
.Alaska Natives more feasible, including a provision thaf 
"inye^bigations* are not required if the person petitioning to 
adopt a child is within the fourth degree of. lineal or 
coMa'teral consanguity of the child. ' . - 

.The manual of the Social' Services Board of North Dakota 
states even more explicitly that placements of Indian children 
in non-tpdian families are to be avoided -if possible: 

By tribal , resolution, press release, and otherwise 
the Indian people have mada known a concern over 
the removal or possible removal^ of Indian children 
from the i reservation to a non-Indian ciltture off 
the re^ervatioi;!. This concern is also to be 



recognized and respected. Therefore, with reference 
to those Indian children living on the federal 
Indian r,ese.r>v;at ion, representatives of state and 
' ' county government will not be involved in the. 
4^^.^ removal, of an Indian child off the. reservation, 

but' may respond to the tribal court in terms , of . 
\ sociai ili^formation or recommendations. In keeping 
'with this concept-^ .the county welfare board i^ Jiot - 
to accept legal clistady erf an Indian child unless* 
the appropriate court has first de^termined the child 
is to livo and be cared for off the reservation."* . . r 

The "Northr'-»-Dakota manual also cites a ruling .by the Worth 
.Dakota, attorney general that the state has no authority to 
license child care facilities^ including foster, homes , on 
reservations. The manual describes the alternative procedure 
by which the BIA. certifies - to the state that , a home meets, 
state- standard s'^'nd the state then "approves" the home to. 
make it eligible f or" AFDC-FG payments. Also in the manual • ' 
is a description "of €he BIA' contract with the state for _^ > 
foster, care placements _9f Indiah children who are not eligible 
for • AFDC . ' " 

. . ✓ 

.The state which has gone the farthest in developing special 
procedures and policies for Indian child welfare cases is , ' '-^^ 
Washington. Since 1972 there has been an Indian Desk 
w>ithin the Washington Department of Social and Health Services^ 
(DSHS).* In brief, the desk' has functioned as aresource^ 
within, the department and as a liaison between the departihent 
and Indian groups alfd tribes. In tRe years since the formation 
of the desk, several positive steps have been^ taken, including: 

th^ establishment of DSHS outstations . on reservations 

the compilation and distribution of caseload statistics, 
parj:icularly- in child welfare 

increased Indian representation on various- DSHS ^. " 
advisory bodies " . 

increased Indian^ employment by DSHS 

revisions of ^ihe Washirigton Administrative Code,. 
providing for ^ the creation ot local Indian child welfare 

■* • ■ 

*The organizat^Lcn and activities of the Indian Desk are th^ 
subject of a case study report included irP chapter 5-. 
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committees to reviev/ all Indian child 'welfare cases 
, and providing that Indian children are to be placed 
in Indian adoptive homes, preferably within their 
own or a related tribe, Unless it is formally 
estaBiished that this is not possible 

'6. increased Indian input into planning . for Title XX \ 

Federal Instructions Concerning Indians 

Although, most states have not made special policies or 
provisions for Indian child welfare.- cases , the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service> the federal agency responsible for 
programs under Titles iy~A, IV-B, and XX of the Social 
Security Act, has issued' a ruling concerning ' Indian child 
welfare. In 1970, SRS instructed state agencies that tribal 
court orders must be followed in cases involving reservation 
Indian children and- reiterated the SRS. position -that financial 
assistance programs must be administered on a statewide- 
basis including reservations.^ 

On 30 December 1974 , SRS issued a Program Instruction, which 
summarized and strengthened SRS ' s position'on the respons4- • 
bilities of state agencies for Indian .child welfare matters 
under Titles IV-A and IV-B. The Prograip Instruction was, in 
part, a respbnse to the Indian child welfare hearings in 
April 197.4 before the Subcommititee on inclian Affairs of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular/ Affairs , The 
Program Instruction uses unusually 'forceful language*; ordering 
states--as a condition of receiving Title IV-A and IV-B 
fund3~r-to overcome existing legal barriers, if y. necessary by 
reaching agreements 'with other agencies, including tribes. 
The instruction affirms that a. ^tate musi: make strong efforts 
to overcome obstacles to the delivery of • AFDC assistance to 
Indians who as "citizens of the State in which they res i(de^ 
- . V . are . . . entitled to all rights, privileges and 
immunities that , aire accorded . other citizens. " A state 
cannot be "relieved of responsibili^ty to supply' AFDC foster 
care by asserting statutory or administrative authority, or 
lack of such author,ity/ which prevents an otherwise elgible -7- 
child from meeting all the conditions , under pection ' 408 . 
In shori|U."it: must- take whatever action is necessary to 
remove S^tacles to a child's eligibility," Specifically, 
"where an rXndian Tribal Court has jiirisdiction over civil 
actions on an Indian re:servation, it musH: be recoqnized/as 
competent to rfiake such "a judicial determination,^**^ The Program 
Instruction goes on to make it clear'^that: . ^ 



"A state agency. must accept responsiblity for care 
and services for an otherwise ^eligible child from 
an Indian Tribal Court,- or enter into an agreement 
' with the. public agency which has accepted responsi- "i ^ 
bility for the child. Refusal by the state agency 
to do one or the other could arbitrarily exclude 
■ from 'AFDC fps^er care and services all otherw:ise 
'eligible children who are within/the jurisdiction" 
of an Indian Tribal Court. Thus, if action by the 
5t9te agency is necessary to make the child eligible, 
the agency must take/that action. 

The State must license or approve for AFDC fos'ter ■ 
care foster family homes and nonprofit , private 
child care^ institutions oti Indian reservations, 
which rn^et' the state's licensing standards. ^ 

Eveja where the state beli-eyes i-t is without the 
power to^'enter a reservation for inspection, - 
'purposes, it is responsible f or 'qbtaining the 
r^quis.ite authority ,,: or for arranging with someone 
-■^ who hasirthe ^authority, for inspection and reports 

t6»-,be made in order to carry out its responsibilities.'' 

^ • ' ■ - :^ / • ^ ^ ■ 

The discussion df day care follows similar lines: "As with 
foster care," Section 402 requires that the State provide 
assistance in the form of day* care statewide for all eligible 
children, including, Indian children."^ 

tW Program Instruction also reviews state licensing standard 
as^-applred to Indian people and finds them inappropriate: 

The goals -Qf Title I\| . . • are: £b encourage the* 
bare^/ df depfe'ndent. children in their own homes or * 
in the homes of relatives; to- help ; maintain'' and 
strengthen family life; and to help parents or 
re,latives 'to attain or retain capability for maximum 
self-support and personal independence consiistent/ 
with the mad-ntenanoe of continuing parental care - 
'and protection. . . - ■ ^ 

The present system of foster -care ^ adoption ^ and- 
day care for Indian children living -o?? reservations 
^ has bean defeating these goals. Present standards, 
. as applied to Indians on reservations in foster jpare 
and day care areas, have resulted in an extremely high 
.rate of removing Indian children from their homes and 
. familie-s, compared to the rate, for non-Indian children. 
A major reason for these st.atistjtcs has been that the 
o tandavd..'y employ ed'-in deter^mininrj the fitness of homes 
for children are. not attuned to Indian society. 
[emphasis adde4] • ^ m Ck ' 



The instruction requir^es that the equitableness of standards 
be determined on the basis of tfheir effect upon , recipients - 
rattier than their similar statutory language. The Prograim 
Instruction repeats the arguments set forth in the legal 
memorandum and concludes: - ' 

If one SLtandard produces substantially different 
results ih one- political subdivision of the state, 
as contrasted with another, the standard is not 
uniform in terms of results produced. If diff event 
standards hxould be more likely to aooomptish the goals 
i- of the Aatj they are permissible in otder to, remove 

the hardship ^ and, in extreme cases may be required 
[emphasis -added]*^ ^ \ ^ 

Most states Have not written special licensing standards for 
Indian foster care or day care facilities. .Of seventeen 
states responding to the question concerning foster care 
standards, only Nevada, Washington, and SoutTi Dakota ixjjdicated 
that ^ standards can be modified or relaxed for Indian .homes . 
In Nevada, , licensing procedures include a provision for 
"special" licenses, which are issued when a home meets the 
requirements of a specific child but does not meet ail regular 
licensing standards. This procedure is reportedly used for 
many Indian famil.ies. In Washington^ regulations weret revised 
in 1974 so that: 

in individnjal cases the department, at its 
discretion jy^^riU^y waive specific requirements which 
' because of the^ cultural patterns of the persons 
served or which for other reas^s are inappropriate, 
and may approve alternative" methods of achieving 
the intent of specific requirements if such waiver 
does not jeopardize the safety or welfare of the 
persons in care. , licenses dssued under the 
provisions of this section may be limited or 
restricted by the department . ^ ^' 

' 4 

South Dakota's response to the survey indicated that the state 
had no specific regulations but stated that: "physical ^ 
structure and facilities must b^ in safe condition, but - 
cultural differences .[are] taken into account." As will be, 
discussed in chapter s eve r-ajh" local agencies indicated 
that they informally relax physical standards for Indian 
foster homes . * 



' Indian. Involvement In Sta€e Programs , \ . > 

' " [ ^ ^ " 

'several states have made provisions . for Indian'-^involvement^' in |_ 
the programs of state child welfare agencies?. Eight of thMBT 
fourteen state, agencies wljich responded and which have 
a4yisory boards repprted that there are Indian members on 
th%^se boards. Two Additional states reported other special' 
mechanisms foi^^ gaining Indian input, such as- ^rjoint planning v- 
wioth Native American orgajiizations> holding. Title XX hearings, 
on reservations, and including Indian members on other 
boards and committees ^ . ' " . • 

■ " ' ' i ... 

Twelve of, the sixteen states responding reported that they 
employ Indians .on.' the staffs of the state child welfare ^ 
agencies/ Four agencies have, staff ^^specifically 'assigned to 
Work with Indian child w^eLfare problems. Six state agencies 
reported, t^iat their staffs* had. participated in training 
sessions oh Indian c^^iild welfare during the past year. 

^ • «» ■ 

/ 

. STATE INSTITU.TIONS ' . 

. • • ^ ' ' ^ ^ . \ . • • . /' 

The mail survey -of state departments which were responsible 
^ for institutions for children did not elicit a high response 
rate. Questionnaires were marled to sixty- five state 
agencies in twenty-two states, but' only twenty-eight (43 

- g>ercent) responded. Of these, nine indicated that ^they < 
did not. consider themselves to be involved with institutional; 
progranis. Thus, .the survey yielded data from only nineteen 
^?tate agencies in fifteen states. No information is available 
from several states 'with 's,iabstantial Native American populations, 
including " Alaska , New Mexico, Nevada, North Dakota, and 
Washington. Oh the- other hand, relatively complete responses 

- were provided fpy Arizona, Montana',. Minnesota, Oklahoma, 

South Dak9ta, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. (For a list of agencies' 
responding- arnd a discussion of efforts to increase the response ' 
rate, see the appendix.) ' ' . 

Services Provided ^ 

Only' ten state institutional ^systerps provided' data about 
th-e' numbers dl Indian children in state institutions. 
These data suggest tfaat Indians are a very small percentage 
of. the avercige. daiJLy cens^ufS in inost state.^ institutions . 
Sputh Dakotafand Montana reported the highest proportion 

- ■ -. ' ". ■ ■ . / 
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of Indians. South Dakota reported that 27. percent ofr;the 
children at mental health ins titut;ions 24 percent of/ 
institutionalized delinquents, and^8,8 percent"^ of institu- 
tlonalized mentally retarded children were Indians. Montana 
, reported figures of 20 percent for institutions ' for theV ; 
emotionally disturbed 'and 10 percent for lnstituM:ions for - 
the mentally retarded. \ Utah, reported that ''lO percent of ' . . 
children in institutions for the emotionally., disturbed, 
7.9 .percent in institutions for delinquents, and 2,3 percent 
in^institutions for. the mentally .retarded wei^e Ijidxan , ch^vldren. 
In all other responding states, Indian children were V . 
repoi^ted to account for less than 5 percent of ^ ,th6 average " 
daily census of children. ' 

In keeping' with the relatively small numbers of Indian^* ' x 
children in most institutions^responding t;o the survey^ . ^ . . 
the ^majority (fifteen of nineteen) ,6f all respondents., indicated 
that they had no special - programs or policies for Indians,. 

typical comment was made by the South Dakota Board of 
Charities and'- Corrections : "Qui" operation is totally geared 
to treatment and care of clients "^that are sent to us and 
whitei and Indian alike receive the same treatment and benefits 
of the programs," Fo\ir of the nineteen respondents reported 
recent training programs on Indian child welfare^ or related 
matters • ' i - ' 

As mentioned above, the Bureau of Indian Affairs does have 
contracts with several state institutional systems.; proyiding / 
for BIA reimbursement ^ of the costs of institutional care ^ V 
for ' reservatio;^ Indians. These contraqts do not proyide / 
for special programs for Indians.' v / 

Indian Involvement in Institutional Programs ^ - 

' ^ ~~~ " ^ 

Four of the fiineteeh respondents indicated that they 
^employed' Indian staff in Some capacity. Four of the thirteen 
respondents which have advisory boards indicated that these 
boards incltided at least* one Indian member. " irowever, eight 
of the nineteen respondents indicated that there were some 
other formal channels^.f or Indian input into, the institutional 
programs, usually at the local levql. Seven ot the nineteen 
respondents indicated that they had" spine contact or regularized 
working relationship v;ith tribes 'or with urban Indian organ- 
izations • These arrangements include established refer^^a'l 
patterns, regular contacts wi^h tribal officials, <,/ind--*'in 
three ^cases — contracts for community-based services'' from 
urban Indian organizatidns or with tribalfly .operated nonprofit, 
corporations.^ - ' . . 



The Montana pepartment of. Institutions reported that* Montana 
tribes have approached the state .about the cre'a-t;^^^ a 
sixth substate region which would include air^M^mtaria reser- 
vations. This Would invQlve the' separate st^£:^ng and . 
administratadn of programs for ^ res ervat ions .^.;(Discus;Sa s 
between the' .state and ithe'. tribes, are^^contihuihg. - ' f 

... ; • ' ' \ . ' ' : • . . ^ y;^!^ 

The Montaha Department bf Institutions is' also currently 
negotiating contracts with "tribes , for tl^fe «proyis'ipn.'of\ 
services for juvenile, delinquents to reservaLtlcn youthi ^ 
The need for* these contracts originated wijth a 1972 state 
Supreme Court decision, Black Wolf y. Distritt Court , whicK' 
held' that state courts cannot commit res ervaftipn you tli to 
institutions , for delinquent youth, even ^t..the^ r^ of 
trib^al courts, because states lack jurisJaic^iiOB • o^ 
vatTons ;^ Upon the issuance of the DLack'^- Wolf -icaecision , 
the state released all reservation y.out^s^, in fSiat^ institutions 
for delinquents, saying that there was ncfi,- Ifiga^^^ for 
their coniiinued involuntary commitment ('State legislation 
effective in 'July 1975 haslcreated a mech^nisih which 
tribal courts can place reservation Helinql!ifents in. state 
institutions. Once the tribe contracts ; witH^-trte state 
for institutional . services, • it insists pn^ bei.ng reimbursed 
for the costs of *^ins titutionalization by ^tJ^-e; BIA. The^. fiyst - 
contracts are currently being negotiated^ / , i 

VJith respect to "the Recognition of tribal coulrt orders, 
practices vary from state to state. Of the eig-hteen respondents 
in states other than Montana, only tl^ree indicated that 
they routinely recognize tribal court orders.. ^Nine indicated 
that they do not recognize tribal court orders,^ and six * . 
stated that all commitments are voluntary so that' the question 
does no't arise.. 



BIA SOCIAL- SERVICES -PkOGRAM 



The primary obligation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs is to 
administer/ the '*brust responsibilities'* of the f eder'al 
government to , federally^ recognized Indian tribes. These 
'trust responsibilitiesi. derive from treaty obligations and; 
§rom the fact, that reservation land, whether owned by a 
trfbe or allotted to individual tribal member s , is' held in ^ 
trugt by the federal government. Therefore, the federal 
government — i.e., the BIA — has the respoijsibility for regul-ating 
the use of these. landg and dealing with"^uch matters as the : 
leasing ..of lands, the management of water and mineral rigjits. 



range management., and so forth (see: table 2-2 fot a breakdown 
of . the bureau's budget) • ' The :overriding importance of. the \ 
..management of. tribal land.is demonstrated by the placement'' ^ 
of the bureau within the Department of the" Interior. ' ' „ " 

A typical comment' on the relative importance of:- social, 
services .^.to the bureau was made by a long-time BIA area 
social worjcer; in response to-the CSRD mail survey: " , 



Child Welf are Services being^ "services" rattier" than 
"trust obligations" are automatically assigned a 
comparatively low priority in the Department an'd" in 

• the . Bureau. /The need for professionally well- ^ v " . 

..trained and. experienced 'workers in this .field is 
accepted throughout ^the country. There is little 

. evidence that the need receives high-priority consid- 
eration in the Bureau. . . ...The weight ,.df general 

assistance administration, supervision .Of Indian 
money accounts,^ and supervision of proceeds frpm land 
sales are routinely' give^ higher priority consideration 
than "are Child .VJelfare Services. 



j ^fhe Developmeri-^t of BIA Social Services ^ . ' . , 

The BIA social service program has been crdated not by 
legislation ' specif ically focusing on; s6cial services but,, 
rather by a series of administrative actions and by slowly 
increasing appropriations. 

The- statutory authority for BIA programs, ' including social 
service and general assistance programs, is-' the Snyder Act, 
pa'ssed in 1921. The act reads, in* part: 

The Bureau of^ Indian Affairs, under the supervision 
of the Secretary gf the Interior, shall direct, 
supervise, and expend such moneys as Congress may 
from time to time appropriate^- for- the/ benefit', care, 
and assistance of the Indians throughout the United 
States for the following purposes: 

General support" and civilization , including 
education. 

For relief of distress* and conservation of hqalth . 

. . . and for general and incider^tal expenses in 
connection with the administration of^ Indian " • 

affairs . . 

The language* of the Snyder Act is extremely broad , especially 
in comparison with the complex and specific Social Security 

Act. ' \ ' ; " . ' 

-4 5- , ■ , ,. ' - , . 
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TABLE 2-2 



BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS BUDGET* : 





Activity ^ . 


FY 1975 
Amount 
Available 
(000) 


FY 1976 
Amount 
Available 
(000) 


FY 1977 

Estimate 
(oob) 


1. 


Education ' ^ 


. $226,392 


^ $243,190 


$243,807 


2. 


Indian Services 


98,703 


129,531 


^ 154,735. 




a) Social Services 


(63,963) 


. (66,025) 


(71,902) 




b) Law Enforcement 


(10,115) 


(24,333) 


(24,320) 




c) Housing 


(13,203) 


(14,368) 


(16,146) 




t* 

d) Aid to Tribal 
■Government 


(11,322) 


(14,105) 


( 9,480) 




e) Self -De termination 
Services 


(0) 


(10,700) 


(32,887) 


' 3. 


Tribal Resources 
Development 


75,277 


83,778 


88,744 


4. 


Trust Responsibilities 


18,553 


2.1,337 


24,010 : 


5. 


General Management and 
Facilities Operation 


66,598 


73,746 


76,174 


6. 


Miscellaneous 


408 - 


2,115 


2,040 




TOTAL 


$485,932 . 


$553,697 


$589,510 



*'Figurc& may not add up exactly due to rounding. 



SOURCE.: U.S., Congress, House Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee 
on, the Department of the Interior and Related Agencies, Hearings, Depart- 
ment of the Igiberior and Related Agencies Appropriations for 1977 , 
Part 2, 94th Cong., 2d Sess, pp'.\ IA-2--1a^3. 
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At the time the Snyder Act was passed, many* BIA activities 
had a majt)r impact on Indian^ family life. An impact was 
felt through the boarding school system, the distribution of 
rations, health serviges; ,a variety of,, controls over personal 
and* tribal property, and a program of working with women in 
their homes under the field matron service. In 1.928, the 
rierriam Reporff^ recommended that .these • diverse activities be 
combined and expanded' into a ■ coherent BIA program directed 
at strengthening Indian f amily ,and community life and operated 
by trained social workers. The firs't BIA social workers 
were hired in 19.31 by the Division of Education. Their 
responsibi'lities included assisting in the curtailing of the 
/BIA boardings schools by working to ease the adjustment of 
children who 'were returning to their hpmes and hel-ping to 
decide which children should continue^ to attend boarding 
schools. In 1941, these social workers were transferred to 
the newly created , Division of Welfare. However, they have 
retained a role in deciding which children should attend BIA 
boarding schools. 

In '1944 , the distribution of rations was replaced by a system 
of cash payments, with BIA social workers .responsible for 
establishing eligibility. Appropriations for the* general 
assistance ^ (cash payment) program and for social services 
increased from $472,710 in 194 9^' (including salaries for twenty 
BIA social workers) to, $2.3 million in 1952, $5.8 million 
in 1960, and $64 million in FY 1975. 

The BIA's social service and general assistance programs were 
codified in>the Indian Affairs M.anual ?in 1952. In 1974 , 
the Bureau made several changes in the manual concerning 
goals, standards, and- procedures in foster carg cases. ^ •JTtese 
changes responded to recommendations of a study conducted by ■ 
th^ ^North American Indian Women's Association. 

Until recently, the ofily written definitions of the bureau's 
social service programs were, to be found in, congressional 
testimor?y — which is scanty-"and' in- this manual, v/hich is a 
loose-leaf collection of materials j»t easily available to 
the public or to persons outside th^^ bureau. on ^18 November 
1975 , the BIA published in . the Federal Register proposed 
regulations for its' financial assis,tance and social service 
programs. 'No final regulations have y.et been issued. The 
propoiscd rocjula tions. differ . in some respects from the materials 
in the In dian A E f airs' Manual , and -''thcro arc plans to revise 
the manual once fina'l regulations have been approved. . _ 



The Scope the DIA Social ServicGS Program 



The BIA social services program consists of three major ^ 
components: financial assistance, child welfare services, 
and social services. The budget for these components is 
summarized in table 2-3. Financial ^cissistance in the form 
of the BIA general assistance program accounts tor over two- , 
thirds of the social services budget. General assistance 
monies are available to needy Indians who are not currently . 
receiving financial assistance through non-BIA public 
assistance programs,, such as AFDC and Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI). The general assistance program includes the 
Tribal Work Experience Program (TWEP) , which provides work 
experiences to employable general assistance recipients. 

The .budget item listed as "social services" is primarily 
accounted for by the employment of, BIA social workers and by 
contracts with tribes which have t^iken oyer the functions of 
BIA agency social work employees. The "qhild welfare" item 
designates funds available for the purchase of services, 
primarily payments to foster parents/ institutions, and 
group ht>mes. 

The scope of services provided by the BIA vari<^s substantially 
in different parts of the country. The- bureau operates at 
three administrative levels: a "Washington 'headauarters , 
twelve area offices, and 'numerous local offices. At the 
local'level, the BIA office is called an'"agency," a term 
remaining from the days' when the federal government appointed 
'"Indian agents" to various tribes. The Navajo Nation is 
served by several agencies; most r.eservations have, one 
agency office; and a few BIA agencies serye several small, 
reservations. The supervising ac^enc^ social worker reports 
"administratively" to the superintendent of the^agency and 
consults on technical matters with the area social workers. 

There are -twelve area offices, ten of which cover agencies 
in more than one state. BIA area offices have a great deal 
more authority than DHEW regional offices. Having operational 
responsibilities, they ard engaged in the -supervision of 
direct service program^ : " Area social worJcers report directly, 
to the area director, "who is responsible to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs for, the administration of ^all programs , and 
activities within his area." ■ ' ' 

Tho scope of BIA social service programs in different areas 
' is illustrated by tables 2-4 and 2-5, which show funding levels 
a*- the area level and total caseloads for all agenaies within 
each area. Several comments can be made about the information 
in these tables. 57 



TABLE 2-3 
BIA SOCIAL SERVICES BUDGET 







FY 1974 


FY 1975 


t 

FY 1976 ■ 






Actual 






1. General Assistance 




$45,389,217- 


$49,095,000 


. $49,573,000 


\ 

(Caseload) 




(61,424) 


(65,000) 


(68,000) 


2. Other Welfare Assistance 




... 




a) Child Welfare 






6 480 000 


7 776 000 


(Caselpad) 




(3,007). 


(3,100). 


(3,200) 


k) Miscellaneous 
Assistance 




412, 4U1 . 


i 

Ann nnn 
4UU , UUU 


OHKJ , UUU 


(Burials) 






(250) 


(1,200) 

r 


« « 

3. Social Servic^es 




7,356,482 


7,988,000 


8,000,000 


TOTAL 

i ■■ • . ^ . 




• '.$60,080,860 


$63,963,000 


$66,189,000 



SOURCE: Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, "Operation 
of Indj.an "Programs," in U.S., Congress, House of Representatives, 
Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on the Department of the 
Interior and Related. Agencies, Hearings , Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations for 1976 , Part 3, 94th Cong., 1st Segs., 
17 March 1975, p. 71. 



^ TABLE 2-4 ^ 
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.•■ • BIA AREA-CHILD .WELFARE CASEI^OADS . <-> ' ' 
■ . '■" " ^ V • . 
' ' . t ■ y - ■ 


^ — •» 

Quid Welfare Services 


Total Number of Children Served by Agencies in Each Area Office 


Aberdeen; 
•South Dakota 


! » - . 

MX ^0 

V U ■ MA 
; a Z .i « (O 
/ & 13 


n <a c « 
: o> c M « 
. c <a v 

c « 

^ a w < 


I 

'J »■ 

a 10 

* A- V w 
' C (O 


"o S 

A V 
<0 C 
V c 

.'^S* ... 


Mufekogee, \ 
Oklahoma 


> 

Navajo 


Phoenix , 
Arizona 


1974 > 


■(■. - '•^1' 
1974 1974 


1974 ^ 1974 


1974 • 


V1974 


1974 


\FY 75 


1974 


Adoption Services 













Day Care Services 



Day Treatment- 



Foster Family GAre 



Group Home Services 



Homemakcr Services 



Institutionax Cire 
for ChiTdren 



Residential Treatment 



Social Services for 
Children irx thii'ir 
Ovm Homos 



Social Services for 
Unmarried Parents 



179 



149 



263 



86 



47 



128 



188 



100 



105..* 



,12* 



17 



656 



25* 



5S> .*48 * 



^9^ 



38 



26 



- 200 


. 320 1 


37 






!;?^84 ^ 


500 J 


1 345 


i 

. : .5-1 


1 342 


^^^^ 


1 99 


I. = 



4 > 176 " 



. 21 



* Other 



Indicates that no serviqe is provided^,. B Ina'AcaJas that minimal services are available. 

Indrcates servf^ice io provided but caseload statistics are not available- 

*Io response was received from the Portland and Sacramento Area Offices, 

There is no child welf are^progrslm in the SacramentcTarea; -.. '"7 <j3; 



■ • BIA Estimate 

*• Average Caseload per month, 

^Fanfily Coynseling 
^Adoption'Services: referral onlf 
3 "Very few" ^ vf . ' 

Supervision of Indian Money Accounts 



^•'Contract for as needed** 

^Separate totals for children served are not available, 
'^Home studies usually at request of tribal court. 



ft 



SOURCE: Results of CSRD m*il survey. 
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' ^ TABLE 2*5 

y ;i 'BIA CHIIDrjWlfAM qW^S AW) EXPDflHWRES*-'-^''?:,^, ■ 



■4 y. 



,4' 





Foitii CA:e . . 


•I* 

HftJlCll f 


"" r ' 

Blind V Duf* 


Depondint^ ♦ / 


D«liA^9nt 


' '.■ ^ , 
iktarnity 


Othtr . . > 


' 'itJUl 
inititutiotiL 


• * 

SpMlll Nttdl *^ 


itoul 
Child Mlfiri 




uuunt 




amount 


cuei 




CAHI ittUnt 


CUM ViRpunt 


c«Mi . uount 


ciHB' 'laottnt . 


Clill / 








. cuii > iiount 


AbtrdMA 'i 


. V4i' 


' 647,806 


35 


- 46,354 


V ' ' 




8 26,339^ 




364;421 


1- , Sfi4B 


■ii ' 2T,^3ft:'^ 


64 


( 146>162 


14 


-il 8)130, 
"11,520 


519 mM 




167 


210, 3ie 


^20 . 


104,869 


B 


^ -26,363 


;.IB / 56,970 


'42 


■4,100 


M 117,170 


rl22 


• 675,912 


if*. 
'23^ 


312^' •^vfl9?4,750 










AnA(^ko 




269,916.' 








A' 


•■8i''''i'i8ui' 




•■29?154 




"■'V'' '.,5ft 
' ,1 . ', 425 ' 


44 


::;:214,710 

' ji 


1 

65 


,.%*;703 
,10^91'' 


1 • ^753 
'm 115,517 


Juniiu \ 




L2I,'SBI 


7 


63,4^0 


I 


11,169 


'23 12^;8B4 






6 ' 55,622 


7 li;809:v 


2(B',924, 




. 20,042 


113 ;.:4io;i«| 


HinnMpoUi\^ 


66;*476' 




























^ 24 69,513 1 


MuakogM 


y. * 


















590 


^ >,. 






1., 


763 






^3 


102,681/ 


242 ' 


1,327,813 


55 


2i),3B5; 


3o^;;^.03,7or 


,13' 


60^,779 
296,605 


> ,19,622 


, r07,, 236,5qi 
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1 . BIA,. social ser'vices are strictly limited in Oklahoma and 
certain other states which exorcise substan-ETal 'jurisdiction 
over Indian lands . The Anadarko and Muskogee area offices 
report that their primary involvement in chiM welfa5:e 
services consists of arranging -placements in BIA, boarding 
schools, providing services to children in their homes, 
and providing services to unmarried parents • The Portl-and 
Area Office has no budget^ for child welfare services (e/g., 
for payments to foster homes, institutions and group homes) 
because these services are provided by the states of Washington 
and Oregon. The Sacramento' Area* Of f ice consists 'Of only 
one social worker. It has no social service programs at the 
agency level and no area child Velfare program. 

2 • In general, the BIA does not provide adoption s:ervices . 
The 'BIA does not l^ave the authority to accept custody of 
children. The Indian Affairs Manual reads: 

While the Bureau of Indian Affairs exercises certain 
controls over Indian trust land and may provide pro- 
tections for income accruing to certain Indian 
persons, . the Bureau i^ not constituted , to exercise 
powers of guardianship o^ the person or to^be vested 
with custody of a child. The Bureau as any Federal 
administrative agency must look to tlie Court of 
jurisdiction fesponsible for protecting tlie child 
when his parents do not exercise chei-'r natural -guardian- 
^ '^ship or do . so . inef.f ecti.ve.Xy , or when his le.gal . 
guardian does not exercise his office or does so .;i-;.rV:, 
- 'ineffectively. Such protections are sought from 
Tribal or State Courts". ^ - 

At the request of the appropriate court (state or tribal) , 
the BIA. can provide certain adoption services, such as hoj;ne 
studies. But a BIA social worker must work with, the coprt to 
^have custody vested in "a state'child welfare agency or a 
licensed child-placing agency. The Phoenix Area Office lists 
;f if teen cases of direct service. These are cases of the Indian 
Adoption Program of the.. Phoenix Jewikh Family and Children's 
Service, -which is supported by a^ contract from the Phoenix 
Area Office. The Navajo Area Office' lists 356- cases in which 
the BIA has conducted a home, s-tudy in conn^'ction with- adoption 
proceedings. Most of these- studie'^s are at the request of the 
tribal court and involve in.dependent adoptiq^p petitions- v. ' 
Very few involve private agency adoptions or. adoptions . handled 
by a state department of social services^. The pIA Washington 
headquarters also has a contract for adoption services with 
the Adoption Resources Exchange of North America (ARENA) 
operated by the Child Welfare League of TVmerica. (See 
chapter 4 for a description of these programs . ) , 
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• 3. The BIA ^rarely provides day care or day treatment 
servi'ces . These services are not speci^lcally excluded by 
BIA poli^cy, /but appropriations hav^ never been large enough' 
fdr BIA to consider 'providing sucJi services. (BIA General 
Assistance Grants can b^^ used - by 'recipients to pay for day ' ^ 
Caare, however.) On many reservations, day care programs are. 
supported by federal Title XX fu?xds., with tribal funds 
providing the .. 2 5. percent 'local iijiatch. ■ 

4. The BIA usu^dly pays for institutional care and 
residential trea^femervt ^ Area social services offices contract 
with private facilities and with state institutions for 
-these services. 1 In Montana , however , legal problems arising 
from the Black Wolf case/" which held that state juvenile . 
institutions could not accept court commitments from tribal 
Courts,, have established jnajor barriers to the utilization 
of state institutions by the bureau. As noted above, recent * 
state legisl^ation attempts to circumvent these barriers so 
that institutions can accept placements by tribal ctjurts. 

. 5 . V Homemaker services are provided by some areas but 
not by othgrs . The Aberdeen, Billings, Juneau,. and Minneapolis 
area offices reported that their agencies provided homemaker 
services to a limited number of cases. 

Another source of difference among ^ BIA soc;Lal service 
activi-ties in different locations arises from BIA, contracts 
with state departmeTits of social services,;! BIA area offices 
reported contracts with seven states . Under these contracts , 
BIA reimburses -the states for tha/dost oj^ foster care payments 
for Indian children who are f rpm reservatiions and. not ^ligible 
for AFDC- Indian children wi^o are eligil|>le f or 'AFDC" are 
coVe'red by ,state-f ederal^flonds , under Tiiile IV-A of "the- 
SQcial Security Act. Ttie seven spates with BIA contracts • 
are Arizona, New Me^^,- Nevada,, North Da^kota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, and N^Pl:h Carolina. However, -the Minnesota 
contract is b^ng phased out beginning in ' FY 1975 because 
"Lt has be^jrg^nerally agreed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the >&£ate that Indian children, except for- the Jled Lake 
^Resery^ion, in the State are eligible on the same basis as 
other citizens tQ receive Child Welfare and Foster Care 
Services from State and County Welfare Departments."^® 

There is no x:ommon characteristic among the seven states with 
BIA contracts . Arizona , North Dakota, and South Dakota da • 
not exercise jurisdiction on reservations under PL 280 and 
have generally been cautious in extending services to reser- 
vations. But other states which do not exercise jurisdiction 
under PL 280. (Wyom^ing", Montana, and Colorado, for example) . 
have no contracts "with the BIA for* foster care services.. 



Indian Involvement in BIA Social Service ' Programs 



There are several channels for. tribal involvement in BIA, social 
service programs. Tribes and intertribal coulncils can both 
deal directly with BIA area offices. However, there are no 
advisory boards to the. bureau , at either the area or agency 
level. , ■ ^ 

At the nine area, of f ices responding, one reported that an 
Indian held -the top social service position, and two reported 
that ' Indians .Twere assistant area social workers. Two area " 
offices reported no Indian staff , and two offices reported 
Indians only in clerical positions. Seven of the area* 
officers reported recent training sessions, in' Indian child; 
welfare matters.- ^ 

Tribes can also be 'involved in BIA social service programs 
by 6'perating these programs directly, under contract from, the 
bureau. The Indian' Self-Determination Act of 1975 (PL 93-638) 
provided that the BIA and the l^S must show cause' for not 
contracting when a tribe requests a contract. If a contract 
is denied, the BIA or the-IhS must provide" funds to build,, 
the capabilities of the tribe so- that it can operate programs 
^ander contract- in the future. Several tribes and intertribal 
jroups already are providing social service's under BIA 
contracts, and some have been for a jjiumber of years. A 
number of these contracts are mentioned in a later part, of 
this cliapter- which deals with intertribal councils , and also 
in a later chapter dealing with tribai social services 
(chapar 3 , ^ part 1) . 

'] . * * ' 

■ ■■ ^ ."^ ■ ^ . ' 

' BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS 




boarding schools were included- in the study of 
cnild welfare services' for; Indians becaus^e boarding, scnools 
haVc served as 'the major form of out-of-home placement for 
Indian children since the late 1800s • According to Senate 
testimony, in' 1974 the.BIA was operating seventy-five boarding 
schools enrolling over" thi^rty thousand s tudents*^ "3^; 

A second and a major reason for studying BIA boarding schools 
v;as that the majority of students are sent there for social^' 
rather than educational reasons. 

BIA social v;or]:ers use the following criteria in selecting ^ 

children to be placed in boarding schools for soci£\^ -reasons :/ 

• * / 

.- . , . 5 / 

,-'54-. , . . r /' ' 
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L. Those who 'are rejected or neglected for wh6iri<»no 
suitable plan^ can be made ' ^ 

- • f ' ' ' 

2, Those who belong 'to large families with nq suitable 
home and whpse separation from each other is 
undesirable' v . 

3. Those whpse 'behavior problems are too difficult 

for solution by their families or through existing • 
community facilities 

> , . ' " .1 ' * ■ 

4*i Those ,v,'hose health or proper care |is jeopardized 
by illness of other members of the household^ ° 

,7 

Clearly placements made under these criteria fall within 
the realm of ^ .child welfare matters . 

riail questionnaires^ were sent via' the BIA 'area education, . 
directors to 'a sample of tliirty^f i^e boarding schools • 
Returns were r;eceived from sixteen, or 46 percent^ (S^Fe 
'the appendix for jfurt'her methodological 'discussion. ) - 



Students and Staff ' . . - 

The geographical bbundarieiS', of the- population served by 
the boarding schools vary vj[idely. Five reported that they 
have 'students from- across thie nation (although the majority *- 
•come from the state iVhere the school- is located) ; five report 
that their students ^come from three td ten states surrounding 
the school; two have students trom only one states and. four 
serve only one reservation or parts of one large reservation 
(Navajo) . . ' , . ' / • , 

All are residential' institutions by definition, but ^ three 
also reported having some day students. Five of tlie schools, 
^^are actually boarding . dqrmitQ'ri^js / with the^students .attending 
local public schools. A breakdown of grades included at 
the schools' follov/s : . / . . / 

' ' ' ■ i. '* 

0. . , GracJes~K-6: 1 schopl* 

Grades 1-8: * r 2 schools ' ' j 

'' Grades 9-12: • 5 schools , ... . « * , 

■ .Grades- 1-12 : 8 schools / 



: 1 ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

*This school also has a prevocational program j;or children 
aged 13 to 21. . ' • . 



The nuinbeis^^^ of students at, fifteen schools (one did no-fcv.give^,, 
attendance figures) totalled .3^ 957, with the nuniber o| students 
ranging froin 88 to 613. * 

The schools were asked how many people were employed in . . 
administration,, teacjiing, ' a/id in the. doifmitories and about 
the number of Indian staff members. ^ while the wprding of 
the two questions 'does not always permit direct coinparisons , 
some conclusions are possible. At four sclipols all ^ - . 
administrators are Indian; at four' over half are Indian; 
at two less than *half are Indian; and two of the. schools 
Jiave no Indian administrators. <r^The^ responses, did not show 
the^number of Indian administrators* at four schoolSs, but 
it is known 'that the principal at one of tb^^ schools 
is ^ Indian and. that at another- the superintenEl'ent is Indian. 

i\s .notG(^ earlier, five of the schools do not have ins.truc^tional 
programs and therefore have no teaching staff. All of th^ 
remaining eleven^ schools have some teachers and teacher " 
^ aides who are Indian, with the percentages as follows: . 

" / ' 7-25 percentic 2 schools ■ ' 

26-50 percent: 4 schools : . 

51-75 percent: 2 schools 

76-86 percent:; 3 schools _ 

The boarding schools all have dormitory s*siff (called 
"Instructional Aides") who serve as housep.arents to the 
children.' The dormitory, staff s have high percentages of 
personnel who are Indian' (compared to administrators and 
teachers), ranging' from 68 to 100 percent (eight Schools . 
report 100 percent).* . v ;> . ^ 

The schools were also a^ked about pthe'r means ^. for Indian 
input «> into scliool policy, -such, as advisory boards. / All.. ^. 
but one of the schools have atdvisory . boards , and ai;L o^f 
these boards are'^ entirely made, up ^of Irklians. The/basic 

.function of these boards is ^to make policy recommendations . 
In addition to the advisory ^boards , two schools have parent- 

' teacher organizations that function like PTAs ; six schpols 
h^ve parent councils to oversee Title I programs; ,and one 
has a parent, committee. Five respondents mentioned 
contacts with tribal authorities^ and committees, and four 
stated that 'parehts ^contact school of ficials /directly . 
Two schools replied that there are no means /for Indian input 
besides the advisory board. / ^ - 



^Fifteen schools reporting. 



■ ^ ^ , ' ^ 

Social Services at Boarding Schools . ' 

As noted earlier, many students are s^nt. to boarding schools 
for "socia-1 ^ reasons • " The schools^ in. this survey 'viere asked 
what percentage of .their' students were there for* social 



reasons, with the f ollowing^r^sults : 



^ .. None: ' f • 1 sch|ool , \^ * ' 
30 percent: ' 1 school • 
. [ 40 percent: 1 school 

. 61 'percent: *1 school \ 

. - . . 6 7 percent: 1 school . , . 

\. ^ ^ ^ ' ' .70 percent:, 1 school; 

' : 80 percent: 1 school ' , • 

. 86 percent^:^' 1 school ' 

90 percent: \ 3 jschools 
95 percent: .1 school'. i 
. • , ; ' lop pejTcent:, 2 sqhoole ^ . \ 

^ \. , Unknown: 1 school' 

. . ; ' , ..' ■. ■■ ■ 

Several questions were asked of ^respondents in an a.ttempt. 
to assess the availability of ^services ^for dealing with 
the problems '.o'f these students. First, the numbers of 
guidance, counseling ,f and social work staff .-were requested, 
(Dormitory staff are galled "guidance staff" by-BIA.). 
However, most dormitory staff do not have speciaTize^ 
training' in guidance, although supervisory dormitory staff 
sometimes have -such training.. The combined numbers of 
counselors and guidance staff (not J:ounting nonsupervisory 
.dormitory ^taff)' are shown >in tablS 2-6. While cas'eload 
data are too 'erratic to use in this report, the number ^ 
of students , at the schools are reported together with the 
number of c6unselors! The level of training of ..these . 
coun3elors was not obtained. ' ■ • . 



TAI5LE 2-6 . 

COUNSELORS AND GUIDANCE STAFF AT ^BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS 



Counselors ana ' '\ 
Guidance Staff 


Number of 
Sch'ools 




l^umber of 
.Students. 




1 




88 , 


'160,, 


105, 


200 


2 


2 




150, 


154 






■ 3 • 




2-20 , 
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'2^26 


4 


■ A 


23 1 , 


411, 


30 8., 
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■ 1 
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f 
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in spite of the fac't that so nffchy s'tudents are sent to boardin 
schools, for behavioral and. family problems, social workers 
are even more lacking at these schools than are counselors 
and guidance staff. Seven^. schools have -no social workers 
on the staff; six 'schools ha^^e 1; one has 11/2; and 'two - 
have 2. Nearly all of the schools stated that IliS mental, 
health services are used on occasion, -and at three schools , 
psychiatrists come in for regular consultations.,' However,- * 
£hese.,do not represent full-time staff members available 
for casework with the students.,- 

In addition to being questioned about available cpunseling. 
services., respondents were asked whether or not their sclibols 
had any special programs for children with behavioral or* 
emotional problems . Four schools stated that they /do not 
' have any such programs , while the percentages of children 
referred to these schools for social reasons are 5, 90, 
100, and 100 percent. At several other- schools the programs 
described include : use of social workers and clinical 
psychologi-e.ts or psychiatrists from other agencies (tv/o 
schools); two social workers hired under Title I and Title 
.IV, (one school );. recreation ancl athletic program* (orfe' school) ; 
and^^'training sessions in 'grooming and proper behavior (one 
school^ . Programs 'in operation at three other schools 
included: ill one, Title I aid for the emotionally handicapped 



and a behavior, modification prbgrairi in the dprmitories ; 
in the second/ small group counseling; and in the , third, 
a Title I program for dropout prevention. Four additional 
s'chools' have alcohol and, drug abuse programs, which some- 
times 'involve detoxification .as. well as counseling. One 
of these sehools^also has a guidance committee for behavioral- . 
problems ;; another has social v/orkers and a psychiatrist; 
^and; a third reported a regular psychiatric interview 
program for students. 

The use of outside^ resources by boarding schools was ascertained 
by asking whether' or not children are referred to other 
specific agencies an'd under what circumstances. Thirteen 
schools reported that students are referred to IHS ifor > 
heal-th problems; the' other three did not mention outside 
health resouVces. Ten referred children to IH^ for mental.' , 
health services,, -and mental health services' -are obtainec^ 
from state.-or county agencies by five schools'. 

Children are referred for various/xeasons to county departments 
^'of welfare by' twelve schools. ' Services include financial 
assistance for students, vocational rehabilitation, and. ' 
help- in solving 'j uvenile .dellnq^uency problems. Services 
«^or students' families , f^^mily.. planning services , and/ 
conaultatian^ on mutual cases are also/provided. -Since the 
questionnaire did not distinguish between a student • s home 
county and the county in which his or her boarding school 
was iQcated, it /cannot be determined whether the hqme or. 
local county departments are referred to for these seryic<^s'. 
Zt is assumed that the home county normally provides financial 
assistance and services for. a student's family. , , 

DIA and tribal social services are responsible for referring 
children to the ^BIA boatrding schools, and they usually 
provide social s'lommafies on these children to the schools. 
However, the pattern of referrals from the schools to , BIA 
'social workers is very uneven. Nine schools reported that 
they maintain close contract with BIA social workers in 
terms of ' consultation and. followup. Contact mentioned by 
the others included using BIA to locate students ;who ±*eturn 
lat^ or students* families who hay.e moved without n.ot'i.f yirig 
them; making emergency 'contact, with families }.ri casesrbf 
illness oi: accident; giving employment assistance for,, 
graduates or dropouts; making arrangements for unv;ed mothers; 
and planning summer and vacation placements of students.*- 
Tribal' social services aire contacted., by nine schools for 
the following services:' financial assistance , famvly contacts, 
coordination of local' resources , aid- to unwed mothers, f'amily 
and child welfare problems, and consultation . . 



Various other- resources are also used by boarding schools. 
Four mentioned that local churches hold services at the 
School, and two said that students participate in church 
activities, such as choir and athletics. Churches also 
provide counseling services for students at three schools. 
Other schools reported ccJhtacts with Indian or Native American 
organizations, private agencies, such as YWCA and YMCA, 
and- civic groups such as.^Lion's Club (which provides eye- 
glasses for' students) . 

Finally, respondents were asked whether they felt any changes 
should be made in their schools' policies and/or procedures 
regarding child welf are-relatea services. Six schools 
i-esponded negatively, despite the f act , that these same schools 
have few, if any, programs. for children with special problems 
of a child welfare nature. For example, the programs for 
children with behavioral and emotional problems at these 
schools '-are: ■ none-i-two schools; .repreation--one school; 
small group counseling — one school; and Title I aid for 
'the emotionally handicapped—one school. A seventh school 
replied that the question was too vague to elicit an adequate 
response. One might conclude that these responses tend 
to reflect a lack of sufficient awareness and appreciation 
of ^children's problems and services to- deal with them. 

The' remaining nine schools answered that . there were changes 
tjnat 'sti'ould be, made. Respondents expressed desires for 
nrare. or.r better staffing or facilities, such as: more 
counselors and social workers; more psychological s(^rvices; 
more dormitory personnel; upgrading of dormitory personnel 
through strengthening requirements and upgrading the civil 
service entry grade; Increase of funding; provision of 
treatment centers for students exhibiting deviant behavior; 
anc^' a special dormitory for students having a hard time 
•ad'justing to the school. 

.'Procedural changes suggested included: increased followup 
of s'tudents referred to outside agencies for services; . 
publishing a full explanation of all services- available ; 
and channeling children with severe temotional problems 
to alternative schools. 

Rncbuuucnded changes in service provision included: a ' 
. considGrfation of'-i:he totality of % youngster ' s needs ..and 
an intimate knowledge of his personal . environment ;; more .• 
sensitivity to the values and lifestyles . of .s tudents,;,.,and 
n Dilot project using staff and students to develop the 
effective use of self for the purpose -of promoting adjustment 
to the school's program. 



THE INDIAN HEALTH^SERVICE 



Development of IHS Programs . ..." 

Many treaties ^between the federal government and Indian 
tribes state that the federal government shall provide . 
certain health services to Indians • In the early 
nineteenth century, these services were provided by military 
physicians stationed at frontier forts and on Indian . 
reservations. A- major concern of these physicians was to 
prevent the spread of smallpox and other contagious diseases 
,•>:' which had been unknown among Indians. In 1849-, the Bureau 
o-f*^ Indian Affairs was transferred, from the War Department 
to the Department .of the Interior; henceforth f federal health 
services were provided by civilian physicians. 

The Public Health Service became deeply involved in providing 
health services to Indians during the 1920s, 'when it became'^ 
a practice to assign commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service to Indian health care services. However, - 
it was not -until 1954 that health services were transferred 

. outvof the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The basic legislative 
mandate for these services ik' still a b'rief phrase in the . 
Snyder Act (the enabling legislati-on for tl;)e BIA) , which , 

• provides for the appropriation of;" funds for the "relief 
of distress and conservation. of the health of Indians. "^^ 

Since the creation of the Indian Health Service as a 
division of the Public Health Service (DHEW), federal funding 
for Indian health has risen dramatically,, from'a budget 
'of $24.5 million in FY 1955 to $286. 7 million iri FY.a976, 
Over this, period, certain indicators- have shown dra'm^tic 
impr9vemeht\.in the health of Native Americans-,; . but the life 
expectancy of Native Americans is still feix. years shorter'., 
than that of. the average American. Another significant -v 
indicator is that, because of insiif f icient staffing or 
poor phys ical . plants , only, twenty- four of the fifty-one 
IHS hospitals met -the accreditation standards of the Joint 
Committee on the Accreditation of „ Hospitals , according , to 
a recent study t)y. the Joint Committee. 



... Scope of /IHS Programs , . ' 

Federal rieg.uiatipns published in 1971 state that the IHS: 

(1) Assists Indian tribes/in developing their •• 
:• capacity to man and manage the^r health • progi^ams 



through activities including health and managenierit 
training, tdch'nical assistance, and huinan resource 
development • ^ "I . . ' 

(2) 'Facilitates and assists Indian tribes in 
coordinating" Health^* planning , in . ob.taining ind 
utilizing health resources available through 
Federal, State "^and local program^f ''In operation ^ ' > : 
^ 'of comprehensive he^alth programs and in health 

prpgfam evaluation*; ^ " . V;, 

or Provii^ea comprehensive health care services, 
including hospitaT and, ambulatory" medical care, 
prevfejitive^.'arid rehabilitative services, ,and 
development of ^^Qirmuriity sanitation faciMties ' *' 

(4) Serves as the principal Federal 'advocate 
for Indians in the '^health field to assure " . ' 
comprehensive Health' services for American-Indians % 
and Alas'kan -NativeG ^ ^ , , 

>■ There are . three ' administrative levels ^i'r)' the IHS^ , . * / 
headquarters, eight area offices corresE^ondingi-roughly 
t'a:EnA:area offices, and eighty-eight service" ;uni,t^ , " . .^•.>:' 

. The- service units. 'are primarily heaLth delivery units . ' 
located on Indian reservations , in cities ^ih which 

''Ills has regional medical centers, and in Oklahoma and Alaska. "* 
The- service* uni-t usually includes a hospital or health centerr- 
'as ,v/ell as preventive- health services- ..such., as ^health education, 
fi^ld medical services, public health" hursing,' and dental 
andj sanitatiori programs. Health centers and stations" provide- 
clinic-based 'Services .'to more remote /coirunurii ties.. ' -.■ 

To supplement basic services Available through the service ^ . 
- unit,. IHS^^conducts a contract health services program.' • 
Contra'cts/, for health services are /made with Hospitals , 
clinics , "priva'te practitioners , university medical ..centers^ 
counties, tribes, and other Indian organizations. ^ Such /.^ , 
.^ontracjiing is the " principal -way in which Indian tribes • • ' 

participate directly in IHS programs .'^ - , ^ ^ 

Thc i'ndian Health Service 1-3 somewhat inore active than the ; ; 
BIA An serving Indians in urban areas. " As with the -BIA, \ 
federal policy has generally been that Indians who have 
iGf/t the 'reservation are to be scr\c0d ,ta.y. federal programs 
v;hich '6ervc the general population.; * Th"6 massive unmet , needs ' ^ 
on^rGservations and the limitati.ons"';on , federal funds" rein- ; 
rorco t:.his policy. However, since 19 6.6 Congres^s has made ^ 
several special appropriations through the lUfe ,to meet the 
health needs of urban Indians. Every 'year since FY 1067/ 
Congress has included ^f'uncJs ($321, 000 in FY 1967) .;'ln the ' 
IHS budget for a clinic ip. Rapid City, 'South. Dakota. In 
FY 1072 , Congress appropriated $150 ,000 for a study of tlie 
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heaLth needs'" of Indians in t^Unneapolis . Iri fV 1973, Congress 
ad'ded funds' for special .pro j ects in Seattle, Oklahoma City, 
an.d- various flalifornia 'cities*, In.FY^1974, another $500^,000' 
was appropriated for projects in;u'rban area-^*^ • 



^HS and Child Welfare - ' 

Of 'the varlo;£is, LHS programs providin-g.. "comprehensive^ health 
care servicesy' 'to Native American's ^on' reservatidns an;i in - 
Oklahoma:-,* and'' Alaska, the plfogfaftis which", deal. most. dire<:^tly 
'with cH#ld welfare matters ..are' thd IHS^ medical social worl^er^/; 
the" IHS Mental Health Program/' and the IJHS Community Health • 
Representatives (CHRs) . • . *' ' 

^When IH'S. was separated, from the BIA in .1955 ,.].it employfed. 
eight medical; social wbpkers:.'^ These workers worked primarily 
witU.. .tuberculosis" patients their families. The number 

of. r.AS vmedi}^,al .social, workers is -now -.much larger ,/ and' their 
*2;:es.^pn^'ibili"1;ieS: .ar% defined n\ore broadiy'^\in- the^ Indian Health 
ManualJ: . V ,; ^ •/ v- /:\ -^- ^J .^^ * ' " 

The focus -of social service specialists in tj^e 
;hehrth field i% on socia^t v 
or^have Effected tfte^ health ' of thg' beneficiary ^ . /' 
. population, the s:dcial problems .c^^ 

,?and the social, pgycho^logical , and cultural ^ ... 
,. .> bbstacles which may limit ^ the c^pipacity of" an ; r 

— individual or gitoup ' to make^: use of ,t^e ' clini.cal . ' ^ . ^' 
-^treatment, and heal th.?; su|)ervision\^^^ - ^• 

The* . manual also stated . that medical s social worker's are the ; 
"connecting link "between the Division o;f Ii;idian Hea^lth, 
.the Indian. patient and his family , andV the established social 
and. h^ealth'; agenciesrin his .home community;. " ^ ^ 'Referring^ ' 
specif ically "to ipatt'ers 'in the f i^^ld^^pf ;:child.;welf.*are r 
manual states that I'^ocial workers -'shal^ ■ - ^ 

collaborate.: with agencies on the medical and / 
health -aspects aidoption, placement in foster ' 
homes /. juvenile,. delinquer^.ey, :iTi'Gntal retardation, . " ' ^ 
malad^iistmexit in .the school., in the home . or 
in thG?'community. When close health.-.supervision .. . 
is no longer needed, primary^, respon^ibiility ; y: 

for s^q'cial services is reiinq-uiphed • to the . 
Collaborators . ^ 



.the UlSv.Xenta,! Health Program was begun W.iJ:h a special ^ r 
.appropriation of $.100 / OO'f)'- in FY 1966 * foif a-'^'pilot d-embns tration 
progr.am- ori the' Pita R'idge Reservation in South-^Dakota. By 
FY' IQ^e^t-this'app^toVriation had grown to *$llf5 millionrV 
and^ all IHS^reas had some kind of,:men tal; hearth. prograitrJ 
Thesa .programs 'are ^hgt funded as . part of ^tjhe regular IHS" - 
appropriation . but rather -.as a:; transfer' from a separate • ^ 
;accoun-tO: Accordin-g;' i:.o^>-a recent ,|iatidnalr. stnatJ^ JHS^ mental 
"ihealth programs, there ^ are .major dif f erences- amoi?ig the ^ ^■ 
eight IHS areas in ^uch<'^-key respects as the 'involvertent' of . 
Indian people in IHS mental :rh-e a 1th ^programs and the pendency 
,to leap towards the psychiatrlc--i)[i^del or tqwards the'fiom-r. 
miiinity mental health model of pro'viding ^jservlcps . 2 8^ A1, V ^ 
'areas, provide outpatient mental health services • ' There are 
inpatient mental heialth .^programs ,at two IHg 'hospitals /(Gallup, 
New Me^iico and Anchorage', Alaska)-. I|IS purchases inpa'tient 
care from state ins titutions in seventeen states. JHS.^also^i^. 
.operates a Model Dorrnitbry Program at the BIA Toyei' Boarding' 
-School 6a..the Navajo'' Reservation ,-Jtraijis sgme traditional 
Indian practitioners rn orthodox., psychiatrics and comjuunity 
'mental health |)rac.ticQ,s-^ and supports smaB.. number :.of 
residential treatment progr^nfs. With , resgect.^ tp cihil|, 
'v/eltfa-re, it is signif-icdnfe that child abTandonmeiTt is identified 
as "a major mental health problem in^ a' number o^ IHS 
idpcuipents . ' ■ . ' - .y 

' y:-x ■ ... ■ •■<• ;>,■.. ^ ' , o- 

The orgariizatioh of the mentkr health ^.and- social service 
programs within IHS is complex. Since mefital 'h'ealth ^.programs 
^re* funded separately and ar9 managed from Albuquerque rather 
than from "the IHS headquarters in RockvilSL^,, Maryland , they^ 
may enjoy a measure of autonomy within the IHS s truofture . 
At both- the arck and servi unit levels/ mental health 
programs are" sometimes*: combined :wit^i medical sociaf services 
arid' sometimes organized separately. o * 

VThe-;.CoTTimui;i program is the largest 

'jllftsv^p^ provides for Indian 

and Ala;sk:^ >jativi^^^^ selected ";and, supervised by tribes 

and .trained^'by IHS, to. act • as'Uiaisons between their * 
■communities and iexis ting ^l:lealth resources.^ These persons _ 
prdvi^de a>/idc range of. services, ihcluding health education, 
outrc^Qh , . f irst, aid, trahspoftEition, and community development . 

' - • ' ■ ... >■ ' 

\ Cas<^loads ' ' ' ^ .. - ' 

• ■ \- \ . . . ^ . 

.•^•i>; of '.the crqht IHS' area offices responded to the mail 
suirvoy 3'ari#^^ about services provided 

(Anchoraqe, Phoenix , %lbu(^uerque , Portland, and Aberdeen) . 



All five area offices reported that their, involvement in . 
child welfare services consists primarily of referring cases 
to the BIA or the state/county social service system. Numbers 
of referrals were provided only by the Albuquerque and 
Aberdeen offices (see table 2-7). Tlie Alaska and Phoenix, 
area offices reported, that they, did become more directly 
involved in arranging foster care placements . for children 
v/ho were un'dergoing^ medical treatment at IHS facilities. 
Phoenix reported this ..activity .'"occasionally , " while . Alaska 
reported handling about three hundred cases per year. 

Indian Involvement 

A 19-74 study, documented the small number of Indians employed 
in the more senior positions in the Indian Health Service, 
For example, 88 percent of- all IHS employees^t GS 1-GS 5 
were Indians, but only 4.5 percent of all IHS employees 
at GS 13~GS 15 were Indians. For exaiiple, one IHS area 
office employs an Indian as^ chief of ^Istie Speial Services-. 
Mental Health Branch, and one area of f ic^exnploys no Indians 
on a professional level in the Social Services-Mental H'eaJLth 
Branch. Data on Indian staff were not provided -by the four 
other area offices that responded to the mail ^survey. 

There are two" major channels for tribal involvement in IHS 
programs: (1) tribal operation of programs and (2) partic- 
ipation in Indian Health Boards . ' TVbout a dozen tribes" are 
planning or operating a tribal health care service with 
funding. from IHS. In' addition, most tribes employ- Community 
Health Representatives (CHRs) , who ajre trained by/ IHS to 
act as liaison between health facilities and . tribal members 
and to provide basic healths services , including ' first ' aid, 
home nursing,, and health education. / ' 

Indian health' boards at the national, area, ' and service unit 
level's provide for Indian participation on .an. advisory basis. . 
The service unit boards are agencies of tribal .governments. 
The "area Indian health . boards are composed of .representatives 
of service units within the areas, and the National Indian 
Health Board consists of representatives/ of area IHS offices. 
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V TABLE 2-7 

][NDIAN HEALTH SERVICE, REFERRALS .TO STATE 
" OR BIA. FOR CHILD^ WELFARE SERVICES 



• \- - . . 












Aberdeen 
Area 




Albuquerque 
Area 




Adoption Service 


" 26 




2 ..\ 




Day Care Service 


'"a 




3 




Day Treatment Service ^ 


None 




■ None 




Foster Family ^^are^^^^*^^^^ 






3 




Group Home Service., 


. None 




None • 




Ho^jf&waker Service 
^ ^ • * . 
Institu-tional Care 

for Children • ■ ' 


438 
12 




14 

6 




Residential Treatment 


None 




/ • None 




Protective Service 


None 








Emergency Services- ' 


None 




None 




Social Services, for Children 
in Their 'Own Homes .. 


212 

\ 




90 




Social Services 

for Unmarried Parents 


\ 

79\ 




32 , 




Child Abuse and Neglect 
Services 


\ ■ 

107 \ 

' ■ - \ • 




n,a» * 




Abortion Counseling 


2i ■ \ , 




n • a . 




Sorvicos for Children with ' 
• Learning Difficulty 


\ 

\ 

36 \ 




n .a . 




Mental Retardation Services 


34 




n. a . 

r 




Services for. Children with 
School Problems 


102 




n.a . 





*n.a.- = no answer 

NOTE: Caseload statistics were not provided by other area offices. 
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REGIONAL AND NATICTNAL INDIAN ORGANIZATIONS AND INTERTRIBAL 
COUNCILS 



Mail q*ues tionnaires w^re sent to thirty-four regional and 
national Indian organizations and intertribal councils 
selected by Indian staff on the research teamv Criteria 

r.for ■'.selection included both the goal of selecting a sainple 
■qf.a wide ^ang6 of types of organizations as well as possible 

'involvement in child welfare or, related- matters The effort 
was' regarded as an exploratory attempt to determine some ' 
of" the. parameters and variations in thfe roles of- such groups 
in*\Indian child welfare. The primary thrust of the data- 
gathering efforiLwas to. determine the role of* these groups 
in the planning funding, control, and provision of child 
,welfare services. Neither Indian- centers nor individual ' 
tribal councils were included in this component-of the 
research, since field site visits to Indian . centers anid 
individual' tribal councils are reported in chapter 3. 

Comp]^rted mail questionnaires were returned by fifteen 
org^izations and groups, including three national Indian 
rfdv^cacy organizations , two Indian professional associations; 
twg^,.^^^OTbn techrfical assistance groups, two organizations 
o<r Ipj^Bns in nonreservation areas, and six state or regional 
intertribal councils . National Indian advocacy organiza'tions*, 
Indian prof essional vassociations , and Indian technical 
assistance groups included' tY\e American .Indian Higher 
Education Consortium, the Association of American Indian 
Physicians, the Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards, 
the National American Indian Court Judges Association, the 
National Congress of. American Indians, the Native American 
Rights Fund, Inc. , arid' the Native American Technical 
Assistance Corporation.. The Central Maine Indian Association 
and the Cook Inlet Natl^^e Association were two. Indian 
organizations in nonreservation areas which responded. 
Finally, responses were received from state and r'egional 
intertribaT associations, including the All. Indian Pueblo 
Council, the Great Lakes Intertribal Council, Inc., the 
I.daho Intertribal, Policy Board, Inc., the Inter-Tribal 
Council of Nevada, the Small. Tribes Organization of Western" 
V/ashington, and United Southeastern Tribes, Inc.' 

National Indian Advocacy Organizations / Technical Assistance 
Groups, and Professional Associations 

Below IS a brief description of the major purpose of each ■ 

of the seven national Indian advocacy organizations, technical 



assistance groups, and professional associations responding 
to the mail survey. The descriptions are based on data 
•provided by the respondents; fUnding sources are also included 
when they were provided. 

American Indian Higher Education Consortium . The purpose 
of this organization is to strengthen the .development of 
its member insti-^vtions (ten Indian-controlled community ;■ 
colleges on Indian reservations in five states) through a 
vaf-iety of technical assistance services related to. "research"*' 
and data, accreditation, curriculum development, financial 
and institutional resources, "and human resources development."* 
Secondarily the consortium works.. to further the concept 
of community-based postsecondary educational programs for 
Indian people. The consortixjm is funded through Title III 
of the Higher. Education 'Act. 



Association of American \lndian Physicians . The purpose of 
this organization was described as "serving as a forum' for 
the interchange of ideas' and information of mutual _ interest _ 
between physicians, of Indian descent" and as a vehicle working 
to increase the number of Indian physicians. It was also 
stated that another function; of the organization is to make . 
recommendations to governmental and other agencies and ■, 
organizations regarding the health of Indians and Alaska ^. - 

Natives. A number of funding sources (including ONAP and 
the PHS) within DHEW were listed^ 

Coalition of Indian Controlled Schpol Boards . The coalition, 
reported to be composed of 162 member organizations, describes 
its purpose as "working for Indian cbntrol'of schools." 
Funding sources are reported to includ^ grants, contracts, 
foundation support, and donations. 

National American Indian Court Judges Association . The 
purpose of this association 'is described a s\ improvement of 
the Indian court system through a program ofcontinuing 
education and research. Financial support for* the 
" association' comes from the" Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration (LEAA). 

Na tional Congress of American Indians (NCAI) . This national 
advocacy organization was described as "primarily a lobbying 
organization that seeks to monitor legislation and federal 



*Quotations which follow, exceptwhere nu-oered, refer to 
responses on the mail questionnaires. . 
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and state policies so as to protalit Indian rights." Membership 
is composed of one hundred tribes and approximately fifteen 
hundred Indian in^v^iduals . Funding sources are^ listed, 
as membership dues, subscriptions to the NCAI newsletter/^- 
grant? from .0 NAP (DIIEW) and the^Office of I:Jidian Education 
(BIA) , and contributions. • . !! . • 1 

Native American Rights Fund, Inc. (NARF)' .''^ The purpose [of ^ 
this organizatj.(5n was described as the provision of legal 
services to«.Indi.an , tribes / organizations / and individuals 
"in matters of m^joj significance to Indian people."' NARF 
also operates the National Indian Law Library. Funding 
sources were -listed as |)riv^te foundation grants (70 percent), 
government contracts and grants (25 ^percent) , and indilyidual 
contributions (5 percent). 

Native American Technical Assistance Corporation . Th,e ^purpose 
of this group yjas described as .the provision of "ccns'ulting * 
services in . all aspects .of management." Funding so.irces 
are federal: , tribal, and privaite contracts,.'^ ' I 

None of the seven respondents in this "group were involved ^ 
in 'the direct delivery of child welfare services. Further, 
all se'^en of;. these organizations^ reparted they did not have 
any staff persons specifically assigned to child welfare 
matters. One — the National Congress of American Inclians — 
has a special committee whose function is to focus 6n child 
welfare and other social service cbncerns; the rema^'ining 
six reported they did not have such a special board, . committee , 
or division. The National Anierican Indian Court Judges 
Association responded affirmatively when asked aboyit monies 
v/ithii. th.e organization specifically allocated to child ' 
welfare concerns^ With funding provided by the BlJh Branch 
of Social Services, this organization is now in -it|s second 
year of conducting a national program^ of ^workshops for 
tribal court judges on family^ law and child welfare. The 
program also includes the development of a handbopk for tribal 
court judges on family law and; child welfare. / 

■ j 

Despite the general absence of special committees, boards, 
divisions, staffing, and specifically allocated monies for 
cl^ild wolf are-related concerns, three of the res.iiondents 
reported their organizations were involved in child welfares 
related matters in other ways. o ^ ' 

The National Congress of American Indians passocj resolutions 
in '1974 and 1975 which enumerated p'^licy guidelijnes and 
programmatic recommendations for Indian child welfare services 
in some detail. Among these resolutions, for example, were 
the following: the formation of a national Indian desk witliin 



..DIIEW; the . amendment of ;the Sdcial .Security ^ Act to allow for 
direct funding to tribe^ for sbbial servicds in a'l^dition- _ 
to BIA fundiiig to tribes; the -placement of Indian children 
in Indian foster and adoptive hoinesi anS formation of a 
national Indian child-placing acjendii..-'^ ^ 

The Native. i\merican Rights Fund reported serving . a6 legal 
representative to "tribes and Indian individuals in adoption " 
niatters. where tribal sovereignty was threatened." Thi^^ 
.organization also reported serving in an advisory capacity 
to tribes in the' development of tribal javenil(S codes. 

The Native American Technical Assistance ' Coriporation reported 
coordinating the Head Start Supplemental Training and.Caxid 
Development Associates programs for sixty-eight Indian Head 

Start Programs. ^ 

I, ■ ^ - . 

The ^remainijig three 'respondent organizations in £hf national 
group reported no 'specific involvements or conx:erns in Indian 
child welfare or child welfare-related matters per se. Both 
the American Indian Higher- Education Consortium and the 
Coalition of Indian Controlled School Boards arte concerned* 
with Indian children and youth, but with an exclusively 
^educational focus. The data provided by, the Association 
of American Indian Physicians indicated no involyement/or 
special concerns with child A>/elf are-related matters.* ^ 

The survey included a question which asked' whe ther the " 
organization or group planned new directions or activities 
in child welfare-related concerns in the future. T^vo o^ ' . 
'the seven respondents in . this group did not answer the 
question, and four indicated they did not plan, any new / 
activities in this area. Only the National Congress of , / 
American Indians replied affirmatively, and their proposed / 
activities focused on research, such as assessing the ^ ^ / 
capability Of tribes to deliver social services and. examining 
the impact of Title XX on Indian tribes.^ 



*It should be noted that some of the organizations which received 
questionnaires but did not respond are known to be active 
in child v/elf are-rblated matters. TVmong those knov/n to be 
most active, for example, are the North American Indian 
v;omcn's Ass;ociation, v;hi-ch recently conductecl »a national study 
of out-of-home care for Indian children and youth, and the 
National Tribal Chairmpn's Association, v;hich sponsors the ;/ 
National Center for American Indian^ and Alaskan Native Mental / 
Health, Research and Development. ^ / 



state and Regional Intertribal Associabions and Indian 
Organizations in .Off- or N'onrcservation- Areas ~ 

The two responding Indian organizations -in ^plf- or non- 
r-eservation areas include.; an IncJian-controlied private agency 
which. serves of f-reservajbion Indians ir^ Ma'i^ie (the Central 
Maine Indian Association) arid an Alaskan regional governing . 
body established under the Alagka Native Claims'* Act to serve 
Alaska Natives in the Cook Inlet re;gion, including Anchorage , 
^nd outlying villages (the Codk Inlet Native As^sociation) . 

The membership of the responding intertribal counjcils' was 
composed in three instances ildaho, Nevada, ajid Washington) 
of tribes within a single state; "in the'.other three instances 
the membership was drawn from tribes in a two- to five- 
state: area. (All Indian Pueblo Council: "^^'.New Mexict) and - 
Colorado; Great Lakes Intertribal ^Council , Inc.:" V7isconsin 
and Michigan; United Southeastern Tribes,^ 1^9*. • New York, ^ 
North Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, ard Florida) '; Th^\ 
purposes of Ahe intertribal councils^ inciluded multitribal 
service provision arid multitribal association for the purpose 
of attaining greater clout in. speaking for the need? and 
interests of reservation Indians in the memb'er- tribes 

Funding for these eight organizations and inteirtribal. councils 
was reported to come from a variety of sources ^ Pfimary 
funding was received from federal, agencies . The Departraen^s 
of Labor, Commerce, Interior, and Health, Education, and 
v:elfare were the most frequently mentipi^ed support^ers . ^ Other ^ 
funding sources mentioned v;ere states , private foundations, 
and other private ' sources (e.g., the TVmerican Friei\ds Service ^ 
Committee and United Methodist Church) . 

All of the responding organizations and int^e'rtribal -councils 
indicated a concern with child welfare / services althqugh - 
the extent of current activity' in that "area Varie<S wadelyJ 
Three of the respondents in this 'group axe /already providing 
a range of child welfare services. The Cook Inlet Native 
AssociatioTi is perhaps the most active, with a program of 
family co^inseling, =day care, 'arid boarding home services, 
and a child abuse and neglect proj eel: , funded by the. Office . 
of Ciiild Development. Bureau ot India'ri*'* Affairs social 
services contracts with both the All/ Indian Pueblo Council 
and the Inter-Tribal Council of Neviida support social services 
staff who provide direct child welfare, services to residerits 
of the member tribal groups, (reservations) of- these two ^ 
organizations. . ^ ' . 



Each of these three organizations is also active in related « 
hvunan services areas such as education^ health, arid manpower. / 
'For example, the ^All Indian Pueblo Council is conducting 
a speech and hearing- demonstration pro ject ' and also a "child 
find survey" of 'handicapped Indian children who liye in 
the^ member pueblos. The iCook 'Inlet Na-&ive Association operates 
a Native Assistance Center and an employment assistance 
program., And the Inter- Tribal Council of Nevada al.ko reported 
operating Head Start programs « youth- recreation prog^rams, ^ 
and an-, alcohol and drug' education program that works with 
children and youtH as well as, adults. ^ 

. Th^ remaijiing five organizations .each reported administering 
multiple human service programs although their current 
activity has not extended to provisiq^ of the traditionally 
designated child welfare services. Examples of such programs ^ 
include education, health, drug abuse and .alcohol prevention 
and education, legal services, housing, economic de^^velopmenf, 
employment and manpower, and transportation. Tv;o. of the ; 
five organizations indicated plans to pursue projects in ^ ' 
ch:&ld abuse and neglect. The Small ;Tribes *^of Western Was^hing.ton 
had developed a prpposal and submitted it t,o the Office of 
Child Development / DHEW for funding consideration, and 
Unit(2d Southeastern Tribes indicated they we're in the 
. "development stages" o'f a child abuse and negl-ect^program 
^ with the National Center for Comprehensive Emergency . Services ,^ 
for Children. The ^Great Lakes Intertribal Council- reported 
plans to move into ^'services for delinquent and predelinquent^" 
youthv including "alternative living" projects and a counseling 
^program for runaways'. The Central Maine Indian " Association 
reportGifi it was currently drafting a five-yrear plan for the 
f ..ganization^ which included in the first year the formatibp * ^ 
of a special commi'ttee. within the organization to deal with 
chiad welfare concerns and to develop child welfare programs • 
Priority service areas ^wero reported to be foster pare and 
emergency shelter, care. And; tinally, th'e Idaho Intertribal 
Policy Board,, while not^discussing specific service needs, 
or plans, reported the intSntiofi of becoming involved in 
child welfare qoncerns a's^the staffi. of the 'board increases! 

As with the national 'organizations , the respondents ^'dispussed* 
hero -Should be considered as exemplifying, the types of possible * 
involvements rather than a complete listing of such effort?. i. 
For example, at least two ol the interfribal councils which 
did not return thqir. questionnaires are currently involved 
in v/orking-'wiLh s-tate and .federal ofJficials regardiricj t:ribal 
' involvement ' in Title XX ■ (the Inter-Tribal Council o'f Arizona 
and United Tribes of North Dakota). 
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PRIVATE SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCIES 



In the U. S . , Pi^ivate agencies' led in the development of / 
institutions and foster home ^ care services, for chi-ldren./ As ^ 
early as 1729 an orphanage was established within *th'e Ursuline 
Convent in New Orleans for children whose pairents v^ere 
killed by Natchez Indians. However, until 1853,' most services 
available for. children consisted of indenture, institutional 
care, and outdoor re^lief .. " Foster home care was initiated 
through the Children's Aid-Society in New Yorl^ under Charles 
Loring Brace in 1853. Otxier private agc^ncies, which followed 
the l>Jew York Children's Aid Society, were for the most part . 
'privately financed- and often organized around religious 
bodies . ^ - . . \ 

^I'hus^ early pirivat^ sector services to Indians often started 
with a religious orientation and usually involved education 
a^s .a part of missionary efforts-. In the mid-1800s, BIA 
agencies .v/c-re assigned to- religious- groups which were allowed 
to nominate the agents in order to reform abuses by previous- 
agents? This system was abandoned in the 1880s. 

Educational efforts «^on the part of. private sectarian and 
nonsectarian groups continued and a few mission schools 
still'fexlst on some reservations * Over the years these 
groups have become Involved in the provision of child welfare- 
related serX/ices 'to Indians, usually as extensions ^of their 
"home mission'' activities. o • • ' 

Mail questionnaires were sent, to forty-six private agencies 
located in staters with large Indian po'pulatipns . Information 
available prior to the survey indicated that Lutheran Social 
Services, Gatholic Charities, and Lat,ter-day Saints (L.D.S. ) 
Social services were the most frequent deliverers of social 
services to /Indian people 'among private a<jencies. Of the 
forty-six questionnaires twenty were sent to Cartholic 
agencies, fourteen to Lutheran agencies, and two to Jewish 
family Service agencies. The remaining ten q-iiestionnaire^ . 



South D^Xota/' and North Dakota. However, therp were no 
-re-spons'es from agencies located w Arizona or-^ Oklahoma , the 

two states, with' the 'largest. Iridian populations , . although ,. 
'some priv.ate agencies, in Arizona were participants in our: 

field study.:' , f ' ' ■■■ 

Six of the agency res^oncaen'ts repprted that' the ic'^reas of 
service delivery included'' the entire states .in :Whic 
were located. The rest delivered ' services in large areas 
of the states where they were located, ranging from a service 
area of six c6unties,.in one case'to Yiinet,eei;i cou-ties I'n 
• another . . , .. ' 



Indian Involvement in. Agency Structures •. 'jv / 

There were no monies specifically allocated 'for programs for 
Indians, nor^l were there special -staff persons who. dealt with 
Indian people at any of the. agencies reporting. Only two of •■ 
the sixteen agencies reported that they' had Indian staff..- 
"one agency located in Mifrneapoiis has one branch manager and 
•two neighborhood workers who are Indian, and the other 
agency reported an Indian fiscal officer. One agency reported 
formcfli'zed training ,.. for staff* members concerning Indian > 
child welfare matters. This agency was located . m ■ Minneapolis 
(Lutheran -Social 'Service of Minnesota) and reported, that 
adoption staff attended a workshop conducted by tjie Native 
American Family and Children's Service of Minneapolis. 

Avenues for. Indian Input / , . 

~ ^ -v ■ : 

Avenues for Indian input- into policies/programs of agencies 
other than through board or staff participation, were reported 
'as being available by the majority of respondents ..(eleven ;-qf 
the sixteen) . However, most of these resopnses revealed 
that the ways for Indians to .lave input were usUally through 
open eligibility to serve on boards, or through membership 
in church bodies. Only four respondents indicated that Indians 
.r,^*-ir•ir.::^^■c. i-hrnncih formalizfed- Indian-oriented structure^, 



to^Indi^ns, All ;three indicated pplicies relative ' to placement 
of Indiah^children Vith Ind^iap : families whenever possible ,: 
One agency located in Washrhgt:onr<fnHicated that this policy 
wai3. in- line* with - the . new Was^hingtQti Administ.ratiye Code ' 
which emphasizes placr'ement of childreri' with parents of ^ 
similar ^ backgrounds • Indian ihput /iritO' the policies arid; 
procedures o"f agencies . through' board participation- was ■ 
reported by four, of the sixteen respondents; ' thrde of .them,..- -.f^- 
•had :one Indian bQard,^ member , and. .one agency had - two Indian 
board members; . Minneapolis^ - v ' [] 

Child Welfare Services Provided .by Private >Agenc'ies .l' .. : .'■ r- 
Most of^ the aigencies repdrted that ..they 

traditional -social seryi'ices relating 'to- child' w " The 

exception was ar) agency providing only residential care . '• . 
The 'f ifteen other age^ncies :. were iiqerised chil.d-^pla ., • 

agencies and provide foster cSj^re^ •aSbpt-ibns , arid sociai ; 
services to unmarried parents..' Halt, of-; these provide social \ • 
services to children in .their' QWh homes',^ whereas , six -.of the ; ..; 
sixteen provide group home 'bare arid/^ residential': carh/. . Only' 
three -agencies reported proy^iding emergency services .' ' . "v. ••■ > 

Infprmation was requested on number s , of ^Indian ■ dhildr'e^^ 'v:-" 
'rec;eivincj" service in 1974, or estimates of perceritages of" 
Indian children ^in each service- category . ;;^?o^^^ 

reported .that no In^ i'^; children v;ere pr.d.yided .se -, 
1974 arid . two did not- ptrovide any statisticai;;:lrifor;m^^^ * 
tlje 'remaining ten,! all \^eported very:^ small^^perc off 
. Indian children in" service 'Categories.^, usually under/ 
percent There were' two\ exceptions : one , agency. '.'repbrted ■ ■ ■ 
that 13 percent (four out\pf thirty ) of qiddptions were of ■ . 
Indian .children, while another indicc^ted: about, .5.0 percent of 
day care services were ,for Indian children/. 

When asked about agency; involvement ' in a subsidized adoption 
program for Indian children*, three of the sixteen . agencies. ; , : 
stated., that they have agrjeements with the states in Which ;they 
are located (Washington, Oregon, and Minnesota) whereby - 
children needing this service, are referred to the. state, / . 



Formal and Informal Agreemen t s wibh other •?Vge:ncies ^ 

Only two of ■■.thd\sixtt2en ag^^ reported formal .agreements > 

• With other service providers pr with. Indian organl^zations 

.^concerning services -to- Indians .One.Va.gency^^providek consul- 
. tation 'services, to ' an • Indian g'roilp' -home ^and has dgreem'ents/ ' s 
'..with the *BIA and the s tate . foV placement .of ' Indi^an children 
■.r.'. at* youth development center s . ,:'The other, .lo,c'ate*d in V7ashihgffon, 
has certain .regvilatioris for Indian '"cas^s: a's .outlined* in the 
viashingto.n Administrative' Code . .- These regulations dre ^ 
a'j)pricable to ail licensed private^' agencies 'in .tli'e statQ^. 

seven of .,th^ . sixteen agencies reportied informal" working ■; 

/'-relationships with' other agencies^: The^e include othet' .child- 
serving , -agencies ip the community-and church^organizaticlns.. ; * * : 
Three Vespdndents mentioned ,infbrmal. arrangements with Indian 

.organizations > ilicludirig a'n -Ir^dianrrrun child project, 
NativG.-.Aiherica^n cente'rs, and the- Native '-A^ .Family and 

...Children's S.ervicp.' Onef' agency repofted;;^consultat ive , • 
. services to tribe ancl'-'feo ^an ^ Indian .^youth deveropmeht 
center in its area . 'Anot^her mentioned the BlA as a resource ■ 
in' tases ..needing assistance in tribal ehrollment : proc"fedur0s"~'^ 

' ■ and the* IHS as a resource, for specialized medical - help . - 

Contact: with Tribal Officials , ^' V , - * 

.Only three agencies reported , contacts with, tribal courts.. 
Those contacts were made in cases involving relinquishment , ^ 
^of. parental; rights and/or the' verification of tribal enrollment. 
. '.One agency Indicated that it contacts '.other -trlliiaF officials 
' v/hGn- 'an Indlahvc to be place 1. , ' ~ ' 

■ Chang e s' in Agency^. Policies and Procedures ^ . , r' .-. 

' (3nly four agencies responded that they felt, changes were needed 
^ in their own agency policies rega^rding sisrvices to Indians. 
The types >of desirable changes mentioned included the*- Specific 
"need, for closer tics with Indian comruunitles in their area's, . 
'' the need for agi^ncy ! support ..of existing': Indian or trlbally 
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special needs.. pf^ Indian *chiidr,en in . bur geographic service'"' *- 
area. If we Ver-e^.^abJ^e to secur-^ information dn needs of ^ , \ >^ 
Indian children we would be in a position to consider specific 
policies.":, . ■/ V- ■ 



.Although the e-^dence suggests strongly that Indians are ^ 
Qv^rrepresented' in the caseloads, of -state chil% welfare 

•agencies, the -overall picture is not ojie of , special attention « 
and care by luosb. states to. the' special problems c .'' Indian 
child- welf are ! • Several states -take the p.ositicn that equal 
treatment nveans the/same treatment for all persons. Few 
states, ^^'it'jar^y, haye^. developed "^comprehensive -policy positions 

\pn Indiarj child welfare. However, Indians are ijivolvedV 
at Least on a linlited basis, on the staffs and advisory 
^stfuctur^ s of most-'o f '''the__s_t_atj5,::Lp^ ^ , - 

.to our survey. " * . , 

The S^ocial and ' Rehabilitation Service (DllEW) ha*^\ taken a 
clTcar position that states must find ways to provide social ^ 
services to all • persons^ * j ncluding resGr^.yation Inciians, even 
in the f ace^ pf jurisdictional difficulties. Recq^tly SRS 
/t-aised.; the i^ue ^©j .whether: special licensing standards may 
Nbe necessary f o'r ^ Indian -'foster homes and day care facilities, 
-.but neirther i^ncllv-idual states rfbr the feder-a.l 'government have 
■yet- ijGcjurl to draft sucih special stcyndards. . ^ 

Since the: ev id -jricfe prov^ided by .thfe mail survx^y of s.tate* ' ' 
'institutions , is dnco^nplete; it only suggests preliminary 

'^pclusions . Hoiwever , * tfhe. data that do exisf sug.^est^that 

stat€> ins ti't'ut ions have smaller "caseloads" than' state^ child, 
'we'lfar.c divisions.. The evidence also suggests that most state 

insti tu tifjns h^'ve'^f.ew or na Indian staff members and no , " 
.special; .prpcframs foB/indian^ residents, of state- institutions. 

Tril:)a.l'' court orders are, recognized by only a minority of states 



Service is also involved in some child welfare matters . 
Although BIA boarding schools are educational institutions, 
our survey indicated that they are, in fact, an important ^.art 
of the child welfare service system. Many intertribal coi%::ils 
an<3 regional and national Indian organizations (as well as 
tribal governments) are^ also becoming involved in ..c hi Id ^ 
welfare matters. On the , other hand, very few non-Indian ^ 
private organizations are involved in Indian chdld welfare. 
The responsibilities and polities of each type of agency, ^ 
together with the findings "of CSRD's mail surveys, are 
presented below. ^ ■ ^ 

On thq basis of data provided by the sixteen BIA boa,rding . 
schools w^ich resppnded to our survey, it seemsvclear that 
hoarding s.chools are extensively used as resources for 
children fWith emotional or family problems but that, the 
schools gen^erally lack adequate resources ^to provide services 
to such students. 

A very high percentage of students' at these schools (averaging 
67 percent) were referred there for social reasons, that is, 
for^-behavioral and family problems. . But counseling and 
soci-al work staffs arg so limited, at these schools that it 
is unlikely. that much. in-depth counseling can be accomplished! 
Services of mental health center^ or of IHS mental health 
personnel ar.e used by most schools, "but they are not available', 
on a-Eull-t'ime basis. Four of the sijxteen schools report no 
special programs for students with behavioral and emotional 
problems. Programs at most of the. i;:emaining schools appeared 
to be either not specifically, focused on these problems' 
(such as recreatioa programs), or limited to- specific problems 
such as alcohol abuse or dropping out of schooK 

When asked about changes .that they- felt should ^be made in 
[■jolicies or procedures regarding child \^eaf are services , 
sijc hoarding schools 'responded that they saw no *need for 
changes..'. This finding is somewhat surprising in the' ligh,t" 
df the <^cjps in social .services at -.bQarding schools documented 
not only. in this study but in many others. .Nine responjients 
^ Sugges^te'd .clianqes,; mostly in the areas of ii^proved" ;5taff ing of 
facilities . .. - . . s ' 



The primary responsibility of the Irfdian Health Service is * • 
to provide comprehensive heal th care services for reserva- 
tion Indians. The IHS mental health And social service * 
programs, which- are organizationally com birj ed. in some but not^ ^ 
all service units and area^ offices, become involved in such 
child welfare matters as atioptions^ foster care "(especially*, 
for children receiving medical treatment), and children with 
special needs,. However/ for the most part, IHS refers these 
cases to the BIA or to state/county agencies, v;hich are 
primarily responsible for providing child welfare oervices^ 

The' data presented in this chapter suggest that regional 
""and national " Indian organizations are becoming increasingly 
active in child welfare matters. Six of the fifteen organi- 
zations responding to our mail survey reported current involve- 
ment'^in child welfare matters^, six reported current plans 
for sach involvement, and only three reported no intent to 
enter this area. ,(0f the three indica4:ing no potential - 
involvement, two are quite active in . the cilose Ly related field, 
of Indian education.) . . • 

The range of potential ^or actual involvement by these organi- 
zations varies v/idely, from researdh and advocacy (the National" 
C^n'cjress o£ American Indians ) , to training for tr.ibal personnel 
(the National American indian^Tribal Court Judges Association 
and the Native American*" Technical- Assistance Corporation), 
to thtS^ direct provision of services' (the Central Maine Indiah 
AsSoci'cition, the Cook Ijilet Native Associ!^tlon , and several 
intertribal councils) ' . 

The majority of the sixteen private agencies^ which^^ responded 
to our survey do not participate actively in service. provision 
to' Indian childr-en^nd their families'. -None have, Indie. n pro- 
fessional staff, and only four indicated Indian involvement in 
agency structure through board participation.^ Despite this 
lack of active *3.nvolvement in Indian child welfare, some" 
agencies in urban areas or states with' especially large Indian 
populations [indicated a greater awareness of "Indian needs and 
support for J:he concept of Indian-run programs. ""^ ^ , 

Hov/ever, generally because caseloads of Indian children are so 
1 r»w -in mr>t*f- * -Turif^nn 1 pinr\ "hhp.c;n ;naf^nnif^s ^rr? isolated from 



Chapter 3 

CHILD WELFARE SERVICES FOR INDIANS AND ALASKA 
' NATIVES AT NINETEEN FIELD RESEARCH SITES 



Thi^ chapter reports the .findings of field research at ^ 
nineteen sites, and household surveys at two sites, 
representing a vaf-iety of Indian and Ali^ska Native communities. 
Table 3-1 shov/s certain basic information about .the sites , 
such as -^-heir' location/ legal status, and tribe (s). 

Among the- nineteen sites - were^ eleven sites at ten federal 
reservations, including two sites at the Navajo Res el^" vat ion. 
Tv;o of the federal reservations are under state criiiiinal 
and civil jurisdiction pursuant to PL 280. One of the 
federal reservation sites, the Menpminee Reservation, was 
terminated in "tlVe "19 5{7s'"and~^^ '' 
restoration as a federal reservation receiving federal 
services • , \ . . ' 

Also included were two sites at state reservations , both • 

of the Passamaquoddy tribes in Maine. For over one hundred 

years the Passamaquoddy tribes have been state reservations. 

As a result of recent litigation, the federal government 

has been held. responsible for the protection of Passamaquoddy 

tribal lands 'even though the tribes, have never been officially 

recognized by treaty or act of. Congress. As- of this writing, 

the extent of. tribal pov/er is neither clear , nor definite. 

Up until the present, state jurisdiction has* been in force 

and MA and -^IHS services have- no t : been -provided -^^^ 

One. field research site was a* terminated tribe in Oregon. 
Since termination in the 19 50s, the tribe has had no recognized 
tribal government and no reservation and has received no 
services from the BIA and the HIS. 

T'/zo of the .Sj'ites are in special-status nonreservation areas 
where Indiari/;br Alaska Native residents are ^nevertheless 
eligible fo3jf/at le^st some BIA and IliS services. 



TABLE 3-1 



FIELD RESEARCH SITES 
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Site/Reservation 



State 



Federal Reservation under PL 280 
.( state jurisdiction ) 



1. Leech Lake Reservation 

2. Makah Reservation 



Minnesota 
Washington 



Federal Reservations not under PL 280 
( federal/tribal jjarisdiction ) 

3., Choctaw Reservation 

4. Crow Reservation 
— 5-; — Gita— Rivei^—Ii^dd-a^v-^onmi 
'6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



Mississippi 

Montana 

Ariz on a 



Menominee; Reservation (in process of restoration) 
Navajo Nation — Ramah Community 
Navajo Nation—Window Rock Chapter 
.Turtle Mountain Reservation 
Zuni Pueblo 



Wisconsin 
New Mexico 
Arizona.. 
North Dakota 
New Mexico 



State Reservations 



11. , Indian Township (Passamaquoddy Tribe) 

12. Pleasant Point Reservation (Passamaquoddy Tribe) 

Terminated Tribe 



Maine 

Maine . -.x 



13. Klamath 
Nonurban Areas 



Oregon 



14. Clinton-Hcunmon area. 

15. Kotzebue 



Oklahoma 
Alaska 



Urban Areas 



At each field research site, project staff attempted to 
interview all service-providing agencies, including state . 
or county welfare office officials,, BIA social services 
staff,. IHS mental health or social services Staff, tribal 
social services staff, of f icials f rom private agencies , 
Indian center officials, day care program of f icials , and 
group home personnel. When present at the sites legal 
services programs staff, state or county juvenile courts 
personnel, tribal courts personnel, county or city police, 
tribal police,, and tribal council mem.bers were also inter- » 
viewed. Of the agenci^es approached -for interviews, over 
90 percent agreed to participate-^ ' ; 

The tv;o household survey sites were* the Fort Derthold 
Reservation and. the Uptov/n section of Chicago*. At l^otli 
of these sites interviews v/ere conducted with a sample of /. 
household mer.i})ers who identified themselves as having a 
primary care-taliing responsibility for children in their 
househ olds , • : : 

The most significant problem with the interview data was 
the lack of complete and reliable caseload statistics. 
Many agercies reported caseload djata in a format different 
from the one used on the interviejv forms. Many respondents, 
wcre'not able to provide full caseload data. Several agencies, 
particu'.arly state/county offices, explained that' computer ' 
systems were not functioning 'properly and that .no data were 
available. Other agencies promised tc forward data after 
completion of the i^nterview, but many of these failed to 
do so, even after receiving a follow-up telephone call. 
A few agencies insisted that separate statistics about 
Indians v/ere not kept, and some simply refused to provide 
" "c'as eToad~''da taT ' 

Compounding the problem at a few sites were major differences 
in perspective among .the- different service providers about ^ 
exactly which services they and other agencies were providing. 
The discussion that follows describes the patterns of service 
provision at the nineteen sites in as much detail as the 
data permit. . ' ^ ' . 



PART 1 



CHILD WELFARE SERVICE PROVIDERS AND SERVICES 
\\T RESERVATION AND OTHER NONURBAN SITES 



SERVICE PROVIDERS AT RESERVATION AND OTHER NONURBAN IJITES 



This, part describes the pi^incipal social serviW ptoviders 
who were engaged in activities relating to 'child welfare 
at the fifteen reservation and other nonurban f ield- s ites , 
as v/ell as the services provided at these sites- The service 
providers included v;ore: county or multicounty offices; 
BIA agency offices; IHS facilitTes;' Indian? tribal or Alaska 
Native social service program offices; and: private agencies - 
Table 3-2 displays the service providers ~i:ntervi~dwed- at 
each of the sites. ] y 

S ta tc^/CouMty Service -Providers ' ; 

/ , ■ ^ ■ i 

The oighteen' respondents in this category were personnelv 
at state/county offices serving reservations and other 
nonurl^an sites. Services provided by county offices are 
usually dclivorod to .those clients" v/ho reside within specific 
county l;oundar ies . .However,, reser^'ation ; boundaries often 
are not the same . as : county lines aiid/ as. a resul,t, services 
are sometimes pjspvided on reservations by" more than one 

county o irice. — 0 f tl ie tiwtrfrve— res er^^ti:^-si-tes- i 

three received services f rom . two different county of f ices ^ 
(Crow, Leech Lake, Menominee). In one of the nonreserva tion 
areas (Clin ton-Hanunon , Oklahoma) two county agencies served • 
clients residing^ in their specific jurisdictions, while 
at Ko.t:^ebue., Alaska, the area served v;as a large district 
inc'luding numerous Alaska Native villages. 

■■ ^ ' . ' . — i 

At the .Indian Township and Pl(pasan.t Point reservations, 
Passamacmoddv Indians can receive services from both the 



TABLE 3-2 

SERVICE Providers at the reservation and oTupR nonurban sites 





Sites 


BIA Agencies 


j IHS/PHS 


^' State/County 


Tribal/Indian - 
Programs 


Private 






FEDERAL RESERVATIONS 








• 








Choctaw 


Choctaw Agency 


Service Unit 


Neshoba County 


Choctaw Health 
Department 








Crow 


Crow Agency 


Service Unit 


Yellowstone County 
Big Horn County 




L.dIs, ' (Mormo.n) 
Program " 


— 




Gila Rivor 


Gila River 
Agency 


Service Unit 


Pinal and Gil& 
Counties 


Gila River Indian 
Community Chi).d 
^ Protection Agency 








•Leech Lake 




PHS Indian 
Hos^Mtjl 


Beltrami County 
Cass County ^ 


Minr.' sota Chippewa 
Tribal Social 












\ 

Service Unit'^ 




Services 








MaJcah 


Port Angeles 
Agency Office 


Clallum' County 
Jefferson County- 


Makah H;LW Program 




." ^•• 




Menominee 




t - 


Menominee County ' 
State Dept. , Div. 
of Family Services 


Menominee Tribal 
Social Services 








Ranah 


R^unah Navajo 
Agency 


Service Unit 


McKinley -County 


Navajo Tribal 
. Social Services 


0 






Turtle Mountain 


Turtle Mountain 


Service Unit 


Rollette County 










Window Rock ' 


Ft* Defiance 
Agency 


Service Unit 


Apache County 


Navajo Tribal 
Social Services 


L.D.S. Program 
St. ^ichael 's 






Zuni 




Service Unit 


McKinley County 


■Zuni Tribal 
fSocial Services 








STATE RESERVATIONS — 




c 












Indian Township 






Washington County 
Maine Dept. of 
Indian Affairs 










Pleasant Point 






^Washington County 
Maine Dept. of 
Indian Affairs 


Tribal Social ' 
Sersrice Program 








TERMINATED TRIBE 
















Klamath 






Klamath County 
Lake County 


Organization of 
forgotten Americans 
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and is administered by .a sin^jle staff member who is non- 
Indian- No formal advisory boards exist at the local level 
for- th^s office- Services provided include payment of 
medical and hospital bills and general assis tance payments 
for fuel and food costs^. The^ only child v/elf are-related 
activities reported are' emergency and protective services, 
usually in health-related cases. The respondent from the 
department's of f ice ■ indicc^teH that they-also functi^on as ^ 
_'an information and referral resource for tribal members 
needing additional services. 

■ . o . . J 

So rvices Provided by Coun.ty Agencies . In this study, 
counties were asked to provide the following information , 
concerning twelve service categories . relating to cliild- 
welfare:* v/hether or not they provided the service, the 
numi^er of children receiving services in 1974, ahd the number 
or approximate proportion of Indian chi Idren served- • , 



Three of the eighteen stato/county service pro^vi'ders "di'd 
not supply data., three reported providing all services 
listed, v/hile. nine counties reported^ provision of most- 
ser\/ices, the exceptions, usually bein^g in the areas of group, 
residential, or institutional care. The remaining respondents 
reported, p'rcft/iding only limitfed services (Makari , Ramah , 
Zuni). - Fostfpr care and protective .services were provided fi 
by all .thred of these offices. Two provided . adoption and 
social services to unmarried parents, while only one provided 
emergeacy services. It sliouLd be^npted that the county 
offices providing more limited child welfare services are 
adjacent to reservations which have- thei^ own tribal social 
service programs. ' . * . 



Only seven of the eighteen county or local offices reported 
percentages of Indian children in service categories. At 
four county' offices/ 90 percent to 100 pe'rcent of the child 
v;elf are-reiated services provided were to Indians or Alaska 
Natives (Turtle Mountain, Choctaw, Kotzepue, Ramah) . The 



two county offices serving the CiintonT^IIaimtion areas of . 
Oklahoma reported that , approximately half of the services 
they provided we.re for Indians, At Klamath county respondents 
mentioned a 1975 study which revealed that 19 percent of 
services v/ere provided to parents of Indian heritage, v/hile» 
30 percent of .the child^ren in foster care, group, home, care 
send "-residential treatment were Indian. • . * * 



r 



ACcpssil^ili ty of ' SeVyice Providers . The accessibility r ' * 
of*> county service providers- to reservation ^ciient^s varies. , . 
x:onsiderably among sites^^. Only three of .the fourteen agencies 
serving areras which include reservations have offices on 
the reservations ("Makah, Menominee, Leech -Lake) Two have 
offices \yirhin a mile of reservation boundaries ''(Turtle, 
riojjntain. Crow) , Five are located between eight and twenty 
miles away, while in three areas the distance between agencies 
and reservations is betwee^n thirty and fifty miles, 'At 
one site), the ^^.gency is located sixty-five miles from the 
neare^.t boundary line -of ,th'4r reservation (Window .Rock) . 
There are ^variations in. distances between agencies and 
boundary ii.nes and these distances are of teh considerable.- , 
The problem of accessibility is exacerbated l>y.the fact 
tha-t many reservations encompass large geographic a2;eas, 
necessitating travel of much greater distances if a client 
j3oes noV reside near ithe specific boundary line. For example! 
%t is conceivable that a client might have to travel as 
f ar . as "tv/enty *to forty miles at seven of the fourteen sites ; 
seventy to eighty miles at tv/o sites; and at Window Rock 
a^'ciicnt nlfght have to travel as ^ far as -one hundred miles, 

In ^onreservation areas, where the Indian population is > v 
s.catter^d,^ it was not^ possible to determijie distances, 
except a^t- Kotzebue, -where it was reported that clients might 
have, to^ travel " 120... air miles " to reach the district office, 



of, tlie state agency, \ ' • r'T""^ 

Eligibility for Services > Although no respondents indicated 
differences Jn; eligibility .requirements for Indian versus 
non- Indian clients, nine of the eighteen responding reported 
problems -in service deliy,ery due to mobility of Indian 
families. County respondents mentioned that Indian families 
move frequently between on-reserva*fcion and off-reservation^ 



at th'Qse .of f ices vvary. * Nine of, the fourteen respondents 
serving reservation areas repor,ted that they do not have 

"aniT'ind^TalT""?^^^ Thlre e~~o f ■ 

the o'ff'icGs reported having one ^Indian social worker on 
their staffs ('Zjani, M^kah, Ramah) . The largest number of 
Incfian professional staff was 'reported by Menominbo, wliicli . 
has eight Indian social service^ staff pe^rsons^ (This office . 
is located on the reservation.) At, Turtle Mountain, four 
of the thirteen social service staff are Indians , including 

-one Indian supervisor, • . 

The respondents from .nonreservation areas indicated that ^ 
the Oklahoma county agencies have no Jndi^ans on their social 
service staffs, while at Kotzebue tWo of the six so»cial 
service staff members ^are Alaska Natives. Gounty agency 

s respondents reported that at^ Klamath there are^no Iridian* 
s:^ff .persons employed. : . 

x, ' ^ ■' - - .. .. ^- .... ^ . . . . 

Avgri'ueLs for 'Indian' Input: * The possible avenues for formal 
<Indian input into county policies or procedu'res ran from 
advisory boards to county offices or state systems . Six 

•of the respondents reported -advisory boards or committees 
h.o co.unty agencies. Four of hhese reported having ^ Indians 

-on the b6ards-, wh ile ^ two' respondents stated they were unaware 
of; their boards' composition. " At' Menominee the advisory 
board is an. all-fndian body. Twc county offices (Gila River, * 
Kotzebue)^, indicated their delivery systems have statewide . ^. 
advisory boards rather than local 'ones-. The Arizona board 
kas two Indian members. Other informal ways for Indians 

-to provide input into county delivery systems were reported 
by five ^respondents ; for e^cample, the Maine Department of 
Indian Affairs was' 'mentioned . as' one avenue. Othe^r avenues 
mentioned included the BIA, tribal councils, and qrganizations 
representing local Indian coirmKiQ^itifes . 

Formal and Informal Agreements with other Agencies Regarding 
Services for Indians . Only one county offici? (i^laine) indicated 
formal acjreements between their. off ice and .other service 
providers.. These agreements are with ^the County Hr^memaker ' . 
Service '-^nd the state's Department o£ Mental , Health . However, 
c>t four of the sites respondents mentioned contracts between 
their statGS arid ther BIA and/or tribal programs. Two of 
these '(Leech Lajce /and Turtile Mountain) have BIA-state ioster 
care contracts, described in. chapter 1. At two sites (R.-^mah' 
and Menominee) formalized ^^reements exist bctv;een states* 
and tribal programs v/hereby states provide partial funding 
for tribal prdgrains and tribes^ provide s;ervices-. 



Informal relationships or agreements were reporfed by. eleven 
of the eighteen orespondents , The. most fr^q'ue/ tly':'ment^^^ 
relatipnshdps were with the BIA^.IIIS, and. loc' 1 "service ' 



providers, such ^s police, alcoholism pro^graniks// group care ^ 
facilities*/ and employment agencies . Eight c^. the eighteen 
reported, a number of Informal working 'relationships With 
Indian organizations or groups , such as IHS , B'tA) tribal • ' 

councils , community health representatives , In<Jian cultural 
.centers, Indian education programs , and th-e Coxnmittee of 
Concern in Oklahoma. 

■ • . \ : : 

Contacts with Tribal, Officials . Although si:S:. respondents 
at the eight sites" heaving, tribal courts repbirited that, they* 
contact the courts when placement arrangement;s . are madev.ior 
tribal children, only three respondents inflirjated this was 
a matter of policy in all cases. Most reported *notificatit)n 
only* In specialized cases. However, six :f the eighteen 
respondents did^Sandicate that they notify ^(<M:her tribal officials. 
At the Navajo Reservation the Tribal Of ficje -of -Social Services 
(TOSS) officials ar^ notified. The other respondents mentioned • 
notification of tribal, council members when placement 
arrangements are -made. ■ ' 

Changes in State/County PqjLicies and . Progedufes Concerning \ 
• Indians . Thirteen of the Eighteen responQents reported 
that they felt change^ needed to be macle.4ri their, agencies ' ^ * 
policies or procedures regarding child w.dlfare services / - » 
for Indian or Alaska Native children. Three specifically 
mentioned the need for Indian social s.ervipe staff. Other 
needed changes mentioned included: staff ^development 
"relative to Indian child welfare servlcb deli very , more 
Indian adopt;ive and foster homes, and more - preventive services. 
Problem areas in adequate service deliyer>^ which were 
mentioned, included:^ the need for bettier'-Gommunication ' ' • 

^betWgen offices ar^d tribal and/or BIA spcial services, 
upgrading 'of tribal courts, and a geni^r.^^! " needf or better 
understanding of the cultural differences beti^^e^ .Indian 
and non-Indian communities.' . 



Bureau of Indian Affairs 'Agencies 

The BIA provides services at some, bxit.not all, of the non- 
urban sites included in this study. The bureau has local 
agc-ncy offices at seven of the hane federally recognized 
reservation sites and at the tv;o nonreservation sites. 
Six other sites (Lee<jh Lake., Klamath:, ^^ominee. Pleasant 
Point, Indian Tov;nshii5, ^and Zuni) . doi .no#. have BIA agencies 

\ • • ^ ' • ' y8 •• ; -'"^ ■• 
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However,- two of tlics-e" (Leech Lake 'and Zuni) 'have tribai - 
sociaj servico programs funded by BIA through contracts 
with the tribes.. The Klamath Indian coinmunitjj/ does not 
receive services due to its 'zernunated status , and the ' 
Menominee 'Reservation is- in' the process of reestablishing 
relationships with the fe'deral government following some •« 
twenty years of termination. The-^Passamaquoddy tribes have 




in Maine. , ., • * ^ 

Child \7elfare- Services Provided by . DIA Agencies . • S^even " 
of the nine agencies responded to the question requesting 
information as to. whether or not th(^y provide child welfare . 
services in the twelve service catego2:;ies . Of these^seven . 
agencies, five w^re able to furnish ' caseload data, although 
at 'times i the figures provided were only estimates ^ ^. - 

• ■ ^ " I ^ , ' . * • * • 

The seven agencies reported/different patterns of service 
delivery v;ith v/idely varying ranges of c'nild welfare ■ 
activities. None of the respondents stated ,tha,t they :^ 
provide all of the services listed. Four of. the seven 
reported" that they provide approximately half- of the services, 
^ v;hile three indicated 'provis ion of only three of the'-services . 

Foster care, adoption protective services, emergency se'rvices, 
■and services .involving residential and institutional care 

'Were provided by four of the seven agencies. Five agencies, 
the- largest number supplying any one of the services, provide 
social services to unmarried parents." ilomemakeaT services 
v;ere reported by two. of, the agencies , while group home 
services are provided by pnly one, df the' BIA ^respondents . ^ 
Ito agency stated that it ^ncluded day care or day ^treatment 
as part of it's servic'e provision.^ i - 

V * . - V 

,^0f those five agencies reporting, qaseldad data, agency ^ 
responses indicated small" nuriibers^ of cases for, most services^ 
T^vo exceptions were eighty cases of unmarried parents and 
132 cases of institutional care at \iinddv7 Rock. Data frpu 
other agencie^' indicated that-the largest caseloads werd . 
Foro often in the areas of services tp^; unmarried parents, 
Jr^u^titutional car^, and emergency services. . ; 

^' ^Accessibility Of Service Troviders , Of the seven iilA agenc^ies^ 
•providing direct social services on reservations included . 

in thc^study, all' have offices on. the reservations. However, 
'because of Lho varied size of the reservations, clients 
often havo to travel cpnsiderable distances to receive 
services, sometimes' as much as one hundred mile?. \.hile 
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this- was the lorigestJ!<4is tance that a reservation client 

would have to travel/ tl^e Average distance was approxiipaj^ly * 

-twenty---to--forty miles-. Examples-of - agencies"- f aced - v/i-th- 

the distance problems are the Concho agency in ,Q]:lahoma, 
which services a vast ten-county area, and Kotzebue,.- which 
serves, a large region in northwestern Alaska. * . 

Eligibility for Service^ . In determining the eligibility 
of clients for services, all agencies serving reservations 
indicated that reservation residents who are members of 'federally 
Vebognized tribes may deceive services. In nonreservation 

areas , J those- eiigible for services must b^' one-quarter Indian v. 

and reside in the geographical area served by the DIA agency. 

In some areas, agencies also reported provi^aihg services 

to those tribal members residing in areas adjacent to reservations. 

Thr-ee of the nine agencies mentioned that general assistance 

is provided for these .'persons . One respondent agency indicated 

that services can also be' provided for . those' tribal members 

who are temporarily rej^iding .off the reservation. * - 

Indian Social 'Service/Staff . ' All .of ^the DiA -^agencies except t 
Kotzebue reported Indian. or Alaska Native social services ^ . 
staff, but the number varied ^rom one- Indiajn professional 
staff member at one' si^te to' nine at aho'ther. The Concho ' 
agency in Olcia'^homa ei'ridicated that it had three Indian SQcial 
workers on its staff. The "social services . staff " -function 
'includes' the responsibility, for carrying out the- general 
social 'gervice pro.grams*o£ the- DIA, Although the job ) 
responsibility often includes child wel.fare cases, at only 
one site v/as there'^a designated ^child welfare specialist. 

Avenues ^:^or Indian Input .. Although no formal policy-ntaking 
or advisory boards 'exist\)v;ithin the BIA 'structure , informal 
Indian ihput into the policies and programs of DIA agencies 
was reported by five of the nine agencies. Channels used 
included: tribal IIEV7 /committees , tribal councils, ^nd trib^al 
charter organizations. 

Formal and Informal Agreements with Other Agencies Regarding 
Child Welfare Services- . None of ,the agencies ' indicated 
forfhal agreements' or contracts , with other agencies concerning 
|child >;elf aire services since such contracts are made at ' v 
the area . levoL. . However , seven of the. nine- agencies indicated 
informal v;orking ^Relationships with such seryiqe providers 
as private agehci^es ,. county welfare ' departments , mental', 
health clinics^,, ajid juvenile courts. Five aijencies specified 
informal* a^reetlaents with Indian agencies or 'organizations, 
'sufch as*Indian centers in . of f-reservati.on communities close ■ 
to the reservations, tribal authorities., such as tribal 
council membelrs , tribal judges, probation officers, and 3 



representatives of tribally run programs /(particularly group; 
care facilities and t^ribally run social sex.vice* programs) . 
.One respondent indicated ' a', "working relationship" with the 
BIA law enforcement agency on the ^reser{vation • 

Contacts with Tribal Officials > yVll agencies ' located in 
an area with tribal courts reported- worlring relationships, 
with them. Most of these working arrangements involved 
child welfare cases with questions of custody and , placement ... 
In^somc situations, the BIA does investigate work for the 
tribal court in these cases. Responsibilities in cases' - 
invoLS^in<5 neglect and abuse were often shared by the J3IA 
and tribal courts., Only one agency ^reportad contacts with ^ 
tjcii/al courts in every case involving- placement considerations 

Changes in DIA Agency Policies and Proc(^dures Concerning . . 
Child I'Jelfare Services , ^^spondents mentioned the need i 
for njore staff, more trained child welfare workers, anci . ' ' 
facilities for* juveniles on reservations, particularly foste^' 
hohies. S^veral-'respondents also indicated "the , need for ^ / 
better communication, patterns between state service providers 
in their areas end the BIA agency^ One agency stressed < 
the need for clarification of- state and BIA roles in 
det^ermining who v/as responsible for providing services. 
-Ano'ther m^ntipned that more tribal involvement in the agency 
would improve \>7orking conditions . ' 



Indian Health Service Facili^ties . . . 

IH^facilities were located on 'nine reservation s-ites and 
at the .two nonreservation sites in Oklalioma and Alaska. 
There are no IHS facilities at- four of; the ndnurban . sites 
(Menominee, Klamath, ' Pleasant Point, Indian Township*) • 'The 
Pleasant Point and Indian Township reservations receive 
payment for medi^cal services through the, Maine Department 
of IrieTian Affairs. On the Menominee Reservation there ,are 
.no IKS facilities, but the tribe has a contract with IHS 
from v;hich approximately $127 ' thousand has been provided 
■ for tribfeil medical* care. The administration of these funds 
i^ the responsibility of the tribe; medical care is purchased 
from o:ff- reservation medical sources. The Klamath Tribe 
has not received IHS services since its termination ' in the 
1950s*. ' . , " • ^ ^ . . 

\ • - ^ - .. ■ \- V 

C hild Welfare , Sorviccs Provided. l:>y HIS Facilities . Mo.s t 
of the IHS facilities were service units af^ which directors 
or memlDcrs of soci'al service or mental health staffs were 
• interviewed regarding service delivery 'patterns 'for Indian 
•or Alaska Native children. Although, the pr^imary role of ^ 



IH.S is clearly medically related, all facilities included 
' in the study reported a^ njLin\ber of child welfare-related 
ser<rices provided by social service or mental Health staff. 
While the 'range of these services varied considerably among 
facilities, a number of services were common t^o each* 
Services to unmarried parents (eight of elevenXrespondpnts) 
^ and emergency services (eight of eleven respondents) were 

' mentioned most frequently. Four of the respondents reported 
/ providing day t<reatmen,t, adoptive services, and involvement 
. . in institutionaJ>^nd residential treatment, while five 

facilities were reported to be engage<5 in activities related 
.'to protective services • Only two of the eleven respondents 
.indicated an i^ivolvement in(the provision^ of « foster ^care'.\ 

All IHS respondents indicated that any enrolled Indian or 
Alaska Native is ' elig'ible for servicies at their facilities'. 
One respondent mentioned ' that . non-Indians are provided^ 
services in emergenciers . ( . 

/ Accessibility^ of Services Provided . At reservation s ites , 
'air facilities were located on the reservation ^t' service 
V units. The social servi-ce/mental health personnel were 
located in social serj/ice units of hospitals or at me^ital 
health' clinics . ^ One facility was a general medical clinic 
v;ith no social service personnel. Reservation residents 
had. to travel considerable distances to receive IHS services^ — 
0 the maximum distance varied from .ninety miles at one reser- 
vation, to twelve miles at another.. At five of the reservations, 
clients co'tild conceivably travel between forty-five and 
sixty miles 1:o receive services fiom the service unit. ^ 

In the nonreservation areas, the service unit in Oklahoma 
serves a sixteen-^county area with smaller field clinics 
operating in areas with the greatest concentrations ofi 
"Indians. In Alaska, the service unit which includes Kotzebue 
is responsible .for service provision in an area encompassing 
approximately 36 , 000 . square miles. Health aides are located 
in the remote villages and have radio contact with the 
service unit. Here, a person needing IHS services might 
have '''^to travel as jnuch as 120 air miles to reach the main 
service unit. . ^ , 

Indian Social 'Service > dr .Mental Health Staff > Social work 
and mjSinftal health- staff persons are located, at seven of 
the nine reservation IHS facilities. Of these, four have 
Indian prof ess ional/paraprofessional staff.: three 
reservations have two such staff persons, arid one reservation 
has one Indian employed ^s ^ professional worker.' In ' 
Oklahoma the one social worker is non-Indian, while at 
•Kotzebue there are no Alaska Native social service staff 



members . 
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' Avenues "for Indian Input ; Tribal health boards, composed 
of- tribal members serving in' an advisory capacity to service 
units, exist at six of nine reservation IHS facilities. . . 
ht one reservation there are no advisory boards for the 
IHS facility . Another is ii;i the process , of establishing • 
a board V^"d the final reservation reported a maternal and 
child h^lth board with a predominantly non-Indian me.mbership. 
The majority of respondents- indicated that these boards 
yare the- only formali,zed routes for Indian input into IHS 
'policies and programs, although two respondents mentioned 
that relationships v;ith tribal - councils serve as avenues 
for addit.iohal informal " input . Both IHS service, units in 
the nonreservation areas have aP.l-Indian- advispry boards^. 

•Although— ail IHS respondents .reported that they do not have 
staff persons specifically designated as outreach workers, 
several mentioned community health- representatives (CHRs) 
in this capacity. (CHRs are indigenous paraprofessionals 

' employed by the IHS . ) . Although butreadh roles are not the 
sole responsibility of'-CHRs, most of them perform job functions 
that include some outreach-related responsibilities. 

Formal and Informal Agreements with other Agencies R egarding 
Child V/elfa re Services . IHS involvement with other agencies 
concerning Indian child welfare services ,is primarily informal. 
Only two respondents mentioned formal agreements. One of 

'these was between the IHS facility and the court system 
pertaining to adoptions and the other was a.'contract between 

-iii^-and.43IA for residential treatment of a ^ribal child 
in a facility out of state. Informal working relationships 
exist between IHS and a nmnber. of other agencies and 
organizations. -'The most frequently mentioned agreements ■ 
wera with the DIA. Seven of the ■ eleven , respondents mentioned 
working relationships with the DIA based on referral patterns 
for cases needing additional social services or boarding 
school care. IHS ^respondents also reported a nuinber of 
informal relationships with tribal governments, tribal 
courts, tribal social services; Indian organizations, and 

- Indian centers", as well as wi'th state and county agencies. 
Private resources, such .as Jewish- Family , and Children s 
Service of Phoenix an-d the Mormon Church, were mentioned 
by two respondents. ' v , ^ .. 

^ . ■" - , 

Conta cts with Tribal Officials . Relationships between HIS 
facilities and tribal authorities at^the nine reservations 
vere cortfined to agreements with tribal courts at half of - 
the sites. These contacts often related to child neglect 
and abuse cases.' At two sites consultative services i n vo lving 
psychiatric evaluations and counseling were offered b^^^Wft 
IHS personnel to tribal courts; recommendations were ma<^e 
to the courts regarding placement planning^ for children 
who had come to their' attention. ' ^ * 
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Ch anges in- IHS Policies and Px^ocedur'es Concerning Child 
W elfare Services , Of- the eleven IHS respondents, six • 
indicated, a need for ichariges^ within their own agencies 
or .faciLifcl^s Most of th^se comrne.n ted that in the area 
of child welfare .services there was a need for 'more, funding 
to be directed into such, specialized services as ch{Lldren's 
treatment c'^ritersj receiving H^es, and specialized day 
care. A need for more money for st^ff training for child 
welfare, sc?rvice delivery was mentioned by two respondent^. 
Af:oncern was expressed for 'an^ increased capability in' dealing 
with protective services, particularly in neglqct and abuse, 
cases, as well as-i:he need for-better working relationships 
with BIA social services in dealing with such cases. 



Tribal Social Services ^ ' ^ ' 

Indians^ and Alaska Katives are ^increasingly 'int.ereLSted in 

the development of methods of dealing with social problems 

within their own tribal or native 'community structures. 

In general, the focusing of tribal and other native resources 

on child welf ^e-relatsd matters began only within the past 

few years and is now ^spreading widely. Thus, for example, 

tribal and other native organization respondents at each 

of the fifteen nonurBan sites visited indicated the presence 

of some mechanism for tribal and/or othei^ native organization 

impact on varying aspects of chdld welfare- services. 

The level of involvement, extent of control, and relationship 
to direct servibe provision -vary widely among the fifteen 
field sites.* Respondents at three of 'the sites-stated 
there is no tribal'-'social service agency involved in^ child 
welfare matters-. Howe veV, , two of the three tribes {Q^ow ' 
arid Turtle Mountain) do have* a tribal mechanism for dealing ' 
w\th child welfare concerns . ^ For example, at Cjrow the^tribkl 
council has a health;, education,, and .welfare committee,* . 
one of whose stated . functions is to. dfeal with tribal . child 
welfare matters., A>nd at Turtle Mountain, while there is V* 



*The Cheyenne-Arapahoe "Tribe, located in the Clinton-IIammon 
area in Oklahoma , has , up to riow,^ riot developed a social 
service program. However, the. tribe is. now^, in the process 
of developing tribally operated programs such as an alcoholism 
and drug^^ abuse program for youth funded by the National 
Insti!:ute fo2f Alcohol Abuse- and Alcoholism (NIAAA) , and ; 
an education progxam funded by Title IV o£ the Indian' - 
Edud^ition Act. ^ V ' ' ■ ' .J 
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no health and welfare committee as part, of the trrbal council, 
th^re s a tribal juvenile commission which is part of the ' 
covindil .structure. The concern of this commission is with 
juvenile delinquency treatment and prevention... In addition/.:.^ 
the tribe operates a 'j'uvenile probation department and.' a 
group home for. predelinquent tribal youth. . 

Child VTelfare Services Provided' by. Tribal/Indian-Run .Programs '. 
At each .of the other twelve reservation\and- the two non- - 
reservation sites, respondents reported the _ existence of 
a tribal program or Other Indian agency -active in child 
'welfare or other social services. At four sites; (Kotzebue, .. 
Klamath, Pleasant Point, and' Menominee )'""these agencies are 
in' the early stages of planning /^ahd developing their social ; 
service/child welfare activities. At these 'sites the only 
child welfare services currently being provided appear to 
be referral,, advocacy, and counseling. • ■ . ., . . 

At three sites there are Indian-run noijprofit organizations 
which provide social services as components of their programs 
(Mauneluk Association, Organization of Forgotten Americans 
[ofa]. The Committee of Concern)... The', Mauneluk -Association 
is a corporation organized in 1975 for the Northwest Alaska^ 
Native Association (NANA) , the region of Alaska which includes 
the Kotzebue site. The corporation is -still in the -develop- 
mental stages, but it plans to provide human -services ^ for 
members of this region. -These "plans include, a communitit; . 
mental health division to be developed in 19 76^o groVi'de 
counseling; advocacy • for social services-, andTref etral . 
The Organization o± Forgotten Americans wasj;|qrmed about' ■ ' ' . 
three years ago, to provide organizational- dire)::tion for 
the -terminated vKlamath Tribe. .z^s part of; their progXam 
•some child welf a-re-relat.ed services, are being develop.ed . „ 
-and coordinated. OFA has helped to organize child, cate 
center, to recruit Indian foster parents,, and there are. 
plans -to establish a group home. The Committee of Concer«>i . 
receives -funding from the Oklahoma Crime Commission to 
provide referral services for Indian youth who. come, in ^ 
contact with law enforcement agencies in a four-county '^area 
v;hich includes'- the Clin ton- Ham^^on site. 

. ■ .'i ■' . ■ . 

Those programs which have been in operation longer tend 
to provide B broaderCrange, of services. For example, the 

Navajo and- Zuni tribal programs include the following ghild ' 

welfare services: day care , group cate , -protective • services , 
emergency services, and social services to unmarried paren-ts. 
At Gila River, the' tribal Child Pjrotection Agency reported ' , 
that it works with the tribal court in cases, involving 
placement, does home studies, and makes recommendations » ' 
to the court. This agency also provides counseling to 



^parents ^and children-. Ab MakAh, the* child welfare activiiries 
of the 'tribal HEW prp^gram include Head Start, day care, 
foster care, and protective and emergency services. As 
part of this program, the Makaji Child Development Center • 
functions 1 as a support agency* in the prevention of child 
abuse and neglect, p;royiding counseling to clients / parent 
Gjducation ,' 'crisis in tcrvcnbion , and referrals to other social 
se'irvice agencies. At Choctaw, a ch*ild abuse and neglect-, 
program under the Choctaw Health Department provides protective 
services, emergency -^ervices , foster "care , and counseling' 
to parents and children. At Leech Lake, ^ the Minnesota Chippewa 
'^ibal Social Services Program focuses on child welfare-, 
related services such as foster care, recruitment of -foster ) 
homes, adoption services, and casework with children and 
families . ' - * \ ' . ' ' ... 

Funding '"of. Tribal Programs . The problem of Iimi-tec3^ resources , 
particu] a:rly as it relates to funding and staff, recruitment, 
has been a barrier to the development of tribal^and native 
.programs. , The programs studied tQceived funding from a 
number of different agencies. Gome ^tribes or I'ndian organ- 
izations Have' a combination., of funding sources,, while others', 
received all their support from a s^^gle source . All programs 
received at least pa2:tial support from federal funds. 
Although it is unclear exactly how many programs receive 
state, funds, three'sites reported some state funding fo.r 
their programs. Three of the eleven * programs (Leech^Lake, 
Aenominee, Zuni) arfe administered and funded through BIA 
contracts with the tribes. ' ^ ' • 

,The .Ndvajo Tribe had .ci contract with the/s tate; of New Mexico 
which provided Title XX funds for^ their social service program 
wi.th tribal provision of matching moni'eg. , In Arizona Title 
XX fun'ds havGJ been utilized by TOSS. However ,. this ° - 
arrangement is now being renegotiated. These contracts • - 
will be discussecj further in. chapter • 5-. The Office cff Native 
toerican Programs (ONAP) prdvipes funding *for programs at 
both' Gila River and, Makah. Makah also* received funds from. 
the Children ' s\ Bureau of the Office of ChilS Deyelopmenlf 
(OCD) for its child abuse a^nd neglect demonstration project. 
The Pleasant Point Reservation recently received funding 
for tribal* programs., including social services , .. through 
Title X of the Economic Development Administration, At ' 
Kotzebue, the Wc^ineluk Association receives funding from* 

' eleven different sources including DLIEW, Department of ^ 
the Interior-, » an.d the state of Alaska.. A planned, communhity 
mei^tal health program will be af least partially supported 
v;ith state funds. The • Cho.ctaw Health Department receives 
funding from IHS , qCD,.-and the" National Institute for Al-cohol 
Abuse and. Alcoholism. The Child Abuse Do-monstration Project 



at Choctaw is funded by OCD. The Organization of Forgotten 
Americans (OFA) is funded by a number of agencies, including 
ONAP, DHEW, BIA, CETA, and the state of Oregon. State- funds 
through the Oklahoma Crime.- Commissi'on now support the Committee 
of ConQern.- . ' . . . ; 

Eligibility for Services . ^ Tribal program services are 

usually limited to -enrolled tribal members. However,^ s * 

•residency requirements for sxxch services ^appear to be flexi'blel 

Five of the eight programs on reservation sites reported 

that services are a'lso provided to tribal* meitiDers who reside - 

outside' bf but" near reservation- boundaries or who return 

to the reservation for services The HEW program at Makah 

was the only tribal program jvhich reported service delivery * / 

to nop-Indians as well as to Indians. , . 

Half of the program respondents ^ indicated problems in delivering 
services- because of the mobilj.ty of- Indian families. Difficulties 
in obtaining, officiaf re'cords and housing probl^ems on reservations' 
which forqe families to move .off of reservations were mentioned. 
At the Navajo* Reservation the mobility facto'r'--is ^further 
complicated by the fact 'that the' reservation site lies within 
the boundaries of three states, each having different 
eli<^ibility requirements for • services . ^ The uribal program' 
mus^ work with these states in determining plans for. service . ^ 
delivery, ' ' / ' ' ' , ' . 

Staff Composition . The staff size of tribal service programs 
varies considerably- amdng reservations." TOSS,' with two 
hundred employees,, had the largest number of personriel. v 
The HEW- program' at iMakah had a staff of thirty- two persons, • - . 
while most other programs had between . one- and five staff 
members.- Staff size does not always ^appear to relate to 
^population size. For example, at the Pleasant^Point Reservation^ 
where ther.e are approximati^ly three hundred tribai\residents , ^ 
"^an eleven-man team is providing social services . At all * 
sites most of the personnel' aire Indian. Of all the programs ^ • 
surveyed only Makah had staff who specialized in child " ' ' 

welfaore service del^ivery^. The hiring of more qualified ^ ' • 

gtaft apd additional sta*fTrtaevelopment were mentioned as' . 
specific goals by a^^jjumber of tribal social service respondervts . 



Input into Tribal Programs . Input and-' direction fjsr tribal 
programs usually come from within existing tribal structures, 
Eight of the* eleven 'programs reported . advisory bo/T?ds' composed 
of Indians pr Alaska * Natives . Only at* Zuni^ was ^r^here no 
formal ^advisory "committee.; However, the Zuni tribal -^council 
has' an informal input into th.e program. Some boards are . 
composed of representatives of tribes,* or, in the case of v*- . 

X ■ , ^ 



KotzebuG, there are represejitatives. of villages v/hich the • 
programs serve. At Menominee the Tribal Health ^oard serves . . 
in an advisory capacity to the tribal social saTvice program.. 
Oth^ reservations reported that the tribal councils serve* 
as formal advisory boards"^or .^ocial service programs, ^ . 

Relationships v;ith Other Agencies Regarding Child Welfare 
Sery4ces . The relationships between tribal |)rograms and -. 
other Service providers in their locale concerning child 
v/elfare were reported by the majority, of respohdeiits as \ 
being primarily of an informal nature. These' rel^Siti-enships . • * 
•were usually with state 'and county social services' offices , . 
Inforanal relationships between tribal programs . and HIS or' 
'public health services were ^Iso mentioned- by thrfee respondents . 
The Only formal agreements, reported by TOGS, ^re' with* the 
B'IA and states serving the reservation sites; - . 

Changes in .Tribal/-Indian-Run Programs . As part of bhe study, 
risspJohdents "Were asked to identify what changes they would 
like- to see in their programs and/or oflier mechani'^ms for . ' 
dealing with child welfare concerns.* At both sites where 
, tribes had neither social service programs nor health and 
w(^fare coi^ittees" within the t.ribal governmental structures 
(Turtle tlbuntain^nd Indian Tdwhsnipy* tribal respondents 
remarked on the nepd to develop. a mechanism such as a 'health 
and welfare committee within tlie. tribal council . Structure ^ - 
as ^a first step. ""Obtainir^g funding v/as most frequently * . 

mentioned as' a needed * change by respondents: whose tribes 
or other -Indian organizations had set up agency structures 
concerned vdth social .services but which i/ere still .eng^aged 
in "planninig for services rather tl-jan in the direct delivery 
of those services. The majo:i;ity of Respondents at sites' • 
where a tribal or other ■ Indian agency .was already providing \ 
some child welfare services reported that priorities were 
*f or more staff trai^ning an'd hiring of ^more qualified staff 
members.. * ' '^ V 

■ * ' L ' " » * 

Several trib4s rye'ntioned that .proving vthemselyes, as capable 

and legitimate ,^'gencies to tribal bodies was difficult, .-^ * 

particularly, in the early stages of development. Another 

.rely^ted problem was the difficplty i-^i establishing 6redibility 

in the ey.es of f undlng^ agencies in such matters as accountability 

record ""keeping ,'^and the setting up of regular procedures 

for service delivery.* a • , • ' 

Plans for futuro grov;th included an increase in the scope 
of service delivery -and. the development * of better procedures • 
f€>r accomplishing increased delivery. One, frequently mentioned 
area of concern v;as the development of foster and, adoptive 
homes vritViin- thd community as well as? a methodology * for ' 
establishing standards for licensing child care "facilities - 
and foster homes on-resfirvations . ' • -ic . 



Private Agencies ■ * 

" '■^ .; . " • . . ■ " ^ \ ' ' ^ • 

In our study, we attempted to identify private agencies 
v/hich provide services to Indians or Alask^ Natives at the 
reservation and oth^r. nonurban sites. Only four agencies 
were brought to our attention. These included L.D.S.^ 
(Mormon; programs at two sites (Navajo, Crow) ^ St. Michael's 
Association for Special Education, Inc. (Navajo), and . ' 
Oklahonans for Indian Opportunity (010) (Clinton-IIammon ' ^ 
si te)* • * . 

St. Michael's offers a wide rdng^of classes for:109 mentally 
Jiandicapped persons from ages .one to* tv/enty on the Navajo 
Reservation. * It includes a -day >s ch 06 1 program and a resident^iai 
program, and although most children are from *the reservation/ 
services are open. to all. ^ * , ^ , ^ • ' 

The program is funded by -the Stat^j department of .Education, 
■3IA Social Services, ONAP^ Title IV "of the Indian Education* 
Act, and private^ donations , -A^l staff 'members are Indian, 
and the staff ificludes one Indian social v/orker, who provided 
counseling,^ referral services, and liome visits to parents ^ 
of those in care,. n - \ * ' 

There are agreements, usually- as to referral patterns,. . ^ 

.with a number of other agencies, including public. schools, 
;BIA, IHS, residential treatment programs, and- BIA boarding 
schoxDls . . 

The L.D'.S. Social Service Progi;am on the Navajo Reservation \ ^ 
has two offices on the .reservation, and the 'of f ice .at Chinle^ 
Arizona, which is a licensed child-placing' agency , was/ included 
in the field survey. ■ ' 

■, - ■ 

This office provides a number .of -services relating to child^ 
welfare, including adoption and foster care services, emery^rxcy 
services,:, and-services to ^unm&rrifed parents.'' -"The program 
also includes student foster .placement activities . Statistic^S 
provided for FY 1974 indicate -that six children from the^ 
reservation were placed in; foster ^homes , two v;ere provided 
v/ith adoption services, and tv;o thousand were placed under 
the' student foster placevaent program. ., . , " . ' 



Services are admini 
of whom work in chi 



stered by a staff of four persons, all . 
Id'wel'fare and one of whom is Indian. 
There are no Indians in advisory or poli(j5i"inaking positions . 
in thd /program, and' the only other avenue*^, fCr Indian input 
cire' the church structures. - ' ' 
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The only relationships reported with other agencies are 
with the. UIA, which is., contacted when additional services 
are needed^ IHS and TOS^ are considered as referral fes'ouX'Ces 
in certain cases, 

The L.D."^. program also has an office on the Crow Reservation.^ 
Services provided include student- foster, placement and 
recreational, activities. In FY 1974, fifteen students were 
placed out of state, A staff of three Indian people v 
administers the prdgram, v/hile input occurs through .forma^zed 
church bodies, -on which no Indians serve , . There are no 
agreements or relationships with other^ agencies regarding 
ser>>ice provision, 

010, a private Indian organization which provide? mul ti~ 
services for Oklahoma Indians, has a nuiiilDer of centers 
tlvroughbut the state, inaluding facility in the Clinton- 
IlamiTion site ar^a, - This center . serves a t\70-county area 
and" has ..a social services ^taff of three persons,- two of 
v;hom are Indian,. 010, funded by .ONAI^, does not provide - ^ 

direct social ,services but 'serves an information and referral 
"resource function for Indians in the area, One^of its ^ 
'stated purposcs^is to ^assure Indian people tha*^ they/t^an get 
needed services fron existing agencj-es , In>tlje past year 
approximately seven hundred Indian people were se»rved by 
the center, 

Ariothcr .service offered to Indian^ in the area .is -information 
exchange between service, prp.viders', such as DIA, county 
agencies, and HIS, This exchange occurs through seminars 
designed to enlighten agencies as to Indian problems as well 
as to provide information t6 Indians on aval lable ' contmuni ty 
resources, A recreational center is-also run by 01© for. 
Indian youth in the area. 



SHRVICES AT RESERVATION AND OTHER ' NONURBAN SITES 

This section of chapter 3 discussers the patterns of service 
. deli very by.- service- area f or--.tha--fif-teen Jiias.ervatipn.„and:j3„tl| 
nonurban sitQ-s. The areas presented are f.oster carp, -adoption,' 
protective services, emergency services , day care, homemaker 
services, services to children with special needs, and thS 
child-related seri/ices of- health, ^ school-suppQrti ve services, 
and recreation. For each service the discussion will focus 
on which agencies are providing ,the service at the sites, 
special provisions v/hich may be utilized for Indian children, , 
and problems arid general cbmjnents of respondents, . 
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S ervice Providers > Foster care service's are • usually provided 
primarily by the county welfare department* or by BIA, although 
tribal social service aLgencies sometimes assist BIA-and 
■in one case (Zuni) .h^ve taken 'over DIA-provided services. ^ 
completely. At Chottaw all staff members of BIA social 
services, except the director are Choctaws. . ^ 

.The county is the major foster care provider for the two ^. , 
PL- 280 sites, -the two state, reservations, the terminated * 
tribe,' and 'Alaska and> Oklahoma. ' The BIA' i,s the maj,or^ 
provider on ^he reservation - for -the rerpaining- eight sites, 
with four exceptions: (1) at Turt^le Mountain the county 
v/elfare office is staffed largely by i^r^dians and provides^ 
many services on i;he reservation, including, foster care, 
in conjunction with B'lA; (2) at Zuni foster placements are 
extremely rare due to the strei^th of^ the extended family , . • 
and .chii'dren who need formal placement are put in a small, ^ 
on-reservation group home by the tribal social services 
agency; ( 3) at^ Choctav the county and BIA both provide foster 
■care seryides on the reservation; and (4) ^since the, Menominee- 
Tribe v/as terminated and has only recently been restored, ^ 
the county is coi:itinuing to provide • servifces until the tribal 
social services organization is prepared to take theju over. 

/Even at sites where -the Bli^ provides^ foster care services 
^ for onrreservation. residents, nearby counties provide this, 
servic'e for 'off-rdservation- tribal membei;s . They a^so may 
provide serv4.ces for on-reservaetion residents. who come to 
their offices requesting services. In such cases there 
may be contact between the county welfare department and 
the BIA, although such communication is generally felt to 
•be inadequate i'f it exists -at all (exceptions are Choctaw 
and Turtle ^lountain) .. ' \ ' ' 

Tribal social services personnel are involved' in providing- 
foster family care at Zuni ,Makah , Leech Lake, Gila River, 
and Window Rock'.. The most common areas of involvement are 
casework with families before and after placement; recom- 
mendations about placements made in conj-unction with "the 
„ county or BIA; and recruitmen,t of Indian foster families. ^ 
TriT^al^social—s-erwcTrs— g-CTiera . 
custody or. make placements, wiLh the exception of Zuni (v/hich 
nakps all placements) and the Makah Child Development Center^ 
(which makes ■ occasional placements). • , 



Tribal >courts are active in making foster placements at • _ 

six of the federal reservation- sites^ n6t- in PL 280 states, 

but at Crow, respoi}dents stated that.\because the tribal code 

has no s^ectipn ^Qp juveniles, the tribal court cannot enforce - 

placemerivt Although Makah is' .in a PL, 280 state, tribal 

of ficials reported t;hat they' eventually hope^\ to gain jurisdiction 

over chila welfare -matters . At Menominee, the tribal court 

wil'i exercige jurisdiction over child wdlfare ;matters once ja 

the process of restoration has been' completed. ' 

Placements by county welfare cJepartme.nt's involve state ^ ' 

courts — except at TCirtle Mountain, which uses the tribal, 
court;, at Choctaw, where placeinents by the county are . 
sometimes made* through 'the' tribal *;gourt; and at .Ramah, 
where , all. foster placements go', through .the tribal court. ^ 
i;he county probation department was mentiojied at vLe'fech Lake 
as aiding in coUrt petitions and placement decisiions |' At. : : 

Klamath the ^juvenile department of the Klamath-Faflls Police / 
Department participates .. in petitioning ' tKlp* court for temporary ^ 
custody, ^and local 'police are Usoially involved only in majcing" 
referrals to appropriate agencies . ' \ ; .' 

VJith one exception, private agencies were npt* mentioned 
as being important foster care providers^. The Latter-day 
Saints student placement program, which placefe. Indian ^ • . 
children with churcf) families, for., purposes of education, 
reports that two tho.usand Navajo children were placed under ■,/:^^r 
this program in 1974. (The L.D.S. student placement program 
is described in detail in chapter 4.) . ' . ' 

Licensing or approving foster family homes is accomplished /. 
primarily by 'county welfar.e dep'artmealirs in all sites, except \ 
at seven of the federal reservations located in non-PL 
28 0 states. (Menominee' is the only- 'federal reservation \^ 
where^ the county does license or approve foster homes.) 
•At four' .of the reservation sites (Ramah, Crow, Window Rock, 
Gila River) BIA approves foster family homes; at tv;o 
reservat^on^sites (Turtle Mountain and Choctaw) thjis 
responsibility shared by . BIA and the co:inty; and at 
the seventh reservation site (Zuni) there .are no . rfprmaliy 
designated 'foster family homes. V7here the county does not 
license foster homes on the reservation, no on- reservation 
-piaGomen-ts- -arc made- by - the- coun^-.- > .. — 

• Special Provisions . Only three, of the nine county v/eifare- 
departiTtents involved in foster care provisiop for Indian^ 
children indicated they apply special standards in licensing' 
Indian foster homes -{Makah, Menominee, Kotzebue) . Where. - / . 
present) these special standards generally involve relaxation 
of qualifications f or * physicacl requirements of the home.- 
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An additional county department (Klamath) did not mention' 
special standards -but does follow a speciar procedure, 
using an.' Indian "Volunteer to participate in home studies. . ^ 
At one site where special standards - are not u^ed (Turtle « 
Mountain), the triba;L council al^so must approve foster homes . 

Thfe BIA Manual specH;fies that state standards should be 
followed in approving foster homes, although the local Indian 
lifestyle shouldxsb^ considered and physical |s-tandards should 
he of only sec6n*ti^y importance.^ At only one of the five -'^ 
sites where BIA isf a major foster care provider aa^e special * 
standards used in i^pproving foster homes (Window Rock) . - * ^ 

• . ' • *^ ■ ' 

Respondents were aXso asked about the ^desirability of applying 
special standards in licensing-. Indian foster homes. Of ^ 
fifi3^-one respondents at the fifteen reservation and othefc. ^ 
nonurban aites, thirty-eight stated that such a special 
p^rovision would be desirable, and thirteen stated that it 
would "not be-. -[The thirteennegative responses >'ere from 
seven county departnjents of - soci^al services , "three BIA . ' 
agencies, one THS agqncy , one - t^ribal- soc^ial or health services 
a'geTicy, .and one Indian center Iqdated ii^^ a^. nea±l|y . ci ty . 

With-^regard to recruitment of Indian parents fpr foster 
and/oY adoptive homes, six'- of . the 'nine countyv-. respondents 
providing^foster care at the sites state;d .that some, special 
effort v;as being made', to recruit'.^Indiari/ families . At four ^ 
sites this is done in' conjuAtation with/a. tribal person or 
.agency: 'at Makah the. Makah'^Child Development Center \a' 
tribal orga'nization) actively recrua/^s", and the county 
welfare department has one Indian "Caseworker who -participatfes 
in this effort; at Leech Lake the^'fetaff person for the ^ ^ 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribes projeq-V is Involved in recruitmeat; 
.at the .Klamath site, a special grant to the cd|ihty. funds *, ./ 
expenses^ for volunteers through /the. Organiza^®:on of Forgotten 
Americans to recruit foster families and to assist in hqme ; . 
studies; and at Menominee recrixfLtlnent Is done by tKe.; counties 
and by the Ame(fican Indian "Chil'd Placement Development' • 
Project, a nonprofit corporation located . in VJisconsin.^ 
At Pleasant Point, a tribal pferson not identified as belong ^ 
in any official pdfeition is doing some ^-ecruitment but • 
. apparently without a formal arrangement with the coun^iy, ' 
which does very littlfe recruiti'hg on its own. r At _a sixth, 
site, Choctaw, the coiirity works through the BIA and tribe 
to find Indian foster Homes. " s ^ 

DIA foster care providers a^^ear to be more frequ(fntly but 
less actively involved 'in recruitment of Indian foster' 
parents. Athene site where BIA is present it was . reported 
that BIA makes no recruitment efforts; ;,the rest of the 



sites indicated that some recruitment ±s done as the .staff 
has time for oi>t and as the need for^ a^.fbster home arisesV-^ 
At Window Rockr the Tribal Office of Social Services also 
does some recruitment. ' ; .J . . - ■ 

Respondents were q\iestioned. as to"^ whether or not they 
believed'-it would be desirable to make efforts to recruit 
Indian foster parents. Of fifty responden^ts , forty-nine 
said yes. . ^ ^ ' ^ ' - 

Respondents Were also asked whether o'r not AFDC-FC payments 
are made to relatives. This Is- an issue that has arisen 
with regard to Indian foster care beqause, 'relative^ are 
so of ten' used for foster placQjnents. Relatives' might already 
be eligible for regular AFDC, but AFDCpFC payments are . 
.higher. At jiearl^f.all sites the response was that AFDC-FC 
■payments are not. made to relatives caring for children. • 
IVo 'county departWnts o|:.V7^fare (Turtle Mountain and ' 
Menom.inee)^. s tated ..that . '^u'^ft payments- .are made, ^ if the,. ^ " 
-relatives qualify as Ifce'tised and supervised foster parents. 
At Window Rock the BIA^ Stated that such palymehts are m^de 
(by the state) if the plaqemeirt in the home was made by • 

BiA. ^ *• ■ ' \ ■ : ^ -^^ _ ■ ^ »• 

Respondents wero^ then- asked if they ^^thought the prac?tice 
of giving AFDGI^C payments to^ rela'tiyes woij^ld be- desirable.^ 
Of fifty fespondQnts at the fifteen^ reservation and bther ^ 
tpnurban site^, forty- four said yes*, four said>no .(all 
*o.)inty departments" of social services) , and tvo did not ^ 
know. . , i ' ' , ' 

Many tribes are coi^^rned that, their ^children are placed 
without' their knowledge or approval. -Respondents were asked 
if they ;^contaot the. tribal court ^and/or tribal' officials 
when making pZacen\ejn!ts, Only ithree of: the eight counties > 
.\at sites having tribal courts reported, that they contact . 
ithe tribal court wheri making placements of tribal children. - 
il'ribar officials (usually either the "tribal . council / the 
tribal chairman, or the tribal .social services office) are 
contacted by five of the eighteen county departments of 
welfare. ^ ■ \ ^ 

With regard' to the f^esirability of notifying tribal .courts 
when making child .placements, thirty-nine of forty- five ^ 
respondents said* it would be desirable, as opposed to five 
who felt it would not be- and one who did not "know. Respon- , 
dents were also asked about notifying tribal officials. 
Thirty-Height of fifty ;respondehts said it would be desirable, 
ten tliat it would not .be, and two did not know. 



Problems ■ and General Comments , AcG'drding to' respondents , 
.the most common prpblem with 'foster care 'services ^^is the 
lack of sufficient numbers of -Indi-an" foster homes. Several, 
reasons -were given for the iSck of 'homes.. First, many Indian 
homes, cannot meet the physical standards^^f or licensing. 
This is why relaxiation' of these standards has^^ become an 
issue. ■ Howe vex, as noted above, ^only three of the eight 
county welfare departments who are -major foster/ care grovider 
.at tbie -sites stated that, they apply special standards in. 
lic^s'ing' Indian .homes. . Other- reasons -given for the lack 
of; fndian foster hg^mes .includeia; some Indian, families only. 
;i*v/an^v^^ provide foster homes for children whose families 
• they/Jcnow; Indian, families , resist getting ^involved with 
the bureaucracy; Tand families are reluctant tp apply because 
of limited finances . " ' . ^ ' ' 

A 'second Aaj-or" problem jnentioned by respondents is the , lack, 
of counseling and casework services, espe^ji^Lly prior to^^ 
removal of the child from the home.. . Thesi; services are 
also felt to be ^inadequate during placemen^^,fi)t/ith both the 
foster and natural parents > and after return of the child v 
the. home. The major reason cited for this problem is ^ 
t lack of staff. 

other* problems mentioned by only one or . €wo respondents • ^ 
included the fact that: (1) if ..Indian- children have -.theix 
own trust, funds, these are used by the state and/or, county;. 
..to psiy' for their care; (2) the .children are moved around 
too, much; (3) foster- parents need laore, training; ■( 4) ' [ 
' unresolved problems exist between the state and tribe over .. 
Title XX mbnex channels; '('5) -there are poor working relation 
ships bGtween^^ervice providers; "(6) the lack of a tribal i . 
code on ' juvenile matters . results in^lack of autho-rity to ! 
enforce" placement; C?) families are reluctanfe^to use foster 
care in emergencies due td fear- of permanentpplacement ; ., 
(8) cases come to the attention o.f service providers too,. ^ 
-..late for counseling to be effective; and (9.) there is a 
lack -of fostei* homes for tefejiagers. 

■ • ' ' °^ ^ . ■ ' 

■'i^'comment about foster care made by respondents at-most 
si\es was that "much foster placement occurs very informally, 
often with friends or relatives. This is a continuation 
f-o±-' the- tradi-tional lV.diaxi--lif e.siyJLa^in , .whi ch child ren_.^re 
the responsibility of the' ektchdcd family, .clan, or thb 
entire tribe. It is rioted that many times the children 
or their families their own foster homes . Some.times 

BIA 'iti'ay be involv&fi. on reservations in locating friends 
or relatives for .informal placements. At several sites 
this practice is so prevalent that' f.orihali zed foster care 
placements rarely.;occur . The major problem noted Vvith 
this practice i's that the foster parents have difficulty 
receiving, payment for the care they '"provide. ^ ^' 
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Adop ti on -* ^ . * - | - 

Service Providers , ,The major portion of adoptive services . 
are provided by the county departments of social services 
at eight of- the sites. A state-level department of social " \ 
services also provides adoptive services at one of these 

eight sites (Menominee), and at Klamath. ' * ^ 

, • . ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ 

At. four sites (Window Rock, Gila River^, Ramah, and Choctaw) 
the 13IA indicates it provides., supportive functions ii^ the • 
adoption process. At Window ,Rock, .Gila Rive±-, and Ramah 
placements are actually made by the tribal ; court , and DIA 
is involved in the social services relating to the adoption 
process, but not in making placements. .At Ramah the .state 
is also involved in providing adbptiye S'ervices , again 
v/orking througfcthe tribal court. / At C.l^pctaw all adoptions 
are arranged, through the state court, .'although there is 
a. tribal \court. The'Choctaw Tribal Code currently has. no 
provisions .regarding" adoptions, although ,the, tribe "is - - , 
^studying the .feasibility of establishing an ^^doption agency 
'as. an; arm of tribal government . The Zuni tribal social ^ 
service program does, not .perform adoptions , - reporting that. . 
the adoptive procedure is 'not culturally acceptable to 
th*e tribe. I^wever, one recent adoption did take pl^ce 
at Zuni anci W'as handled' by the county V ' ^• 

" '* ■ ^- * ■ . ' * 

At Crpv/,'the very- few adoptions which "do occur/are arranged 
by private agencies, .and the county is^* mainly involved, in * 
casework with unwed parents and referrals t.o Appropriate" 
agencies for services. The DIA is only iiSivplved, wlien 
requested by the county. A new statej- law makes it' mandatory 
for all adoptions to.be investigated^ by the state welfare 
department arid to go through the state courts (the C row . ^ 
Tribal Court has never - exercised jurisdiction .-.over adoptions) . 

- ^ . ■ . * ■ v\ 

Even at sites v/here adoptions are primarily ^handled by 
county agencies ,^ DIA may. play some role. . In one case- 
(Makah)' BIA is the mechanism through which children arq 
^enrolled in the tribe prior to adoption; in another (Turtle 
Mountain) BIA provides s^ub'sidy payments to some adoptive 
families; at two other ^sites (Oklahoma a'nd Alaska) BIA does 
some casework with unwed ^ p ar^ent s , and ^'at one of thesp (Alaska): 
HIA "a 1 so~5ss i sts"~wr-eh r.pcrui tment and~1roiiTGi:"^u'ai'C^ ^~ 

The Indian liealth Service reported participating in' casev/ork 
to unwed parents: at six sites. Private^ agencids^ also provide 
a small portion 'of adoptive services at a nun\ber* of sites. 
The most notcv/orthy of these is '"the • Indian Adoption Program 
in Phoenix, lyhich is run by the Jewish Family and Children's 
Service. ' This ^prd j ect is .funded by 'the BIA NavajOyArea 



Of fipe to. place 'Indian children in Indian homes , and BIA 
agenfcy offices in that area refer children to the project 
when they* cannot be placed on the reservation. (This 
program is described' in more detail . in chapter 4.) 

Tribal social service agencies are involved in adoption 
Qt several sites (Window Rock^ Makah, Leech Lake)., 
primarily \by . assisting in , re^cruitment and home stvidies. 
Legal services agencies some 'times reported assisting low- 
Income prospective . adoptive parents in . the necessary legal 
procedures,, ^' 

Special Provisions . It is reported in the literature 
that many f potential Tndian adoptive families cannot adopt 
due to financial inability -to si^t^port 'another child. ^ - . . 
oSinqe* a -subsidies program could aid in splving this problem,, 
respondents were,, asked whether.^such a. program existed in- 
their agencies . Four counties ' (Menominee , Turtle Mountain, 
l^l^ak'ah, and Choctaw) v/hich provide adoption ^ services at the 
sites responded positively (paid for by BIA at# Choctav; and 
Turl^le Mountain); thjree have Subsidies , but only for' children 

• with special needs;, and five do not have* subsidized adoption^ ' 
programs.. Of the four sites with ' BIA. adoption services, 

only Choctaw has a. subsidies prografti. 

' Respondents .vv^re asked if they^ felt . a\subsidi z<?d acfoption ' 
...program v/cjM^ be 'desirable. . Of fifty respondents, at 
v^"^^servation^4nd"oi^^^ sites,' 'forty-one said yes^ 

arid nine said no;.; . ;:Tii*S3e" nine negative responses were 
evenly distributGd 'ampn^^ types of agencies • 

' With regard to increasing the number- of . Indian adoptive- 
homes for Indian children, : p^:oviders^ of adopti^ve services 
' ' at the sites were/ asked about 'recruatment efforts. Counties 
at six of the ten sites v/here adoptive services . 'Are provided 
' responded .'that they are -making; efforts , in some cases quite 
" active efforts. At/.two of these .six sites tribal social 
service personnel 'aire also , active in recruiting Indian 
parents (Mak.ah Child" Development, Center .and ^-Minn'esota 
Chippewa .Tribes) , and at one site (Alaska) ' B-IA assists. 
. County dee^artments of welfare at four sites are not actively 
.rdcruiting''^indian adoptive parents; one respondent commented, 

t:hcrt-i±:ere ' i s- n o— deiT^aWi— beeaus^---4^W e ' n o I n d-i-an clYil-dr-en— 

available for adoption. - % . . . 

Rci^ruitmont efforts are being, made by BIA at the four slices 
v;hcre'some adoptive services are' provided. . At two of 'these 
•sites the. counties also arrange adoptions- (Ramah and Choctaw) 
- and work through the BIA to find' Indian parents., When. asked 

• about the desirability of recruiting Indian adoptive parents, 
forty-nine of fifty respondents ^stated that such recruitment 
is desirable. 
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Another issue that has been raised with regard to adoption 
is that Indian children may lose. their inheritance rights 
if they' are not enrolled as members of a tribe prior to 
adoption, since there may be serious practical problems in • 
enrolling a child after adoption* Respondents were as4<:ed 
if they attempt to enroll iJidian children prior to adoptive 
.^/placement. Since all counties might provide adoption 
services to Indian children, their answers are recorded 
Here,, whether or not they are now providing these services. 
At tlie fifteen s ites , eleven Vcpunty departmeTits of social 
services stated that\ they enroll children in their .'tribes 
. . (one of these only does so with the mother ' s/ permission) . 

At the Alaskan and Klamath sites there are no tribal membership 
.rolls because there are no tribes. The county department^ 
.of welfare at Klamath will^^nroll the child in ' another tribe 
if one of the parents is from another tribe. HjDnly two of 
the counties ..said t*hat they do not engage in the practice > .' 
■ of .enrolling^ Indian children in their trit)es, and.' they are ' 
not currently ^rovjLding\adoption services to Indian children.- ^ 
At all four of - the sites y/here BIA provides some ..adoption-** 
related services, BIA respondents indicated that they 'would 
•.enroll children in tribes. Respondents were also ■askgd-- . . - ■ 
whether they believed it', was desirable to en.roll Indian ' 
children in their tribe prior to adoption. Of fifty 
respondents, forty^nine responded yes, arid *only- one -^^(a county 
welfare department) ' responded negatively. . ^ 

Problems and Genegral Comments . . On'e problem (mentioned' by 
several respondents^ v/as- the lacl: of. Indian adoptive hdiiies 
for Indian childreriv Reasons given for.. this included: 
' lack of information about • services on the part, of-, 

prospective parents; lack of finances- for iegal fees and/or., 
for maintaining a child; and lack of acceSs'ibility , in one 
case beca^use services are not available locally but arQ' 
centralized for the region. V *, * . 

A cor.iment frequently made-v/as- that Indian children are very 
rarely placed. for formal adoption. For some tribes formal 
"■'"^^^adoption is not a part pf the culture; ^ less formal arrangements 

. a're made, often v/ith " friends or relatives. Mn these •cases 
*"H,adoptions are. of tens Tnade-^N^ithout brea>.ing ties to the natural 
parents. Another common practice is for unv;ed mothers to. 

]:ee p th ^jLr^ii£i].i.ip^q^Jivh are .of ien -.ir'ais ad-Jjy-_gr aridp.axexits.* 

It was also suggested^ th'at^ informal adoptions raay be- nacte 
because Indians are afcraid that i-f their children are . | 

rolinfiuished they will be placed with non-Indian parents 

' .and nay' be located cav;ay from the reservation. ^ ' 

These informal arrangjsments^ cause seypral problems' from . 
the point of view of service providers. First, they may' 
result in legal ^problems regarding ric/hts of inheritance 
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and rights of natural parent.'i to take a child oack.,. . S.econd,^ 
•one rGspondent felt that problems- can be caused b^ na£fchral 
parents knowing where their children are. Thir^a, difficulty 
^ ' ; in getting parents formally to relinquish a child sometimes 
causes children to remain in long-term foster ^care. 



Protective f^crvices ^ ' . . ^ * . 

. Service Providers . \ Protective services are ^[^^rovided prin\arily 
l^.y counti^ departments of sofeial services at nine of the . ^ 
fifteen nonurban sites./ A^t one of these (Menominee) the 
new tribal social services agency aj-so provides^ some casework 
V7ith families .before "and after removal of a child; * at three ' 
of the nine, BIA and IHS reported some involvemen.t^ in case- ' 
v/ork with families; at two others, IIIS and tribal social \ 
services are involved in casework. At Indian i;ownship and-. 

'Pleasant Point^the community 'healtli nursas m^e referrals ' * 
and counsel in suspected child neglect or abuse- cases ^ and- ^ 
the new tribal social services program , at Pleasant Point 
has established some relationships with the Protective 
t'ervices Division of the state's Department of lluraan Services.^ 
Petitioning" "the, cc>urt for custody and making placements 
are performed by the county'in all but two of these nine 

.sites. At Turtle Mountain tribal police investigate ' and 
file" L)c^titi6ns in the tribal court; and in Oklahbhia ..." 
invcsticfation and initiation of removal ar9^done by the ' 
dilsitrict attorney-'s office. At one other site (KlamathJ 

Jat^ioroxiniately one- fourth of investigation -and initiation 
of court procedures is reportedly done by the^uvenile 

.department of the local law enforcement agency.. 

At*i:he ^ix remaining' s ites , protective services are provided 
cither by I:IA or tribal social services^ or by a combination •"^ 
of ;^he tv/o. ' Cases ^t these . sites go through the tribal.. 
courts. . At one of the six (Choctaw) the. county alsp provides , 
some protective services; both BIA and the county take' cases 
to bf).th "tl^e triba.1 court and tHe state court. At three 
of the sites it was mentioned that cases are sometimes 
refoiO'red to the county (one reported this is done with PJ^DC 
cases ) '. ^ . , . • . - 



In general, tribal social services agencies are ii.ivolved 
in ' casework with families prior to removal of a'child and 
after ]>laccmontr ra^ther £han being inyolved in actual i-Sinoval 
and [jlaccmcnt of a *cliild. The heaviest involvement: is at 
Zuni', v/here tribal social services provides the full' range 
of . protective services. Tiie next heavies t\ involvement would 
be at tlic Tribal Office of Social Services at W'indow Rock 
and Ramah, wliich works with the BIA on the full range of 
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protective services . / FoIlo\; i.ng in level of. involvement 
v/puld be the* Makah Child Development Center tribal social 
se'rvicd's at -JJenominee , this, child -abuse project at Choctav/, , 
and the Minnesota Chippewa" Tri'bes (Leech Lake) , which provide 

^casework to tHe_ f amil^i^s • ' At Gila River, there. is a. tribal • 

..child prcftective agency / and at Crow there is a • committee ^ 
of agency representatives. Botll Sanction mainly as service 
brokers and advocates. A new trifc^el social services agency 

''^t Pleasant Point- is j ust;beginning» to be involved in vchil(§ 
T3rptaction. Tribal courts are mentione*d as accepting 
petitions for removal O'f a child at five sites. At onfe 

■ additional ''site .(Maka-h) the frital cade is being rev;orked . 
so the tribal court can begin to handle child protection ^ * 
cases • • • > ' • 

V Problems ' and Gener^al c6mraentSA > The major " problem., mentioned 
by respondents wa^. the lack . of adegiaate .protective services. 

. Iii several c^ses the county-offices which provide these * 
s^Tvi^p^ are^ located some^ distance^ from the .reservation, 
*which • limits their^ accessibility*?^ Dis^tance is also a problem 

'^'on large' rural reservations ^ and in- Alaska , twhere it was.- 
also*^no'ted fcliat outlying villages need indCgenous- aides. 
A lacjc^of adequate staff to provide protective services • 
is als,o a part o.f t^iis problem, meaning that preventive ^ 
and follow- up casework services are limited, v • 

A^no^ther barrier to adequate service provis ion is- the -Cultural - 
di^f'Eerence " between non- Indian- social workers and Indian 
clients'. Other i^espondents not^ci that .a lack of Indiajn 
: shelter and. foster family^ resources hamper protective 'services 
At one site, where' the tribal code does, not define child 
'abufe,e and neglect/ a lack of 'awareness gf these ^problems ' ^ 
was reported. * 



E mergency Scrvi'&^s ' . ^ * 

Se:^vice'> Providers . County departments of .v/elfare have magor 
responsibility for- emergency servfces at hine of 'the fifteen 
sites. At five' other^ sites BIA is the. major provider (assistec 
by tiibai jDers,6nneL at Gila^ River, Window Rock, and i^amail) , 
_im.d^±--_Ziini_Diaca^^ 



the tr^bal^ soc?ial servicos agency. At tv;o of- the sites 
.>v/here the county is the major provider (l^lakali and Leech ' 
^Lal'o-) , tribal npcial services personnel alsc;? assis,t in 
''providing emergency shelter. At three, other* scounty-'s ites , 
the niA is in.volVGd in providing emergency shelter at the 
request of the county; at^ Indian Township'- and Pleasant Point, 
,the state Department of In(^ian 'Affairs offers emergency ■ % 
care through an informal system of E^laceraents with tribal ■ 
member^^. Emergency mental .hfealUr problems are handled, by ... . . 
. a mental health center at flenominee. • • ' ' . 
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other agencies provide emergency shelter ai;\ some sites. 

• Exarnple's include chufch grou[)s , Alpoholics 'Ano©yrnous ^ Red ^, 
Crossv and:, £he Salvation Army. ^HS provides', twenty-four-hour " 
em^i;g^ncy services not limited to medical^ eme'rgencies at ^ 
sev^;rai sites. ,/Jiaw enforcement agencies are also involved 

in providing twenty- four-^hour -services • at one site (Klamath).- 

Problems and General Gominents . -The major- problem is 'lack 
of adequate ^emer'genci^ serviqei^. No.'site reported that 
adequate twenty- four-hoyr" emergency^ ^fy a±e .available,^ 

although a twenty- four-hour hotlihe is being" established 
^by^^ii^e child abuse project at .Choctaw.' Other problems 
•mentioned frequently included ^Idlftg distancesv to service 
provMe^ and lack of. emergency shel'ter. ' Ado ]l^s cent and 
family shelters are singled out as. being particularly ^ ■ 
inadisquate Several sites -(Tui^tle'^-Moui^tairi , Al.^ska> Klamath) 
noted that ±heonly^ facilities^available' for adolescents * 
v/eife jails. Emergency homemakers w.ere reported- 'to be 
available at only five sites, which'^may mean "that services 
at other, sites- are inescapably biased toward removal of 
children fr6m%heir homes. ^ • ■ . » 

Seven sites (VJindov; Rock, Leech I^ake , .Crow, Pleasant Point, . 
.Indian Township, Alaslca', and Klamath) reported that many 
citie*rgency placements are made informally 'with neighbors, j, 
or relatives, usually without the assistance of -an agency. 

• -. • . ■ : . " - . 

• Ilomemak Services ' ' * 

Service ProvidferS . , Ilomemaker serviced were ^reportedly- 

^provided to some extent *at ten of the fifteen S'ite.s. At- 
seven -of these ten they, are* provided by the county)' departmen1;s 

•of social* service's; at two others (Crow apd Gila River) , 
they ^^re provided by BIA; and at one they are provided by 
th'e- Tribal Office of Social Services^ (Window Rock). 'Tribal 
personnel are involved along with the county in providing 
'limited homemaker services at ^Mejiominee and Pleasant Point. \ 

t Two . sites mentioned t^ha't commpnity health representatives, 
(funde(J by IHS) provide this service; ab one of these., 
homemaker services are also provijied by tl,ie county,., and at 

—thx^-txt^heji^-y * RT A . , ! J \ . 

Problems and General Comments . VJher'e homemaker services 
are provided, respondents frequently comi'nentdd that they 
.are quite limited*. ' Tv/o sites (Gila River and Alaska) reported 
that the pay is so lev; that it is liard to .find enough' people 
to do the work. . Thi;cc sites (Leech Laht}, Makah Alaska) 
also reported problems of supervising homemakers from. a 



distance, ('from the county office 'to the point of -service 
delivery)^ One. respondent, coinmpnted' ishat homemaker. services 
•axe^ limited' tQ^AFDt: mothers." (Window Rock).. • In Alaska tTiere 
is a problem of training homemakers becausfe they .must ^go. 
to Fairbanks for a six-week course. " ' . • . 



Day C^re. 



Service Providers ." /Day care centers exist at' twelye of 
'the- sites.* No, day cafe is provided at Ramah;~at^Tur^ .. 
^Mountain tl^^re • are day care homes^ only (approved by the 
tribal .council and the' state)- ; . and at Leech Lake there: is 
only an after-school pa?6gram for elementaryrschool children. 

Day care is- the only social service which is- mo^e likely- 

'. to •'be * run by, .tribes than by counties or BIA, mostly due ^ • 
to the' fact that direct funding :^r day cafe ^las 'been 
available for sey'eral yeafs, Day ' qaore cerfters are. 'run by ' 
.tribes at. seven sites -(WindQw RockV Zuni, Makah-y .Gila 'River, 

'/Crow, Kotzebue, - Choctaw) ;/at;- three -sites (Menominee, 
Oklahoma, 'Klamath) day cairje^ centers are run by ^privat;e 

.agencies, w^ith the county welf ar^ departitleiTts paying. !for day * 
care for eligijDle recipients; and the 'day care center^at • , 

'\Pleasant , Point and- the programs for f our-/ . to; six-ye^rrolds ' . 
at. Indian Township and Pleasant Point are cdDrdi'nated by 
the Maine Indian* Ed^ucation Council and are funded by state 
Title XX^ funds. ' " ' • 

Funding, souj^ces for day care' centers vary. Tv;q tribally" 
run programs are funded by. '^the Office of Native American- 
Programs; two are fynddd by Title^XX from the' statfe (not 
including the Maine Indian EducaVion Conine i5l ) ;\ one (Kotzebue) 
is. fund^df by RURALCAP ,o'f Anchorage; and one is funded by 
•»Title IV of the" Indian Education Act. It is common for 
tribes to ^Iso-^cohtribute* to day care funding. ^ The privately 
run centers* are usually funded by. Title XX. . * ' 

Because many Indian children* are left with relatives during , 
the day, a ".question arises over whether day care payments ^ ... 
' (such as'AFDC and VJork Incentive [^IN^]') can be made to 
— reia-ti;j^e s . — H:f-f n e ■ ■ s i-tes r epor^ ie'd "^Frft " day "care " p ay ments 'can ' 

be made to relatives "three'- said ' tlT^t they, cannot, two did 
..not know,*and one site reported no , day care . Four of the 
■ "yes" answers were qualif ied, since "at" three s^.tes ^ relatives • 
arc paid only if thrcy -abrb' licensed ' day care provideirs, -and 
,at the other site they' arc paid only if one or both' [farents 
are in the hospital. " Respondents we're ^asked if' they, felt 
day care ''payments ^to arelatives were desirable. Of forty-Miine 
re'spondents at the fifteen sites\, forty-tl\ree replied that 
they are desirable, vfotir that they^are not, and ;,two that 
-they did not knoi/. ' . . ' ■ 
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Special Programs- . Two of the. sites reported that their day 
care centers, have special" staff for children with special 
rieeds (Gila i^iver and Choctaw) . • Another program has a parent- 
educator funded^by CETA Who goes to 'Indian : homos part of 
a program for preschQ)olers At two sites programs for four- 
to six-year-olds have been designed to provide a full range- 
of developmental activities in six areas — ^^Cognitive, gross 
and fine motor development, and social, 'emotional, and 
creative development. Several 6f .the programs have outreach' 
workers fOr' Intlian families . 

Problems and- General Comments > The major problem noted 
by resppndehts is the lack of day. care facilities, partic- 
ularly in remote' areas • Th-e 'factor of long distances from. ' 
Indian homes to facilities is alst) cited'as a barrier to 
accessibility/ .In addition,. the high cost of day care is 
mentioned as lim'itling the availability of this service' to, 
many Indian families. -Several respondents noted - that day 
cate. programs are* limited; to families with very" low incomes 
or who \3re' receiving public assistance, thus preventing 
working parents from" using the s^rvj^ce. A third major 
problem for the day- 'care programs is' funding. Several 
tribal ly run program's are embroiled in controversies, with 
the states* over Title^XX funds, and the tribes may lose 
the programs as .these funds are restricted or cut off. 
Most day • care programs 'lack counseling staff. Casework 
services are often pro^^ided ins tead by the county, DIA, 
HIS, or ttibal social service programs. ' • 



Group Homes ■ - c 

There are group -hpmes at seven^ o.f the fifteen sites (Choctaw, 
Turtle /Mountain, -Window Rock', Leech Lake, Gila River, Zuni, 
and Menominee) ' Gila T^iver .has two group homes. Four of 
the .eight homes prpvide emergency temporary shelter, their 
programs being basiq^lly custodial in nature. -Two of the 
homds- for predelinquents referred by social services ©r 
, juveW^e" court ^(Mendmihee and 'Turtle Mountain) prc^vide some 
counseling in. additioYi "to a ^structured living situation. 
The other two are residential treatment programs for. 
delinquent boys ages ten to eighteen sent by the court in 
lieu of sentencing 4:0 state juvenile institutions sfChoctaw 
and Leech Lake)... Th(^ youth at" all eight homes ^ttc^ad regular 
public : schools . ' " ^ * \ 

'Funding, soiarces vary. Three group homes are funded entirely 
by BIA (two at Gila River and one at Zuni); at Window Rock 
BIA pays' for the programs and a church group provides the • 
facility; four gro'up homes (Choctaw, ' Turtle Mountain, /Leech 
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Lake, Ilenominee) are funded Iv/ state agencies (tliree are 
corrections departments/ and one is a social services 
department). At two of the three homes funded. by state 
corrections agencies (Choctaw and- Turtle Mountain) , BIA 
pays a monthly fee per child, _At Choctaw the tribe also 
contributes to tlie group home, which is' primarily funded 
by the state corfections department, although the state 
funding actually originates with tl->e Federal Law Enforcement , 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) . 

All .of the homes are small, and most do not have higl^ly 
trained counseling staff. Most coinmonly the housep^rents 
and ^idance counselor (if present') liave paraprofessional ^ ■ 
training. Three of the -homes have trained^ social workers 
available to them, two have them on their staffs, one ' * , 

has a social worker available from the county, social services 
agency, and a fourth has a psychologist come in one day 
a week. . • 

All but one of the homes have Indian staff, who most 
ffequentl^ serve, as houseparents and counselors. Five of 
the homes are run by the tribe, while two others (Laveen 
^Indian Children * s Home at Gila River and^ Thunderbird Ranch 
at Menominee) have some Indian members on their advisory 
boards- Ilogan Ilohzoni at V7indow Rock, which is run- by a 
non-Indian church organization, 'has no Indian members on 
the. advisory board. 

All eight homes use other social services as resourges.- 
All. refer to BIA, 'the county, or both for casework, 
financial^ assistance , and consultation about oindivicidal 
youths. Three refer to IHS for medical- and deVital care.. 
Six^ use mental health facilities of HIS, the cd)unty, or 
the state. Tv;o use tribal social service r(?soAi'rces for ' ^ 
counseling and advocacy (Hogan Hohzorii,' Gila River Youth 
Home). Most also refer to of f-reservation residential, 
treatment facilities if absolutely necessary..'' 

Probj.oms and General Comments . The most obvious problem 
is the lack of grbup home facilities. Only seven of the 
fifteen sites have any such facilities. Even at these sites, 
facilities are often limited in ''capacity or in categories 
at children who v;ill be accepted. For example, at least 
three of the homes are limited to boys only (Choctaw Youth 
Development Center, Leech Lake Youth Lodge, and Thunderbifd 
Ranch at Menominee). Two of. the homes (Choctaw and Leech 
LakpJ are only for ten-- to eighteen-^year-old boys who have 
been adjudicated as delinquent or dependent. At bhese sites 
there are no group home facilities for young,er boys , for 
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girls',, or for children who nodS temporary out-of --hoine 
placement due to family ^ problems . When these three homes 
are eliminated from the count, the result, is that only four 
of the fifteen "'sites have group homes available for children 
of both 'sexes'"a'nd of all ages who need temporary placement. 

Several other problems were mentioned by respondents at 
sites which have grofc^p homes. These included: < a need for 
facilities to be more treatment-oriented rather, than merely 
custodial (two sites) ; problems of accessibility to all 
areas of reservations (three sites) ; lack of adequate, 
continued casework with children and families by the placing- 
agency; exclusion of group home staff from further placement^ 
decisions; poorly trained persoVme!^ (two sites);, and funding'' 
problems (two sites) . ' .< ^ ■ 

Services to Children v/ith Special Needs . 

J : ■■ 

Emotionally Disturbed . -Diagnosis of emotional disturbances 
is gen(^rallyrprovided by IHS or PHiS at the seven sites* where 
•federal health services for Indians exist (at Choctaw the 
IHS program i.s now run by the tribe) , and by county or ' . 
state social services at the. .other ei'ght sites. At four , 
sites IMS and the county share this aspect of services, to 
emotionally disturbed children. Mental health centers are 
used by the county for diagnostic services at two. other 
j^ites. Tribal social services and tribally rUn group homes 
also provide a part of diagnostic services, at f ivd* sities 
(including Choctaw) . Finally, two sites Veported that 
services for emotionally disturbed children are not 
available. 

Casework for" emotionally disturbed children and their • 
families follows a similar pattern', except that BIA is 
• involved to some extent at three sites.' Tribal social . , 
services aire involved in' casework at one site in addition 
to the five\where they provide diagnostic services . Private 
.service providers' were mentioned as participating^ in casework 
at three of the sites. - ' ' ' 

Treatment facilities for emotionally disturbed children ^ 
at the .fifteen sites are virtually nonexistent. ,Day 
treatment and group home facilities are particularly 
lacking.* ' Only one site reported that there is a group 
home on the reservation which treats emotionally disturbed 
children (Turtle Mountain) . One other site reported that 
day^ treatment is' provided on the reservation by the tribe 
and .the county (Menominee) . Group homes are not always 
available off the reservation, either. Six of the sites *: 
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stated that group homes are not available off the reservation, 
and one site had no information on their . ayail'ability. 
Three sites stated that only institutional,, care is available 
for" emotionally disturbed children from their sites?, (Klamath, 
Kotzebue,"" Oklahoma) . 

Pliys ica 1 ly Ilandi capped . Diagnostic services are provided, 
by IHS or PHS at six sites and by county or state agencies' 
at four sites.. Responsibilities are shared at three sites* 
BIA is only mentioned at one 6ite (Window Rock) as being 
involved in diagnosis (alongwith IHS). . Private physicians 
perform some diagnostic services at two sites- (shared with 
statQ agencies) . One site '^amah) reported that no diagnostic 
.services are available for physically handicapped children. 

Casework to physically handicapped children and their families 
is provi'ded by county, or state agencies at four sites and » 
by IHS at four sites,, while at four other sites responsibility 
for casework is shared. BIA is mentioned, as providing all 
casework at one site (Gila . River ) and a portion of casework 
at three sites. Tribal social services provides, casework 
to a .ver;y small extent at one site (Leech Lake) and to ^ 
a greater extent at Choctaw. l4iere are apparently no casework 
services for physically' handicapped children at two sites 
tZuni and Ramah) . • a 

Day treatment for physically handicapped children is 
available' at five of the sites — two at special schools run 
by church groups (Window Rock and Zurii) ; one at tribally 
run day care centers (Gila. ^River) ; and two through in-home 
programs provided by the county (pleasant Point and Indian 
Township).. Group homes for these children seem to be non- 
existent. Off-reservation institutional care is available 
at eight sites, and .at five of these it is the only treatment 
mode available. Three sites reported that there are no 
■available treatment facilities for physically handicapped 
Indian children (Choctaw , Klamath , Ramah). - . 

Dglinquerit . Unlike the social service areas previously 
described, delinquent youths, are ,usually handled by tribal 
personnel (\asually tribal police, courts, and probation 
officers). At Zuni, where there is a strong tribal social 
services program, tribal police refer to .thi^"^ program if 
they feel bnerc is a need. At Pleas.ant Point; some cases 
aretref er/^d to the tribal governor by the probation 
officer. I In- all, delinquent .children ar§ handled primarily 
within the tribe at nine of the '^sites; all nine are on 
reservations in non-PL 280 states. At the six sites where 
tribes have been terminated (including Menominee, v,»hich 
is being restored), placed under PL 200, or where there 
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is no reservation, juvenile cases. are usually handled by 

local non-Indian police, courts, and probation officers , 

with referrals for' ..services made to county departments of 

we If are o 'I 

Group homes for delinquent children are not always available 
at the sites • :'Five of the reservations have tribally run ^ 
youth 'homes (Turtle Mountain, Leech Lake, Gila River, ■ 
Menominee, ChoctawO which will accept delinquent children. 
At one reserva;tion site (Makah) placements can be made in. 
group homes and institutions off the reservation. At Klamath 
the county provides group, home care. At Kotzebue there - 
are. no facilities (correction facilities are located in ' .. . 
Anchorage) , and delinquents are often referred to boarding • 
schools*.* In Oklahoma, availability of youth facilities 
varies' greatly from county to county. In spme locations 
juveniles are picked up and t^hen released, while at others, 
they, are placed in children's shelters or in jails. ; Three 
reservation sites- (Crow, Window Rock, Zuni)^ reported that 
no juvenile facilities or , special programs are available.* 

Special delinquency programs exist at tliree sites. VAt. - • 
Turtle Mountain, a" delinquency prevention, commission was 
established in 1968. to coordinate agencies in the area of 
juvenile delinquency and youth services. This commission 
■founded the tribally run . group hoij^e and supports a program , 
of law enforcement education in the schools. At Leech Lake 
a youth lodge serves ten- to eighteen-year-old . boys from 
the ttibe _as an alternative to placement in a juvenile 
institution. It is operated by the Leech L^ke. Business . 
Committee, (the triba'-l government) with funding from state 
• departmeVits of corrections and welfare. Counseling and • • 
.activities are provided by staff, and acMitional services, 
are provided by the county department of >social services, 
the local mental health center, the state>juvenile institution 
and' IHS. At\hoctaw there is a similar facility for ten- , 
'to eighteen-yeLr-old boys adjudicated as delinquent, funded 
by LEAA throughXthe state laepartment of corrections, with 
BIA -paying a. montoly stipend per child. Treatment is provided 
and youths are alio referred to BIA or county social services, 
the, local mentaL health center, and the" tribal mental health 
program. . . . -» • 

Child Welfare-Related Servic'es 

Health. Health services for young Indian children are 
provided E^rimardly by IHS or PHS at nearly all of the fifteen 
sites (at Menominee IHS funds the tribal health board). . 
The only three exceptions are Klamath, where the tribe . . 
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has been terminated, and the twoi^sites in'.Maine".- which in the 
pias't 'were .not 'recognized as federal reser'vations • . At thqse 
three sites., public health services are provided by/county.- -"V 
departments of health, p\iblic healtrtjnurses , and public 
healta clinics. At Pleasant . Poiiit and Indian Township the ;. 
..• state Department Indian Affairs "has paid for- all medical; . 
services • There have, dlsp been cpnimunity health nurses 
and screening clinics located on the reservatioris which /; ° 

have made referrals for further servi.ces to agencies.'' outside " ■ , :V* • • 
the reservation; ' . ' 

Problems with health services mentioned -by some respondents- 
included; in'adequate staff, resulting in long Waits at " ; (T''] 
the clinics; inaccessibility to. rural areas; lack o£ local 
clinics and field S'taff; inadequate . emergency services; • 
and underutilization of preventive health care by the Indi^an- 
« community. In^ Alaska, ^ the sc.attered villages do not have 
doctors or. nurses. Public health nurses travel to the . 
villages and PHS pays health aides in the villages w^o 'are 
in radio contact with doctors.. Tliere is a training" program 
for the health aides, but one respondent commented ,that S 
not all are Well trained. . * ^ ^ • 

> Recreation . Recreation programs are practically •'noriexist-ent • ; 

at nearly all of 'the fifteen si^tes. The. most common* providers. T:'* - 
.of 'the few existing recreation programs are the schools, 
and some of their programs are said to bd limited to school;. ' 
hours. Churches were also ^mentioned as having recreation. V 
programs at several sites.* At- six sites recreation pr.ograms . ' 
are riin by the tribe (Crow, Gila l^iver. Pleasant Point, • • 
r4akah, Klamath, Choctaw) , but respondents .agreed- that - 
facilities, equipment, and staff are very inadequate., At 
Kotzebue a youth council has recently been formed to plan . . > " .. 

' and coordinate recreation. 

School-Supportive Services ./ . One site reportei^ that school- . 
supportive services are nonexistent (Gila River) ;*'twp others 
stated that the services are li^iited to- guidance counselors ■ 
who ''are non-Indian (Crow an'd Clinton-Hammon , Oklahoma) ;: four 
additional sites reported that^ the'y lack adequate -numbers of 
guidance staff (Leech Lake , V7inddw Rock, Kotzebue, Makah) ; 
five , sites mentioned that/they have counselors, without . - 
commenting: on adequacy (Ple^isant^U^oint , Indian Township, o -. 
Choctaw, Ramah, Menominee) ; and at the remaining three, sites 
guidance staff s were not mentioned, ^ 

Schools -at four of the -s-ites have Indian advocates or home- - 
school coordinators (at two of the* four [Klamath and Ramah] 
these positions are. "Silled by^^ Indians) . An additional site 
(Kotzebue) has funds"-dcor a home-school coordinator but 
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the position is unfilled. Two- of the advocate programs , 
•are aaid to b6 ineffective, one because it" is run by_ the 
school rather than the Indian commur^ity (Menominee), .and. 
'the other because the Indian'^ .adyocate does not, have enough 
power with the -school" admihistration (Klamath). 

■ ' ■• 
Eiiinguar prograjns were' reported to exi^t in schools at 
four of the sites (Choctaw, Pleasant Point, Indian . Township, 
Crow) . Cultural awareness* claases are available in schoois 
at fouir sites. Alternate schools have been established - - 
at two of the sti^s v;here schools are not already run by 
the federal government specifically for Indian children • • 
• (Leech Lake and Clinton-Hammorir Oklahoma) . 



SUMMARY^ 

" ■ .. ■. . ■ J ' ■ : 

Thi& chapter hasVpresented findings from the field study 
on patterns of ■cHK.ld welfare -services ^provision . to Indians ■ 
at fifteen rjeser.AJition and other noniirban sites.. Areas 
discussed for ea^ service have included service providers, 
special provisions for "Indian children , • and problems wi th- 
the provisioH'^f each specif ic service. ^ ' ' ■ ^. : 

Service '"Providers ^ \ ' 

In general there are four basic categories of providers "te 
of child welfare services to Indians-- county departments 
of social services, BIA, tribal social' services agencies, 
and private agencies.' Of the eighteen state/county service 
providers included in the study most indicated that . they . ■ 
provide the basic child welfare services for Iftdians and . .. 
. Alaska Natives (e.g., foster care, ^adoption, protective . 
services) .- The . service exceptions usually included g.roi^p^, - 
res idential>' or "institutional care.' Some of those providers 
giving more limited services 'were located in the areas 
where there are 'active tribal s.ocial service programs. 
Statistics as to numbers of .Indians/Alaska Native children - 
in caseloads; were difficult to obtain. Because county 4 
offices surveyed were- usually located in areas where '^the 
predominant population was Indian, most services provided \ 
were tou Indians in, seven county 6f^3?'ces. The accessibility _ 
of services varied.between sites, with only three of the 
»off ices located an reservations. Often distances traveled ■ 
in order to o'btain services were substantial, involving 
betwee'n twenty anc3. one hundred miles. Most of these offices 
ore located in rural areas and have small staffs. Only five 
,of the eighteen. of fices reported Indian social service ' 
staff members; most do not have such staff persons. Iftdian 
input°can theoretically occur through formal advisory boards 
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.6n the. county level in most areas. However^ only four' 
respondents indicated actual Indian participation on these 
bqSk^rds. Most relationships or agreements betv/een county 
and other service providers concerning Indians -invoJ.ve , the 
BIA^ ins ,0 tribal social service programs, and rh'di^'n ' ^ 
organizations. Gontacts betv/een" county seryice p»&rrrTSers ^ 
and tribal officials are usually informal and involve 
placement cases. Only one .respondent reported a formal 
policy of informing the tribal court of activities, ^The 
majority of respondents felt that changes in the-ir policies 
or procedures- concerning Indians were necessary and should 
'include more Indian social service staff , staff development " 
in the .area of cliild welfare, more Indian 'adoptive and foster 
home.s , and a need for better communication between th^ir' 
agencies and tribai programs and the BIA, 

The DIA agencies responding to the survey indicated varying 
degrees of participation in child welfare-related activities 
with half the agencies''^' providing a wide range of s.ervices 
and some, providing very, few- Social servicies to unmarried 
parents was mentioned as, being provided most, often.' However,^ 
responding agencies . generally reported small caseloads, in 
each service category. , The accessibility of services .varied, 
depending on ,the size of the . j urisdictional area, with the 
average distance to services being about twenjiy to forty 
miles at selected sites.:^ Services were provided , on reservations 
to enrolle'fl tribal members , and' in some areas to tribal members 
•residing adjaccrit to the reservations.^ Indian input occurred , ^ 
informally througli . tribal structures. There v/ere at least. 
some In'dicin or Alaska Native social service staff at all but 
one of the agencies, but only one site reported a child 
v/elf"d"re specialist . ' Most agencies reported informal v/orking^ 
relationships with numerous other agencies . and service u o 
providers, including a v/ide range of Indian and non-Indian 
agencies and organizations. Working relationships with tribal 
courts and ..other tribal officials,, particularly in cases ^ 
involving placement, v/ere reported by all respondents. BIA 
respondents 'reported that it was desirable for changes in* 
agency structure to include more staff for carrying out 
exi^stiny programs, more trained cliild welfare workers, and 
morq facilities on reservations, particularly foster homes. 
As vas true of: some county respondents, BIA respondents 
mentioned the need for l)6ttcr pattcarns of communication 
betv/een tlie BIA and state/county service providers . 

Since the role of the India n Ile al t h Service is' to provide 
services -in medically related .cases , respondents at the 
ins facilities reported a limited range of child welfare- 
relatecl 'activities. Services to unmarried parents, 
emergency, services, and protective services were most 'often 



"repbrted by 'IHS respondents.* I'Jhereas social service and^ 
mental health staff usually were employed at the facilities, 
there v/ere very, few .who .reported Indian staff serving in 
these capacities. . Indian- input "into the system' occurred 

■ through formalized health boards at nearly all sites. 
VJorking relationships betv/een IHS and tribal, officials were 
most often based^on the provision of psychiatric consultative 
services and recommendations for placement planrjing. 
Respondents indicated a need ' f or' bettjer working relation- 
ships between ..IHS services . and BIA social services, especially, 
.in protective cases'. Within IHS a need wa's expressed for 

«.more specialized services for children, such as residential 

• . tfeatment cen>:ers, receiving ' homes , and day .treatment . 

' facilities:'/Respondents also expiiessed the n'eed for further 
training of employees in child welfare service delivery,- ■ , 
•particularly in" areas of child abuse and neglect. 

Thos^ tribal- or Indian-run social servibe programs studied 
provide a wide variation of child welfare services and have 
very different staffing, organization', and funding patterns.. 
This is due largely^ to the fact that most tribally run social 
service programs ajre new; Half of tfie progrte studied 
were developed witfhin tfie past year, and all are less than^ 
ten years old. The need for trained Indian staff and more 
. staff development relative to' child welfare yas voiced by 
' respondents. - The most pressing concerns are- in the areas 
' of -developing mechanisms for dealing with cases needing, 
protec-tive services 'and the recruitment and licensing of ■ 
Indian foster homes. 

Four pr ivate agency programs were identified as providing, 
child welfare-related. services for Indians. These included ^ 
LiD.S. (Mormon) 'church programs,:, at two sites, . St. Michael, s .| 
Association for Special Education on the Navajo Reservation, 
'and Okiahomans for Ihdian Opportunity (010) at the Clinton- 
.'Hammon site. Services provided include adoption, foster 
■care,, emergency ■ services , and seiTvices to unmarried f^arents. 
on the Navajo Reservation and -student foster placement and ^ 
recreational services on the Crow Reservation. St. Michael s 
offers day school and residential services for children 
oh the Navajo Reservation, while Okiahomans. for' Indian 
'.Opportunity serves* an information and referral resource 
•funbtion for Indians', in a number of. locations throughout 
the state. ' In .addition , 010 provides a recreatifjnal center 
fbr Indian youth and offers seminars to service-providing 
agencies on Indian problems. All ' agencies have Indian staff 
members' .v-,^. . \ I ' -■ 
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Services 

The patterns of service provision among the .four categories/ 
of service , providers "vary from service . to service and^fro-m 
site to' site. . ■ ^ * . - ^ 

Patterns o.f service providers are fairly simrlar for two 
of the ma jo:tf^chi id welfare services studied— foster care^ 
and adoption. The counties provide these ^ services with . 
little or no DIA involvement at all sites except the eight 
federal riOservations located in non-PL 280 states.-, The 
county also provides a -darge part of foster care s.ervices 
a "tv, three of -the federal reservations in non-PL 280 states, 
due apparently to unique local situations. Similarly, the 
county .provides adoptive services at t^o Of the federal 
reservations.. ^ Even at sites where counties are not. the 
primary . service providers on the reservation? they wiil 
serve of f-reservation ' residents andp, those who come to their 
of f-feservatiOn offices- requesting service- ^ 

At four reservation sites, BIA provides most of the adoption- 
related supportive services and foster cate and does about 
half of foster ^caie at two others (shared' with ,t1ie coiint^) .. 
Tribal social service agencies provide - foster care at one 
site ' (Zuni) ' where they have taken over BIA social services . 
.They- are also involved in foster care provision at five 
other sites, usually in the areas of casework with families, 
recruiting* foster parents,, and assisting the primary service- 
providers with ' social ^studres and making placement. recS'm- 
mendatibns. Tribal social services are less involved in"* 
formal adoption procedures. IMS also provides one ^adoptive 
service — casework with unwedr^ paren.ts . ^ 

Protective services and emerg.ency .services show ,a similar 
patteirn of primary service providers, i.e.', counties ^'at 
nine sites and BIA or the tribe at.^six. , However, as these 
services are usually felt by tribal persprinel to be inadequate 
tribal social services agencies are more heavily involved 
in protective and emergency services " than they are with 
foster 'care and adoption. The areas of protective and 
emergency services also have the most involvemerit by lHS, 
usually cbnsisting of twe'j-ity- four-hour emergency services 
at hospitals or clinics, and mental health services for, 
families. - , 

The service provider pattern is different for day care 
centers and group homes. .First,, not all sites have them — 
three have no day care centers, "and e^ght have no group 
'•hpmes. Second, the.trib^is the most ,.(gomrnon provi<|er of 
day care centers and group homes. There are tribally run ,, ' 



diy care centers at seven sites and tribally run group homes 
five. Other day care or group home facilities are run . 
'* by . private organizations (five day care centers and' three 
•group hbmes)', and they usually hatre Indians 6n policy^-making 
boards . ' . / 

The pattertis of service provitSers again change fo^ services 
'to emotionally^ disturbed and physic^ly handicapped , children. ^ 
Counties are ii^volved to about the same extent as with other 
services at the sites where federal health se|tvic^ for 
.Indians do not^ exis.Of'lThere they 40,1" IHS provides most ^ 
diagnosis and' casework .for these children and; their families. 
Mental health centers, private service prdvider^, tribal _ 
social ^services-, and BIA are also sbmewhat irivolved in 
diagnosis and casework at some sites. . , 

^ ' ^ i - * ■ 

Treatment. facilities *for emotionally disturbed and physically \ 
handicapped children are quite limited at, the fifteen sit^s. ^, 
Only -one site has an oh- reservation group home which treats 
•emotionally disturbed children., This remainder. yfnus-t; send ^ , 

• the children off the reservation to group homes or* institutions 
Five sites reported having day treatment facxl^ti^s for 

^Physically handicapped children; the rest either have ■ 

institutional care available 'of f. reservation oXf^ no available 
treatment facilities- \ , " ' . , 

Tribal personnel' (police, courts , ^. social services) are more 
.frequently involved in handling delinquent i^outh^tha^ tljey 
are in the C)ther social services. County and local of ficials 
are involved only at the two sites wherer tribes have been' - 
terminated (including Menominee which has been restored) / 
^the two PL 280 statiss, and the two nonreseryation .areaip . 
.The' few treatment * f abilities which exist for delinquent 
youth afe run by tribal organizations. 

Respondents "were briefly asked :^but child welfare-related 
'services— health, recreation, a'nd school supportive services . 
' Health services are provided by EHS/IHS at eleven of the / 
fifteen sites, ^by county or state" departmen^ts of health * 
at. two sites, and'by the state Department ojf "Indi^an Affaiirs ^ 
" at tw^ sites.- Although^ recreation servicesf.oil reservations . 
are very limited, they are provided by s^chools , churches , : 
•and tribes -at feeveral ^ si tes . Most of the schools have , , /" 
guidance counselors; sch^ls at four' sites have Indian | ^ 
advocates or home-school? coordinators\- and several sites i 
have bicultural -or cultural 'awareness programs. ^. 

* - . ■ - '4 .. 

Respondents v;ere asked about utiliz'ation of several spe'ciJaa • 
provisions" or procedure.? they might be following in pli;;9viding- 
services to Indian children'and f amilies . : In spite of , 



jthe "f act that both" SRS-^ and BIA policies specify that jspccial ' 
.-.stajidards may be used in I'iccnsing Indian foster' a^e .homes, 
pnly: four of the fifteen sites reported that Specral standards 
are applied (one site, .Zuni/ has no formally designated 
foster homes), . ^ 



p.* Efforts to recruit Indiary foster and/or adoptive Glomes' :&re' 
, made" at a majority of si^es, but these efforts are i4sually 
fairly i^nformal.^j Tribal vfepcial services personnel are^ne'arly 
•always involved Vn recruitinent efforts, ... 

: ■ ^ ' , . , • « ; . ■ •/ ^ •• 

^pCr-FC payments are made to relatives caring , for children 
at only thxee of the fifteen sites. Day care payments to"{ 
relatives ar^.^ made at nine o5 the fourteen si"tes where' day* 
care is available (respondents at two sites did not know 
:-ithe answer to this question).. . " \ ' 

Ve^ .few Qounty departments of»social services contact, tribal 
courts^ or tribal", of ficials when making placements of Indian, 
children: thpee of eight where there are tribal . courts, 
*^contact them; fiyq-^of' the total sample contact other tribal 
officials-, ^' ; J ' . d , ^ 

^ • ■ . ■ , >v • • 

Subsidizedvadoption programs are available through CoQnty 
departments of welfare at f^ve' sites ;''three more haVe programs 
only for children ^with special <>needs, , One of four^sites 
where BIA provides adop'tion-^related services stated that 
such ^a program is. available, ' ■ . ^ , ' 

Enrollment of Indian children in' their tribes prior to 
adoption seem? to be th&^ spe9ial procedure which'' is ittost 
frequently followed. Only? two. of , the counties do not ^dO 
this, and thesfe two^are not currently providing adoptive 
^services to Indian children, >■ ^ . 

Th6 two major problems repdrte'd by respondents with ■ regard 
to foster care are lack of. sufficient numbers of Indian ' - 

foster homes V and lack of counseling and casework services 
prior to removal from the home , ^duri;ig placement, and after 
return of ^ the child ^o the home , Many respondents noted ' 
that a vgr'eat "^ariy foster placements occur infori^ally with 
friends' or relatives. Such"^ placements arW made by the family 
or;thr6ugh BIA./ ■ 

'Adoptive servic^^s for Indian children also rAifSfcr Troiji a ^ 
lack of xndian homes.. Formal adoptions- followijig the usulil 
* state leg'al procedures^ are alien to maiiy" Indiaai cultures, 
which have traditionally arranged adoptions wi^th^friends 
. o'r relatives, without breaking, ties to . the natiiif^l p^arents , 
Many unv/ed "Indian mothers keep their babies.*. THe result- 
of these three factors is that, according to soin^ respondents, 
. very few formal adoptions of Indian chiifdren are completed. 
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•Problems of inadequate staffing and 'facilities arCd inacqes-^ 
sibility due to distance are reported Vith several services, . 
including pro'tecti-ye services,, emergency services, homemaker 
seryicQ3, .day care, and heal|:K sermces Day care services- 
are unavailable- to working. pafentS at some sites due-to^ 
restrictions on the amount of income of parents using'* the 
service. « . . V ' . ' . ^' 

.The basic problem with provision of group home facilities 
is that they are not, aval lalile at over half the ,sites. * 
Common problems "of the group homes which do exis.t are lack 
of trained counselors^and provision df custodial -care rather/ 
thar^' treatment. ^ 

Lack/ of treatment facilities at or near .the sites is the 
major problem^ with services to children with sp'ecial needs. 
This generally results in no treatment being provided or- ; 
in cTiildren being sent to' institutions -some distance from 
the site.'- Lack o£ facilities for delinquent children means 
that problems are not dealt .with or that the yquths must 
^be'placed in. adult correctional .facilities. Referrals 
to boarding schools, are sometimes made for delinquent youths 
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SERVICE PROVIDERS AT URBAN SITfeS 



This 'section of part 2 descrit)es ' the principal' spcial service 

providers engaged in activities relating to chilc3 welfare 

at four tirban sites,. Th$ four urban sites vary in t^e number 

and concentration of* Indian residents as,, well as in the 

ty^pes of service providers availabl^\ ' ' - ' \ , ' .'^ • ' 

The Indian populations of Chicago and Seattle are very 'small 
.compared to the total populations of these two.citifes. ''Indi^ris 
are scattered throughoxit both , although there are cpncentration^ 
in certain neighborhoods (the Chicago site actually was ' . 

Uptown, a ne.ighbArhood on the^ north' sideO . Thr^ 'small 
feservationsvvXijt^''"^^^ or close to th^ Seattle Standard 

Metropolitan s'tatistical Area (SMSA) . ThQ Phpenix Indian^ 
. community :^is,, one of , the largest *in tfie countiw/ numbering 
•fifteen thousand, but it still represen;ts pniy about 3^ ' 
percent of the total Phoenix population. It is estimated 
that' more than- twelve thousand addition'al, Indians live on 
four reservations which- lie within the Phoenix SMSA\ Also 
many individuals and fainilies move back and forth between 
the city and the reservation. Rapid City, South Dakota 
is the smallest of the • four urban. sites, with^a total population 
of about forty thousand";' estimates of the. Indian ' population' ' 
^n 'Rapid City range from three thousand to 'ten thousand, . / 
Pi've^rjsservations are^ located within a tw,o hundred-mile 
"radius.; of Rkpid City. , .u. - 

Service? providers at the urban sit^es include county * 
departments pf social services, IHS 'facilities ^ Indian, 
centers .ahd social service agencies, and- pr;Lvate social 
service agencies. Areas covered fcPy the analysis include ^ 
.services f)roVided, . funding spujrc'^fe^K Indian staff, avfenues 
for Indian input , agreemejjnts . with, other agenci,es ,, contacts ^■ 
with tr.i.bal o*irf:ic3;als , and recommended pblicy or procedural 
cluuicjcs . ^ ' ' . ' 



Cdun ty Departments of gocial Services 

" — 77 ' ^ ~ 

Services Provided , The Indian population at each urban 
site redeives child, welfare services from the county 
department of social services. In Chicago only the North 
Area Office staff was interviewed- Eligibility requirements 
do not distinguish between Indians and. non-Indians. Each 
of the county agencies provides the full range of child 
welfare services including: . 'adoption services and day care 
services (not provided in Chicago) ; foster family care 
and group homes .(not provided in Phoenix) ; homemakers and 
instiifutibnal, care (not provided in Seattle) ; ^residential • 
treatment (not provided in Phoenix) ; protective and emergency 
services; social services for children -in their own homes; 
and social. services for unmarried parents. 

% • . ■ . ^ 

Caseload data for Indian children were not' available from 
two of the sites. At Seattle there were 252 India^j child 
welfare cases in VBTA (5 percent of the total); of these 
166 were/in out-of-home placements. The overall Indian, 
caseload at the Chic:^go site was 85. , 

Only one of the urban sites (Seattle) reported having 
outreach workers fdr Indians. The Seattle agency has- an 
Indian liaison, three community workers , and twenty outreach 
\vorkGrs^ in the WiN program. ^ ^The Phoenix> agency has one 
caseworker ' assigned to all children placed by EIA in foster 
homes in' the county. 

Indian Involvement s There are no Indian staff meipbers at 
the Chicago, and Phoenix county agencies. Rag^id City reported 
two Indians on -a staff of seventeen. , There are twenty-three 
Indian staff members at Seattle, as mentioned abpve. 

The respondent at the 'Rapid City county agency reported 
that there is no advisory^ board! Of the other three sites 
with advisory boards, there are no Indians on'.the Chicago 
Ipoard, at Phoenix two of nine members are Indian, and 
nt Seattle' tv/o of twenty-three are Indians. Seattle also 
stated that temporary Indian subcommittees are formed for 
specific problems which concern Indians, and these are 
entirely composed of Indians. There are no other avenues 
for Indian input into policy at the four Sites. 

'Ag reements v/ith Other Agencies . .Two of the .agencies have 
•formal contracts for provision of child wel.fare. services 
to Indians. BIA contracts vith the state ofe Arizona- to 
pay 'for foster care of Indian children from the nearby 
reservati-ons, and the Washington state agencyy contracts 
with several Indian Organizations to provide ^ome services. 
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All of the .sites but Rapid Ci ty 'reported that they have 
informal agreements with Indian 'groups and organizations , 
which mostly involve recruitment of In^dian foster homes 
by the Indian organizations A ■ ^ 

Contacts with Tribal Officials . The agency respondents 
were asked whether they contacted tribal courts or' other, 
tribal officials when making placements of tribal members. 
Only the Chicago agency^ does not do this at all. Two sites 
reported contact only when ^ case is referre^d to the agency 
by the tribal court, and two sites contact the tribal court 
if it has jurisdiction (Phoenix contacts in both situations). 
None of the agencies contacts tribal officials other than 
the tribal court, although the Seattle agency is required 
to contact. urba:n tribal representatives when making placements. 

Recommended Changes . Each respondent was asked if any changes 
should be made in agency policies or procedures regarding child 
welfare services for Indians. Three sites (all except Phoenix) 
''responded that there should be more involvement in agency , 
policies by the Indian community. Other recommended chapges 
included more Indian 'staff , collection of data on clients' 
ethnic backgrounds, a group home for adolescent girls, 
notification of tribal officials when making placements, , 
and enrollment of children prior to adoption. 



Indian Health Service * ^ • . ' ' 

Services Provided . The Phoenix and Seattle facilities serve - 
more than the urban area, since the Seattle facility serves 
eight reservations, and the Phoenix office has service' units 
throughout Arizona. These facilities serve only Indians. 
Although they primarily provide medical services , each also 
provides some social services. Phoenix and Rapid City are 
involved in social services to children in their own homes 
(mostly counseling with families) and in social services 
for unmarried parents. The Seattle facility reported 
providing psychiatric consultation at a group home. None 
of the facilities make placements. 

All three facilities are involved in outreach and advocacy 
through nurses and community trealth representatives. Phoenix's 
IHS also has patient advocates, and Seattle's IIIS has a 
health educator who coordinates paraprof cssionals . Rapid 
City'o IHS has no specific outreach or advocacy workers. 



*There is no IHS facility at the Ciiicago site 
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Indian Involvement , Tvro of tlie facilities have no Indian ^ 
staff providing social services, while the Rapid City 
facility has two Indians on the social work, staff. 

The advisory boards for the three facilities are composed 
entirely of Indians- Other reported avenues for Indian 
'input were the community health representa'ti ves , Indian 
org3nizations r tribal health boards, and tribal councils. 
Rapid City's IHS reported that there are no formal"^ mechanisms 
for Indian input besides the advisory b6ard. 

Agreements with Other Agencies . None of the facilities 
have contracts for provision of social services , although* 
they do, for medical services. Informal arrangements exist 
with Indian organizations for. IHS to provide mental health 
consultations, e - g . , for substance abuse. Usually the IHS 
facility also has working' arrangements with pther local 
agencies with regard to referrals. 

Recomifiended Changes . One facility did not answer the question 
regarding desirable changes , and one responded' that no changes 
wfere needed. The third suggested that there should be more 
followup when clients aire released and more cooperative - 
case planning with other agencies.. ' . 



Indian Centers and Social Cervices ^ Agencies 

• -'ft 
This category includes 'two agencies in Seattle, two m 

Phoenix, three ii^' Chicago, and_ two in Rapid City. Uach 

serves the local Indian population-' However, in Rapid City, 

one of the agencies serves five cities across the state 

of South Dakota, and the other serves only • youth at a lov/- 

iricome housing project- 7m interview was not completed . 

at the Seattle Indian Center, although two of its sulo components 

were interviewed (legal services and a project entitled 

Alternative to Foster Care, v/hich is no longer in operation). 

Additional information on the Seattle Indian Center was ' 

obtained frqin. secondary sources. 

SorvicoG Provided . The s6rvices provided by these 'nine 
agencies are quite diverse. Only one, the Seattle Indian 
Center, is .a licensed child-placing ayency , and that license 
was only issued on probationary status in the fall of 1975. 
Tlic cliild v;clfare service most commonly provided by these 
agencies is counseling, citlier with unmarried parents, youth, • 
or v/itli families having problems (protective servicgs and 
services to' children in tiieir own homes). One- agency in 
Chicago provides homemaker services, and. four prcT^^eJe 
emergency services, such as finding emergency shelter for 
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children and families. Several are also involvfed in ^ 
recruiting Indiap foster parents for child-placing agencies 
One agency in Phoenix provides an after-school day care 
program. Other servicfes provided by one or two of the 
agencies , include career counseling employment programs, 
recreation, and a dropout program.. 

Three of the agencies have unique programs . ' The' Seattle 
Indian Health Board (SIHB) ^is primarily involved in health 
care, although it has a social services component. The 
SIIIB proyidos residential treatment and protective and 
emergency services, mos-tly medically related'. The VJiconi 
Project of the United Sioux, Tribe ^ (Rapid City) provides 
intake, referral, and - advocacy , rather than direct services 
They also recruit adoptive parents for children of unwed 
mothers./ The* Lakota Yp.uth Developraent Program (Rapid City) 
focusers-oii the problems of youth- (especially substance abus 
in a housing development, and provides some . counseling, , 
as. well as referrals for residential treatment. ^ 

The caseloads of the agencies are nearly 100 percent Indian 
One of the agencies stated that it serves only Indians 
the r.emainder give priority to Indians and usually refer 
non- Indians to other agencies. All nine agencies reported 
that they have outreach and advocacy workers for Indians. 

Funding Gourcgs . The funding sources for these .agencies 
a^re also diverse. Three receive all or partial funding 
from ONAP (Seattle Indian Center, Phoenix Indian Center, 
Native American Committee in- Cliicago) knd two receive ilEVV 
health funding. Three arc partially funded by community 
United Funds;' one 'has some employees paid by CETA; and \ 
one has some Model Cities faanding. Private contributians 
andT foundations are mentioned by three . respondents • Tl^e 
Downtown Indian Center in Phoenix is supported by city 
revenuo-sliaring money. Salaries at the Lakota Youth 
Development Program, ai^c paid by an Indian community organi- 
zation, and the facilities ^re provided by the I^iakota Homes 
Coope'rative . \ 

riost of these organizations are not new. Four of the 
agencies are over ten years old, tv;o are five to nine years 
old, and throe are one to four years old. 

Indian Involvement . As might be e:<p.ected, all or nearly 
all staff nioi.bors cit. tlhosc agencies- arc Indians. All of 
tl)0 agoncif^n havn at j/oast ono advi:;ory board. Five 6i: 
tlio boards are 100 peiccnt Indian; throe arc at least 70 
percent Indian; and information was not available for one 
agency. All respondents also mentioned other less formal 
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avenues for Indian inputs, including board, meetings open 
to th'e conimunity, persona^ relations between staff and 
coininunity members, client questionnaires) and community 
meetings on specific topics held every two months. ■ * 

■V. 

Agreements Avith Other Agencie.s . Host of the agreements " . 
•mentioned are of an informal nature. These are with" other 
Indian agencies and groups (eight re'spondents ) / with state ^ 
social services agencies (five respondents) , with. P^iva^te 
service providers (four respondents), and with HIA social 
services . (1:he two Phoenix agencies) . One. agency serves- 
as a. client, advocate at the state social-^ service?^ agency 
and. another has conducted home studies for the state. . One ' 
Indian agency reported having no 'agreements with', other . 
agencies . \. . ' • 

Contacts with Tribal Officials . Since none of theise 
agencies make child placements, the^qHies t^on of contacting ^ 
tribal courts and officials about child placement^ is not . ' , 
really appropriate. However, three of the agencies contact 
tribal courts when they are aware of placement situations. 

Recommended Changes . Four . o.f the respondents believed 
that no ^ changes should be made in. their agencies* child 
welfare jjolicies or procedures, and two did not respond- 
to the question. The remaining three suggested adding mojre 
services, increasing existing services , and bidding a staf-f 
memfeer specifically for- child welfare . ^ v 

^ . - . ; A .' ■ ; , 

Private Agencies * ' * 

Tv7o agencies each in Phoenix, Chicago, and Seattle, plus 
on'e^'agency in Rapid City, were interviewed. Five of -uhe 
agencies,, are sponsored by <^church groups , including one in 
Seattle, one in Chicago, two in 'Phoenix, and one in Rapid 
City. ' . ' ^ , ■ 

, ' ' \ J • 

Services\ Provided . Five of the agencies are licensed to 
place ch.\ldren. The two v/hich' are not licensed mostly 
provide cbunseling services; one also, provides emergency 
shelter. All but one of the agencies licensed to place 
children is involved in adoptive placements, and all five/ 
provide foster care services (one specializes ° in children 
needing psychiatric treatment) . All five also provide social 
services to children in \heir own homes and social services 
to* unmarried parents. Group home care is provided by three 
of the agencies, and ' ins titutional care is provided by two. " 
Protective and emergency services are available at three 
of the agencies. The two agencies in "Phoendx have' special 
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programs 'for' Indian children.. Jewis'h Family qind Children's 
Service*^.has the Indian Adoption jPraje<{t funded by BIA (see 
separate discussion in chapter 4).- Arizona Baptist Children's 
Services ruris the Papago .Indi-^n 'Children ' ^ . Home" in -Sells , 
Ari zona under contract with BIA> which pays the placement 
fees . * ' ^ 

These* agencies all provide services* to non-Indians as well 
as Indians. .The. Chicago and Seattle respon(3ents reported 
that very small percentages of their., clients are Indians 
(the largest being 20 p^r^pent of the total foster care cases 
at Catholic Childiren's Services -in Seattle) .. The two agencies 
in phoenix reported- the highest .percentages of Indian children 
served, ranging . from 5 to 50 percent /.'depending 'on the 
spJecific. service. Children-^t . the-.Papago Indian Children's 
Home are all Indian. . ^. , ' . ' 

T\7o of the agencies -reported 'that there are outreach/advocacy 
workers for Indians, (Jewish • Family and Children ' s" Service 
and Mother Butler Center in , Rapid City),.' One agehcy • in 
Chicago has ^a ^ion-Indian worker who is' usually ^iyen Indian'"^ 
cases .b^ause pf experience with the Indian community. " 

*• ■ ■ * f ' 

Funding Sources . * Almost .all of the agencies receive private 
contributions as 'well as funds from their church, organizations 
Four are also funded by community United Funds. Four receive 
direct funds or fees for services "Yrom stateVsocial service 
departments and three charge client fees. The Jewish ' Fci'mily • 
and Cliildren's Service -'is' under a $7.9,9'80 contract from/ 
BIA for .the Indian , Adoption Project.^ Al^ of the agencies, 
are over tqn years old. ^ ■ ' ' - c ' 

Indian Involvement , Four of the seven agencies have no 
Indian staff, but one of these. Catholic Charities of ChicagO/ 
is training an* Indian volunteer from the Native American 
Comnii'ttee .in , the provision of foster care. The three agencies 
v/ith Indian .staf:^ have very fev; Indians: two risported . 
having one . caseworker each (Jewish Family and Children's 
Service in Phoenix and the Children's Home Society of 
Washington) , and the third^ has onp Indian social worker 
and. six child care workers*^ (the Papagp Children's Home) / 

Four of the . sovon agencies have no Indians = on their advisory 
boards, and two have only one Indian each. At tjic- seventh, 
the riotfier ''Butler Center, eleven of twelve members * of . the 
Parish Council ^re Indians. Although Jewish Family and' 
Children's Service in Phoenix has no Indian merabers on its 
advisory board, there is a special ^advisory board to the 
Indian Adoption Pro ject ' whicli is comprised only of "Indians. 



\7ith regard to .othe,r avenues for Indian input, two agencies 
reported that there are none. One agency relies on an 
informal suggestion process,, two haVe contacts with Indian 
organizations in the conununi ty.^' one uses a newsletter (the ' 
-Indian Adoption Project), and the tribal jud^ge and tribal 
chairman have input /into policy at the; Papago Cliildreh's 
Uome;, ' _ ^ ■ 

Agreements with Other Agencies > Three of the agencies haveo 
formal contracts with other agencies:, the- Indian. Adoption 
Pioject is funded through a contract witlvDIA; the Arizona • 
Baptist Cliildren's Services contracts with.^BIA to pay 
placement fees and also has\ purchase-~'of-service contracts 
with some Arizona tribes ; and ;the -Mother Butler Center 
contracts- with a public school to provide space for an Indian 
survival school. Informal agreements such as referrals 
and dis*cussions* of mutual cases v/ere reported by five of • 
the agencies. One agency stated that it ha.s no agreements 
with other agencies. , ^ 

Contacl:s with Tribal ' Of ficials . Of the four responses 
regarding contacts with tribal courts or officials, one 
agency (Joes not make placements of children, one (in Chicago) 
does not contact tribal officials, one in Phoenix (Indian 
Adoption Project) contacts the tribe if,, the chil'd is.^ a ward 
of the tribal court or- if the parent requests contact, and 
the fourth (in. Phoenix) does not initiate contacts but is : 
contacted by' tribes to place children. 

Recommended, Changes . Four agencie? responded %hat there 
v;ere no changes v;hich should -be made in their poliqies and 
procedures. Three of the agencies did not answer the question 



SERVICES AT URBAN SITES 



this section of. part 2 discusses patterns of service delivery 
with respect to specific services. The services include 
•foster care, adoption, protective services, emergency 
norvicor;, liomcmakor services, day car.e, group home:; > ricrviccs 
to childrc^n wi Lh .special needs , and child welf arc-rclat-.od 
services (health, rcyerreation , -school supportive services). 
"For each service, tWe discussion covers service prctviders, 
special provisions or procedures for Indian children, and 
problems and general comments^. 
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The data are from four urban sites: ■. Chicago (Uptown^ 
neighborhood) ; Seattle; Phoenix; arid Rapid City, South 
Dakota • At all four sites , Indians comprise small percentages. 

vof tl:ie population, with the largest percentage being found 
in Rapid City, where as much as one-quarter of the poplilation 
may be -Indian'. All of the sites except Chicago are located 

.near reservations, and reservations are actually located 

within th^ Seattle and, Phoenix SMSAs. 

■ ■ . <5 . ■ 

Foster Care . , « 

Service Proyiders . cNearly all foster care- services at the 
urban sites are provided by .the county departments of social 
services . T]\is -is particularly ^ true*^ of ' the more formalized 

..aspects such as. custody,, makdng placements, and, payments 
for foster cafe. At each of the sites private denominational 
agencies also provide some foster care services, but generally 
only a small percentage* Two sites show some variations 
from this pattern. At Seattle, the Juvenile Services, 
Division of the court has a foster . care^unit which recruits 
foster homes, conducts .home studies,, (licensed by ..the county), 
and makes pla'cemenrs. This is still a small percentage' 

^jrelative to fbster care provided, by the county, however. 
At Phoenix, BJEA pays the county department of social services 
to provide foster care for children, from reservations . \ 

The ,role of. Indian centers and Indian so^al services agencies 
in the pojovision bf • foster care is limited to casework with ' 
families (usually prior to placement) . The one exception 
is the Seattle Indian Center, which has a probationary 
.license, to place children, although no plapements^ had been^ 
made by the time of the in'terview." The Alternative to Foster 
Care project of the Seattle Indian Center provided residential 
treatment. for families whose children had been removed or 
v;ho were in imminent danger .pf losing them. However, this . 
project's funding has expired after> a three-year demonstration 
period, and no alternative f unds ^have .yet ,, been arranged. 

Special Provisions . Since a major problem noted by " 
respondents v;as a lack of sufficient numbers of Indian , foster 
homes, respondents were asked about two spebial provisions 
or procedures which could increase this nuiTil:)cr-~-re.crui tment 
efforts and the application of special liqensing standards.. 
With regard to recruitment efforts, there was a wide ranige 
of answers at the ' four sites . At Phoenix recruitment of 
Indian foster homes is done only informally by the county 
agency. At Rapid City there have been efforts in the past, . 
including some on a nearby reservation but, according to 
the. co^unty respondent, these efforts had negligible success. 



Doth the county and a. private foster care proyi^der in. Chicago 
reported that they ^ recruit through Indian organizations 
in the community. One of these, the* Native American Committise 
has a foster care specialist fundedby ONAP, who is involved 
in recruitment. The most aggressive efforts axe made by 

• the state/county social services system'' in Seattle. 
Reclfuitment efforts are required by the Washington Admin- ; 
istrative Code/and are monitored by t]\e Indian Desk . . A 

•special Dajm^Qet has been developed ^for Indian foster parents. 
In. addi«Lq^ the regulations specify that when an Indian 

.child is to be placed', the agency must first seek to place 
him. with a relative and then with/an unrelated Indi^Q, 
preferably of the same tribe. / 

Respondents at the. urban sites /were asked whether or not 
they thought that special recruitment efforts for- Indian" 
parents would be desirable. '/All twenty-three respojaded 
in the affirmative. 

With regard to the use of special licensing standards, 
there is again a variation. Only one agency said that 
special standards are .not used but qual.lfied this statement 
by noting^ that present Arizona standards are. fairly flexible. 
At tv;o sites, Chicago and Rapid. City, there is an unofficial 
verbal policy of " relaxing standards. However, the private 
Ghild-piacing agency „in Chicago, was not a\yare of this. 
The county agency in Chicago will also contract witH\, local 
Jndian organizations ' to do home studies, but the 'Indian , 
groups seem to be unaware, of this 'possibility . Again, the 
most aggressive policy 3teps have ^been taken by the state . 
of Washington. ,TKey have special standards for all minority x 
groups, but Indians are specifically mentioned.'.- The special 
standards/ involve rel3xing requirements which are culturally 
inappropriate.'^ - " ' o 

A question was directed (to. whether or not respondents felt 
the use of special licensing standards for Indian- homes 
to be desirable. Of the twenty- t^ree -respondents at urban 
sites, nineteen^aid yes and four s^id no. Of the latter, 
two were from iHS^and two 'vere from private agencies. 

Another- special provision which is important in the area 
of "foster care .services to Indians is whether or not AFDC-FC 
payments are made to relatives. '/Two sites, Seattle an(J ^ 
Rapid City, said that they are.* At Rapid City the state 
must have custody- before such payments can be made. At 
Phoenix sucli payments are not made. "The Chicago respondent 
did not know Tiow to answer since another agency disburses 
v;elf are funds . 



Respondents, were asked whether sucH payments are desirable.- c 
bnly one respondent (at a county agency) said they* v;ere 
not. . * ^ 

The final special procedure in providing foster care to ' . 
'Indian children is notifying tribal courts or tribal pfficials 
about placements. At Chicago the two child-placing agencies 
were both unaware- of this issue. Rapid ^City and Phoenix 
county agencies . notify tribal courts only in certain 
circumstances, such as when the tribal court has jurisdiction 
or if the child was referred to the agency from the 
reservation. At Seattle , notification is made to urban 
tribal representatives who act as resource and advisory 
persons in making this placements. * . 

Two questions asked of. respondents were whethei; tyribal court 
orders should be recognized and whether tribal officials 
should be notified about placements of Indian children. 
Nineteen of twenty-three respondents thought tribal court 
orders should be recognized. Only fourteen of the twenty^ ^' 
thre^ felt that tribal officials should be notified, in making 
placements of Indian children; three of those v;ho thought 
they should not 'be were* members of urban Jndian agencies.. 
Red tape and delays vere the usual reasons given for negat^ive 
responses. . 

Problems and General Comments . At one of the sites no 
problems were repor-^d^with .foster care services. Othqr 
problems reported b^lbv^o of the three remaining sites 
included lack of Indian'^ foster homes, emphasis on . placements . 
instead of on casework to keep ci family together, and fear 
and mistrust of the county agency on the part of Indian 
people.. Other problems mentioned at pne site each were 
the need for more Indian sta^ff, problems of delivering 
services to highly mobile clients , lack of supervision of ^ 
foster families, lack of services in addition to plc^cements, 
and the necessity for the %tate to have- custody before foster 
care payments could be made. ' 

.- ( ! • ■ - . 

Adoptive Services , , 

Service Providers . Like^ster car.e, adoptive services 
are provided primarily by county departments of social 
services at the four urban sites. ^ Private denominational 
agenci<;s also provide small percentages /o^ adoptive services 
at all four sites. Jcv;i"sh Family and Clii Idren ' s Service 
in Phoenix is the only-^private agency with a special program 
for Indians — the Indian Adoption Project, which is funded . 
by BIA (see the case study in chapter 4 for more details) . 
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BIA is" also involved to a small extent . in 'adoptions at 
two sites wherte reservations .are very dose to the city 
(Seattle and Pl^fcenix) . " At- Rapid City IHS reporteci providing 
counseling to unwed mothers . According to respondents, 
none of. the Indian agencies are involved ^in adoptions, 
except when they refep -unwed* parents and po^tential adoptive 
parents to adoption atjencies. One reported recruitiag 
adoptive- parent^ for ififormal/ adoptions of children of unwed 
parents . 

, • ■ / ■ • 

Special Provisions , AgiSncies were asked about special 
efforts to recr^uit Indian adoptive parents. At- three ^sites 
the efforts of county departi^ents of social services are 
informal and not vejry exteni^iye.- At one of these three, 
^Phoenix, Jewish Family and Children's Service does ^ make 
formal recruitment efforts^ tJ^rough other agencies ai^d the" ^ 
news media. ThQ county agency at the fourth site Seattle , 
is required by the Washington Administrative Code to make 
extensive efforts to^ recruit' Indian- adoptive families . 

A second special provision ^out which agencies were afeked 
was a subsidized adoption 'program to enable mor'e Indian 
families to adopt: Indian children. TfSe four, states wi'^thin 
which the sites are located all h^ve subsidized adoption 
programs, althouglj the program ^in Arizona 'is' Still*^ in the.' 
process of'^being implemented. The South Dakota subsidies 
are mostly for medical and psychologi(5;al counseling costs. 
Tlie Indian Adoption Pr^oject can also offer s\ibsidized 
adoptions, paid for by BIA. ' 

Respondents were asked if they 'thought a subsidized adoption 
program for Indian families would be desirable. Twenty-one 
of th^e twen-tyryVree replied affirmatively. 

An issue that- has become important to Indians is the 
enrollment of Indian children . in their *tribes prior to " 
adoption. The major purpose of this, provision is' to enabXe 
them to retain ' rights of inheritance or tribal benefits 
and trust funds. This special procedure is followed by 
the county agencies at two sites. Phoenix and Seattle, and 
by the Indian Adoption^Project . Enrollment is a ^ state polic 
in V/ashington, and specif forms are provided^ At Rapid 
City, an effort is made to enroll the ^children. • The two 
•adoption agencies in Chicago reported that t^iey were unav;are 
of the ■enrollment issue. * , ' 

A question as |:o the desirability of enrolling children 
prior ^to adoption was directed" to all respondents. Twenty 
of twenty- two . persons ahswering^i tH'is question said that 
it v;as a desirable procedure. 



Prob'leins and General" Comments , Respondents at two si'tes' . . 
did not mention any problems. In fact^, a " Seattlei*' respondent 
noted that -there are, more Indian parents wHo v/ant'^to adopt 
than there .are Indian children available. The, otfie!i: ^^two . 
sites reported that there are not enough Indian aqdptive 
homes;,. Some barrier4| mentioned . included, the' fact .that . 
adoptive parents arelrequired to have a.ia\-^yer, v/hich sbme'^' 
Indian parents cannoJL afford, and rigidity of standards 
for adoptive parents ^uch as having 'checking and savings 
accounts.. One site^aRapid City, repdf ted that there is 
a common practi^ce of lanof f icial "adoptions and that Indialn • 
parents are unwillinJ to en.trust the state ^with legal custody 

• of children. \j 

Protective Services* ■ • ' . . 

• 

Service Providers . Protective services are prbvid(2d alirio^st 

exclusively by -the, county departirrents of sociai services 

at the four urban sites. Their activities most oftfen involve 

" initia'tion of court procedures and making placements.. Indian 
social service agencies and non-Indian private agen'cies' 
v/ere most frequently meYitioned as providing casework services, 
oarticularly prior to removal of a child, from th^ ^liome. 
Casework after placement is done by the county agencies,- 

-'court probation officers- (at two sites),' and private agencies. 

* Protective service cases are ' frequently referred to . the 
county agencies by local law enforcement agencies; at. one 
site. Rapid City, the law enforcement agency also initiates 
from 20 to 30 percent of court ^procedures . 

Prolplems'' and General Comments . The major problem with 
protective services is a lack of casew^k prior to rc^moval* , 
of a child from the home. This can be attributed -to a lack 
. of sufficient staff to provide sucli; services and^to. Indian 
parents' failure to utilize^ tHe services'. gome respondents 
noted that Indian parents may not us^ services due, to. fear 
of ; the county agency and its power to take^ their children 
away:.' It was alsQ noted that personnel need more sensitivity 
in .dealing with Indian children and their families.* * 
^ ■• ' ■ 

emergency Services - ■ - 

- ^ . • . 

Service Provider^ . At three sites emergency services are 
provided by the county,, departments of social services, ^ 
and tVenty- four-hour services are' also availabJLe although , 
• in- Seattle .thoy ai^c 'provided by clinics, including aa Indian 
clinic, rdthcr tho^n by^ the county. ' . , 
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The' fourth site/ Rapid City , has no emerge^nqyv^^i^vVces 4 ■ 
' VJheri cases are ref erred^"i:o the county ageri\3i^-;j5^en ^^^^ 
business 'hours only), it cannO;t pr6vide . emer,g:4ncy sjifelter 
due'tp a lack of state funds for this serVifier In^t'e^d 
the agency tries to Tocatd . relatives forrplac(aments;^';,u^s:ome^ 
tim^s through 'the V7iponi Project^ fan Indiai^^rigfi^o^;^^^^ . • 

Two - private .agencies will provide vouchiers for a-j^ntgjtiit • s 
motel lodging, but this fact is generally not kn6wn/arid, ' 
according tq respondents / the service is 5,eldom used.. " > 

" The /role of ^both private and Indian agencjL.es is ' usu,ally to • 

find emergency shelter for children an,^ f aini^ie^ . This 
, was reported' to some extent at all f our jsites;i'/. ' 

Problems and General. Comments . ' The, ma^of^^r^fciem is lack- 

of emergenpy foster homes, particularly With:^^ 

parents . ^ iEmefgency shelter for f anjilies'::and^^^^^^ 

was -also cited as a services gap. 'Reasby^^^ 

for these problems, except at one si^te./' wh%qn.^^ 

lack of funding. \ ■■ 

Homemaker Services " . > r v . ' 

' — ' 1 ' ■ 

Service Providers . ..^KSmemaker services are provided- by , ^ 
the county departmerrts of 'social services, at tb^ee sites. • 
However, at two of the sites respondents from other' age,ncies 
v/ere not aware *df thfe" availability ot. sucH sewfces. Home- 
maker^sefvices 'are provided. by one Indian agency the Araeriq^an, 
Indian Center dn Chicago . ~ The 1974 caseload of this agency 
for homemaker. services ' was .120 Indian children; . again, 
^ however, other /agencies were not aware that this service^ 
'.was being provi^^ed. . ^At Seattle^ it was reported; that IHS, 
c'^and visiting, public health nprses ^provide some homemaker • 
services. In addition', ''students at the Indian Heritage . ' . ^ 
S'bhoQl-act a^s hdmemakers . ' . . . . ' 

The Rapid' City responderitsv reported that homemaker service's 
are not provided, due to lack of state ^funding. Howev^ei:, 
the county' extension service provides this service to a^ 
small extent. 

■ ■ i, ' • ' ■*' ■ • _ ■ . . 

Problems and Goneral Comments . Although homemaker services, 
weite said to be available, at thr^ee sites by the county agency 
respondents, other agencies v;ere not generally aware that 

"the service existed. . This suggests thati services are being 
underutilized or that they are/not aval iJab le ^ for many families, 
At one site it was noted that the homemdker services -are 
only , for emergen'cies and thus' cannot be used' as a preventi-ve . 
service. At Seattle, where homemaker services are apparently 
most widely available it was corrmientedj that more Indians *. 

!.^ould' be recruited to provide this service. 
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Day Caro ' . * ^ . , " 

Service Providers Three day care centers were interviewed 
in Phoenix, one^in/Rapid City, and bwo in Chii::ago, None 
were interviewed in Seattle because the day -care centers 
there do ^not serve predominantly Indian children. " - 

Five of the six centers provide ^reschdol day care*.""" The 
sixth, the Phoenix Indian Center, serves six- to thirteen- 
year-olds after school and full time during the symmer, 
providing tutoring, recreation, .and cultural enrichment. 
The remaining five centers, focus on preparation for entering 
school and on child development . One has a' training ' program 
for parents. Ti/o of the centers speci fied thatS their 
services are limited; to low-income "pareat^ who are working 
or receiving job training. "".'^v- 

Only two of the centers (both in Phoenix) serve mo'stly ^Indian 
children. Two others, one in Rapid City and, one in Phoenix, 
have enrollments that are about 5'0 percent Indian; the two 'it 
in Chicago's Uptown neighborhood serve smaller Indian - >\ 
y-caseloads (an average of about 10 percent).'/ ^ * ' 

•• ■ ^ i ' . . j^y" 

The day care centers are supported by federal funds (Titled 
. XX, Mod(^l Cities, CETA),, state social^ services agencies, 
local funds, and parent fees. Fetis for children ..of AFD*C " - 
and V/IN mothers are"" paid by the'state at tv^o,-^ centers . 

Only 0J10 of' 'the cdnters reported haying an outreach worker 
for Indians. This worker is an Indian and- is funded by CETA. 
Tv.'O of . tihci' centers, including one center enrolling over 
50 percent Indian children, have no Indian staff v;orking 
xVith tl;e children. Two centers in Phoenix have several 
Indian' teacher aides, and at one pf these all fifteen, staff 
membcx-rr-^a re Indian . 

All of the day care centers have .at least one advisory board. 
These boards tend to have Indian menTbers in- about- the same 
proiK^rtion as the Indian children enrolled . there , e>;cept 
Lhali'^tsl^e tv;o in Chicago have njo Indian memloers . 

Other community .res'ources are utilized to some e:-:-tcnt by 
all thoclav caro*. con ters . Relationships with other agencies 
generally^ consist of referrals by the daycare centers 'to' 
the other ''agencies, for some service such as mental health 
S-consul l:ation , family counseling, and diagnosis of problems. 
Others roco Lvo services such as recreation from tjic city. • 
Still others have interagency linkages via community ch'ild 
care, counci'ls or, in one case, an Indian advisory committee 
to the city government. 



Special Provisions , All of . t iio sites reported that day 
•care centers are licensed by the states or county departments 
of social services. No site stated » that special procedures 
v;erc used in licensing day care provided by Indianl^ or to 
Indians . 

County respondents were also asked whether or not day care 
payments could be made^ to relatives. Two of the respondents 
did not know the answer, and two (at Phoenix and Rapid 
City) said tViat they coulcl. ... 

AquGStion concerning the desirability of making day care 
payments to reXatives was directed to all respondents. ^ 
T.Venty-onc' of twenty- two. urban site respondents answering 
the" question replied affirmatively. 

L\ro])l:o m^3 and General' Comirieu^ts . The most common pxoblcm 
ij^~]'^ck of sufficient day\care facrlities to Serve all 
Indian children needing day ^care. Day care centers, that 
exist in Seattle were said to be inappropriate for Indian 
ciiildron and ^not accessible to ,them. In Rapid City .many 
children are cared for' by relatives due to inadequate . 
facilities. Other problems mentioned by' respondents 
included not having enough Indian*., staff and the fact that 
lovj-inconie. requirements prevented many working parents from 
utilizing day care.- . ^^^-^^ 



c;roup_Ii omor» 

Sorvi CO Providers . According to respondents, group home^ 
services were not available for Indian .children at two sites, 
Seattle aad Rapid City. At Chicago, group .homes are available 
in other parts of the county but not in Uptown. 'No interviews 
were .completed with group homes at these three sites. 

Four group homes were surveyed at - the IPhoenix ' si te . ' One 
serves mentally liretarded children, and one serves emotionally 
disturbed children '(these ^are discussed ■ in a later part 
of this chapter) . The other tv;o group homes in Phoenix • . 
apc! also designed for specialized papula tionG f 

Oho" servos girls who are dropouts or school underachievers 
and. who have family problems . It is a reside-ntial care 
facility and uses a behavior /modification approach . It 
is :;w-)t^orLod .by fees, from placemeR.t aqencies (county so'ciial 
.■■3orv LOc:.s and UIAJ , and its clientele is,^ about 2 percent- 
Indian.' There are no Indian staff memJjers and no Indians 
on • tlic:- advisory board. , ■ ; 



^1 . 

The second is the Florence Crittenden home for delinquent 

girls^ and unwed mothers • Social and medical services are 

provided. .It, too, is funded through purchase of services 

by the county v/elf are department and DIA, Funds are also 

•'obtained . from tile community United Fund. The clientele 

is about one- third Indian. There are two Indian child care 

aides on the staff and. no Indians on tlie board of directors, 

* • ■* • • < 

Problems and General Comments . . It is clear' that tlie major 
problem in this service category ^is . lacflc of group home 
facilities. No site reported having group homes to be 
used *for ^ f OS tei' care placements for children of all ages, 
with the exception of Chicago, v;hich has homes in other 
areas of tlie c'ounty. " • \ 



Services for Children with fjpecial ..Meedg * 

r : 

Emotionally Pis turbed . - At two sites diagnostic and casev/ork 
services v/cro reported to be provided by a combination of 
the county -agency , IHS , and private agencies (Seattle and 
Plioenix) . Rapid City, stated that diagnosis and casework 
are available only through private agencips, with services 
<?t!rrchased by the state. 

•■ ^ 

Treatment facilities are generally lacking at all throe 
sites, especially group homes. Some "'day treatment is 
available at Seattle and Phoenix through- the county agency, 
but Plnoenix I reported that a child must be in foster care • 
to receive dhis service. The:pe is a sinall group-^home 
available in Phoenix (.only five Indian children were served 
ii;i L974). This home provides residential treatment plus 
a behavior modification program. Pveferral agencies pay 
fees for services. Tliere are ^ no Indians on the staff or. 
on the advisory boards. 

Ihsti tutional care is available for children from all three 
sites, paid for by th'e state or county department of social 
r.ervices. One institution in' South Dakota is urun by Lutheran. 
Social SiiirvicGS. ' ' 

l^liy sically, Handicar j pod . Diagnosis, and casev/ork were reported 
t:o l:)0 provided by l.lio state and illS -aL Seattle and by a 
children's hospital and HIS at Phoenix. Services for phy-sically 
handicapped children are not available in' l^apid City. : ,. 

■ ■ • ■ ' . " . ■ ' ' 

ir; ^ ■ /■•'^> rr. ■■ 

*Uo /'^^t<A G rh^ civailable from the Chicago site since responden-ts 
could not answer..*' ^ • , : 
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Day treatment and group homes are not available at any of 
the three sites, according to respondents. Institutional 
facilities are provided by the state departments of. social . 
services for children from Rapid City and Seattle; at Pnoenix 
the only institution available is a hospital. 

Mentall y Retarded . Sea,ttle and Phoenix reported that . i 
diagnosis and casework for mentally retarded Indian children ^ 
are provided by the county departments of social services 
and HIS. At Rapid 'City these services are available through . 
the public schools and private agencies , the latter by 
purchas6-of-services contracts with the state. 

Day treatment is' reportedly available from these same •• 
agencies. Group homes' are not a-?teilable at one site, are 
provided by the state at one site> and by a private source 
at the third (Phoenix),. The Valley of the Sun School f or -- 
the Mentally Handicapped in Phoenix provides a residential 
program and training program. It is supported by state 
and federal f una^X the community United Fund, and private 
donations. Fifty percent of the two hundred students are • 
Indians; the DIA pays monthly fees for their care. The 
Indian staff consists of three dormitory attendants, and 
..there are no Indians oh the advisory boards. ' 

Institutional care for mentally retarded children is available 
from the three states. In South Dakota, legal custody -must 
be obtained before a child can be institutionalized. 

Delinquent. Diagnosis and referral for problems 'of delinquent 
youth aire generally provided by county social services and 
the juvenile court system at. the three sites. Casework 
is provided by the county agencies and by Indian private 
agencies 'to which children are referred. 

Day treatment is" apparently not. available foi delinquent 
children. Group homes are provided by the county at_.,one _ 
site; at Phoenix they are limited'to the Florence Crittendon • 
home (for girls only/; Rapid City respondents did not mention 
group homes as being" available. State institutions are 
available for children from all three si-tes. • 



Child \;cl faro-Related Services • . 

Health. Public health services are provided by county bdards 
at all four sites. HIS also provides health services -for 
Indian children at Seattle, Phoenix, and Rapid City,. The 
Seattle Indian Health Board is an Indian agency which provides 
health services as well as client advocacy within the larger 
public system. 

•• •*«» 
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Respondents cjoncrally felt i.hnt these health services were 
inaclonuate. It v;as .noted tli.iL the services were often . 
used only in emergencies rather than preventively. Reasons^ ,. 
for this included leypl: of transportation, mistrust of staff, 
excessive bureaucratic procedures, and long waits for services. 
Another major problem noted by respondents v;as fragmentation 
of the service delivery system, whicli particularly affects 
low- income people . ' " 

Recreation . The 'most frequently mentioned. providers of 

recreational services for .Indian children in urban areas 

v/ore Indian centers or organizations. Public parks departments 

were^lso mentioned at three sites, as were public schools 

■and private .agencies including churches, clubs, and the 

YMCA, ' ^. ' ^ . 

Respondents agreed that recreation programs were inadequate, 
especially for Indian children. The most common reasons 
v;ere lack of staff, funding, and facilities. Recreational 
activities are frequently not oriented to the needs of Indian 
children, since they stress individual cornpe tiveness . ^ 
"^Sirailai^ly , one respondent noted that the programs were not 
interesting enough for the children to draw them away from 
more exciting activities, such as drinking. Two -respondents 
cited a lack of outreach efforts, especially for teenagers. 

School-GupLVortive Service's . All four of the 'sites reported 
that there were special school programs for Indian children. 
These included cultural, bilingual, and outreaeh programs 
funded under Title IV of the Indian Education Act. Seattle 
and. Chicago each have alternative schools for Indian children 
funded by the school districts and federal funds . 

All sites except Rapid City have , Indian guidance staff in 
v/hat appear to be adequate numbers when compared to Indian 
enrollment (althoutjh at Chicago, the alternative high scliool 
has no Indian guidance staff) . Outreach workers are on 
the .staffs of the districts or of individual schools at 
all 3ites except Rapid City. ; . , . 

The most common problem mentioned by respondents v;as that 
the programs v;hich do exist are still inadequate to serve 
the needs pi: Indian children. They are not available at 
all schools at any site. Enrollmen ts at the alternative 
schools rcprosont only a -small [lortion of the total number of 
Indian children in the communities. 
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SUMMARY 



The data presented in this chapter were obtained from 
interviews conducted at four urban sites — Chicago ^ Seattle, 
PhoeniXr and Rapid Cityr South Dakota. Indians, are a very 
small minority at three of the sites arid are less than a 
quarter of the population a.t the fourth, Rapid City. 
Reservations are located within the Phoenix and Seattle 
SMSASr and within a tWo-hundred-mile radius of .Rapid Ci1:y. 
The first section of part 2 discusses characteristics of 
the various agencies which provide child welfare services 
to Indians at the urban sites- The second .part discusses, 
for each service separately, service providers, special 
provisions for, Indian children, and t^obl^ms with the 
provision of the service to In-dians. 



Urban Se^rvice "Providers , 

Because Indians are small minorities at these '.sites,, they 
basically receive" child welfare services from the same • 
''agencies as the remainder of the population, -,i .e, , county 
departments of social services 'and private agencies. In 
addition, Indian centers and Indian ^ocial services agencies, 
at all four sites provide some child 'welfare s'ervices, 
primarily casework, referral, and advocacy.!. IMS facilities 
at three si.te's also provide some child welfhre services, 
usually limited to casework with unwed parents and men-t;:al 
health services or consultation. r 

Eligibility requirements for .Indians do not differ from 
those of non- Indians at the county agencies and priv'ate 
agencies. IHS serves only Indians, and the Indian agencies 
give^ priority to Indian clients, referring non-Indians to 
other agencies. "Thus, cases at .the Indian agencies are 
nearly all Indian. 

The county and^private agencies tend' not to have specifically?*; 
assigned outreach or advocacy workers for Indians. IHS 
facilities usually do have this type of staff, and all of 
the Indian agencies reported having outreach and/or advocacy 
v/orkers. In most cases, the primary function of the. Indian 
agencies is outreach and advocac^, and several of the Indian 
agencies reported that the entire staff engages in these 

activities . . - ? 

. 

Funding Sources . These data v/ere reported only for the 
private agencies, both Indian and non-Indian. The funding 
sources for bo*th Indian and non- Indian private agencies 



arG diverse^ The non-Indian private agencies " tend £b be 
funded by private, sources—contributions, denominational 
organizations, and community United Funds .■. ^sbme- also receive 
direct funding or. .fees for services f^om state 'social service 
departments'. The'^'lndian agencies are more likely to receive 
mndin^^^ from public sources ?uch as ONAP, HEW health funds, ^' 
CteTA.,,. Model Cities, private monies froxii community United 
Fuhds,' and contributions from fouhdatidns and Indian community 
orgjanizations . ' ' ' ■ * . 
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Indiai;! Involvement . All of the agencies, except the Indian' 
center^, have no or very few Indians, cm their staffs, even 
though \they are located in areas wi th ^-elatively ^arge ^ 
nq^bers^of Indians. Advisory boards :^r^ the • county and 
sth'e. private agencies also h^^ve no or very few .-Indian members. ., 
l>:ceptiionk_J4s,ually occur when special ' Indian advisory boards , 

:e formedVfor specific probletas or projects. Advisory 
ioards f or Vns facilities and tKe Indian agencies are usually 
Ill-Indian or nearly so.. The extent to which informal avenues 
^or Indian input into- policy exist also varies. County ' ^ 
igencies reported .that there are np avenues, some HIS facilities 
ind private agencies have such mechanisms, and all of the 
'Indian agencies iiTentioned informal avenues for input. 

Agreementr> with Other Agencies . Formad contractual agreements 
with, other agencies are reported by about half of the county 
and private service providers. The counties reported coi^tracts 
with DIA a^d Indian organizations-, and the private agencies 
liave contracts with DIA and a ^school (for classroom space) . 
Nearly a.ll agencies reported'' some informal agreements.! 
These tend to be v/lth* other.' sociaL services agencies, and 
include, agreements ' about referrals, discussions of mutual 
cases, and exchanges of ' services . or consultation. 

Contacts with Tribal Officials .- The question ^of whether 
' tribal ^ courts or, tribal ^officials are contacted when njaking . 
placements is only appropriate for the two types ^ of agencies .. 
which place children: .county and private agencie.5 (some 
Indian ^agencies do contact tribal- courts wh-en they are ^a'ware 
oE placement situations). Contacts^.with tribal courts and 
tribal' officials by ^county and private agencies .are some- 
times -made ^ but in all but one case* this ,. is not a matter 
of official policy and is cjone -erratically . At ^Seattle, 
^it is a matter of state policy for tribal representatives 
to be contac^tod whcnNwaking child placements;, the county 
rigoncy contacts urban tribal representatives in fulfillment 
of this requiromonL. ■ . " • 
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Recommended Changes , The county agencies wore the most 
likely to say that changes should be made in their agencies'- 
policies and' procedures with regard to child welfare services 
for Indians; all of these agencies suggestisd changes. The ^ 
recommendations focused on more involvement by Indians in 
the 'community and a- need for more Indian staff. Doth Indian 
and non-Indian agencies were more likely to say that no 
changes were needed/ while all , of ' the non- Indian /-private 
agencies' responding to the qu^tion recommended no changes. 
Some Indian agencies felt a need to be able to provide a 
wider range of services or to 'increase existing service^. 



Urban Services . ♦ 

Foster, care, adoptive, and protective services are primarily 
provided by . county departments ' of social services, although 
private community or denominational agencies, may provide 
a small percentage of, these services. The Jewish Family 
and Children's Service in Phoenix has the- Indian Adoption 
Projeol-' funded by BIA which places Indian children in Indian 
homes . , ^ ^ . 

Indian centers and Indian social services agencies are 
usually involved in fgster care and protective .services 
only to the- exte^nt, of providing casework to. families, _ / . 
especially . prior to removal ..of a child from, tlie home. Only 
one "of the nine Indian agencies studied' has a license to - 
place"- children. The primary role played by ' the Indian 
agencies In' adoptions is that of referring unwed mothers 
and families who wish to adoRt to the appropriate -agencies. 
Ipdian agencies are also involved in recruitment of Indian ^ 
foster and , adoptive families at some sites. 

Emergency and homemaker services are almost ' exclusively 
provided by the county departments of social services at 
three o5 the sites (respondents at Rapid City reported these 
• services do not. exist as there are no state funds-' for them) . 
Private and Indian agencies are, sometimes • involved in finding 
emergency shelter in Indian homes when called upon by the - /; 
county >^agencies. At two of the sites Indian groups provide 
some homcmalcers . • ' / - ^ - 

Of day care centers interviewed at' three sites, all 

are private, /and tv/o ^are run by Indians\ Funding sources 
vary^ and include federal, state, and local sources, as well 
as parent fees , 



Group homes are reporteflly not available at two sites, and^ 
at Chicago they are available bxit are not located in the v 
Uptown area* Staff of four- group homes were interviewed 
in Phoenix, All are private and used by ^the state via 
purchase of services. All four of the^ homes serve very 
/'specialized populations, so they are not really available 
for children who just, need a subs titute for parental care. 

Diagnosis of emotionally disturbed, physically handicapped, • 
and'^mentally retarded children is ^primarily provided by 
county agencies supplemented by IHS where necessary . facilities 
exist. Day treatment centers and group homes for children 
with these special needs are nonexistent or inadequate; ■ 
state- run ' institutions are available for children from all 
sites.. " ■ 

• Delinquents are generally handled by the local la\^ 
enforcement and court system and are referred to, county, 
agencies for whatever social services 'are available. Some 
Indian agencies reported providing casework to delinquent 
children and their families. There are group homes at .two- 
sites; otherwise state ins;,titutions are used for residential 
care and/or treatment. - r 

Public health services for Indian children are provided 
by countty boards' of health at. all four sites. IHS also 
has hcaitli facilities at three of the ^ites; At one ..of 
these three sites health services are. also provided fo 
Indians* by an Indian health board and clinic. 

Recreational opportunities for Inqlian children at the urb'an , 
sites are primarily provided by ladian organizations. Other 
providers mentioned v;ere public parks, public schools, and 
-private 'agencies, suoh as churches and the YMCA. 

With regard to school supportive services, there are,: s'pecial 
cultural, bilingual, or outreach programs for Indian children 
at some schools at all sites. Two sites have alternative 
schools for Indian children. There are some Indian guidance 
staff at schools at all sites. 

Respondents were asked about whether their agency utilized 
several special prd>/isions or procedures in providing child 
v/elfaro services' to ' Indian children and families^ One of 
these was the use of special standards in licensihcj foster 
; hbiiies . Tliis policy is verbal at two of the four sites and 
is explicitly part of state policy at a third. 

The extent and formality of efforts to recruit Indian foster 
and adoptive parents. vary considerably at the four sites, 
from no efforts to informal efforts, to utilization of Indian 

' . . ' : • 
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agencies for re.cruitment , to formalized efforts required 

by state policy prior to the placement of every Indian^ child. 

■'\" . ■ ... ... • ( ^ ■ - 

Responderi^s_were asked whether AFDC-FC payments could be 

made to relatives. 1\70 sites replied that they coi^ld; one 

site that they could not; and the county resjpondent at the - 

fourth site did not know. j ^ v 

There was also a reported variation in practices regarding 
notification of tribal courts or tribal officials when making 
child . placements . This « is done routinely at only one site, 
where notification is. made to urban tribal representatives . 
At two other sites it is done in :Certain circumstances, 
and at-' the fourth, the child-placing agencies were unaware 
of this issue. ' 

All four states have subsidized adoption programs, "although 
in one it is still in the process of being implemented', 
and in another thie subsidies' are mostly for medical and 
psychoJiogical costs, lilA pays ^for subsidized adoptions 
through the Ind^Lan Adoption Project of Jewish Family and 
Children's Service in Phoenix. 

Indian^ children are enrolled in their .tribes .prior to adoption 
at two of the sites; at a third they are, sometimes enrolled. 
The two adoption agencies at the fourth site were unaware 
of the' enrollment issue. ' i . \ . 

Respondents at several sites reported that agencies. put 
more' eiriphasis on making placements than on keeping families- 
together. Lack of . Indian foster and adoptive homes .also 
seems to be a common problem, except at one site; where 
recruitment of Indian parents is required by the state. 
I3arriers to sex'vice provision, such as fear and mistrust * 
of the county agencies and lack of financial resources on 
the part of potential adoptive parents, were also mentioned 
by several respondents,.. , 

The major problem with emergency services, day, care,,- and 
group homes seems to be a complete lack of facilities or 
lack of suf ficientv facilities to serve the number of chirdren 
needing them^ Lenck of emergency foster homes and emergency 
shelter for families and adolescents is a common problem. 

Another problem mentioned with regar/^ to day care was the 
• inappropriateness of programs for Iridian children, v;ho 
comprise a minority at, four of the six 'centers. 
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Iloncmakcr services wore reporled to be available at thrc^e 
sites, but other agencies at these sites were un^iware of 
thera. At pne site the use of homemalters is limited to 
emergencies • , • 

Except for state institutions, treatment facilities for 
children with special needs are inadequate or nonexistent 
at .^11 sites. Diagnostic services were not mentioned as 
beiu.g. problematic^ except at one site.' 

Health, recreation, and school-supportive services exist 
to some extent at all four sites.. However, responiJents 
frequently reported that these services were inadequate, 
cither due to barriers causing underutilization or to lac 
of facilities and staff. . - ^ 




PART 3 



CHILD WELFARE- RELATED LEGAL' SYSTQIS 



Because of the involvement of legal systems, in a nuirher ' * . 
of child welfare and child welfare- related services (e.g., 
protective, services, adoptions; and institutional commitments) 
one component of the field- study focused on l^gal^^systems 
and. their relationship to* child we-lfare services for Indian 
chrXdren. Courts / police , and legal services representatives 
were' aslied questions about the.tr activities in Indian child 
v/elfare-rel^ted matters and about opportunities, for Indian 
involvement • and input. ^ - •* 

Child v/elfare services for Intaiaji'- children are a£f,ected 
by two legal systems — state/county/city and tribal systems. 
The limits of state and tribal jurisdiction were , described, 
in chapter 1. Generally/ tribal courts and tribal police ^. 
have jurisdiction over all child welfare matters on federally 
"recognized reservations /-except where PL 280 or other federal 
legislation has provide^ that states may extend their 
jurisdiction. ^ Membet courts pf state, court systems aad . 
state, county, or local police have juris diurion over , 
reservations which are sub ject^ to. PL '280 , over Indians and 
Alaska Natives in Oklahoma arid Alaska (with few exceptions), 
and over Indian communities and individuals in cities and 
other of f -reservation areas. However, as the introductory 
material in the section on tribal courts will show, there 
are many nuances and complications within^ €he general / 
jurisdictional division,, and for this reason interviews 
were sought, with county and/or local police and ^state/courts 
adjacent to reservations— -evdn at reservation sites y^here 
tr'i'bal systems do have jurisdiction— in order to explore 
possible interfaces between the two- systems . . / • 

This part is divided into two main sections. Th^ first n 
■considers 'legal systems^ at' the reservation and other, non- 
urban sites and reports findings from interviews witH tribal 
courts, mern]:)er courts of state court systems , tribal police, 
county and city law enforcement agenci(>Q.^^_and legal services 
programs. The second part looks at legal systems at. the - 
four^u^ban field study sites and reports findings from - " 
interviews, with member courts of state . court systems, county 
and city "law onforccmcnt agencies, and loyal services procjrajns 
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FINDINGS AT N0NUR]3y\N SITES 



Tribal ^Courts . 

The extent to v;hich tribes in non-PL 280 states have^ exercised 
their* jyrlsdictiQii over child welfare matters varies .from 
tribe to \ribe. • Some of these tribes have ttibal codes . * 
which^ cover child^ v/elf are matters, and others do not. There 
is a growing interest among tribal councils 'and tribal judges, 
in becoming' more active in this "area. 

Therd are 'three types of tribal courts. First, there are 
traditional tribal courts, which are found .primarily in 
p^ueblos. These, courts operate according to traditional 
procedures *and generally lack written rules or codes. 

""Tribes v;hich have exercised their sovereignty to .es^tablish . ; 
cour^ts similar to non-Indian' courts are said to have "Indian • 
tribal courts." These, courts operate on the basis, 9f written-, 
rules and. codes which may be either ' tribal^ ^odes that are r 
enacted tribal councils or the C.F.R. code, which is a 
model code promulgated by/the Bureau of Indian Affairs in " 
the Code of Federal Regulations. Rather than developing i 
their own independeiit codes,* some Indian tribal courts hai/e 
incorporated^' state children ' s code provision? i'nto their 
tisibai codes.. The advantage of^ doing this is that it allows 
a tribe to incorporate' material already developed '^and "affected 
by caGC .law intcrpretation\or legislative amendment in 
response- to changing social' needs . In addition, there is 
a greater likelihobd ,that :state courts will grant recognition , 
of tiribal court 'orders . . ' j v 

Hov;ev?!>r, there'are also disadvantages. First, adoption- 
of a s^tate children ' s^ code may mean the adoption of a system 
of regulating and' resolving family diff icul ties ^in which 
culturally "based child-rearing practices are ^ot given . 
'consideration. , Even though Indian p.eoplp may make up a 
significant portion of a statfe's minority population, state 
legislatures have^jgenerctlly turned a deaf ear toward 
considercftion of culturajU differences in legislative drafting. 
Second, the wholesale inclusion of a state children ' s code 
■ma'V bring with it procedural requirements which are possibly 
alien to " tribal^ court systems, such as hearing and notice 
rcquiroracnts , provision of 'counsel to indigents, and the ' 
delegation 6f certain^^responsibilities to agencies which- 
have'no analogue within d^eveloping tribal government systems. 



Finally, theore are courts of /Indiarl offends whit:h exist, where 
tribes have, not exercised their sovereignty to establish a 
court system..^ These courts .are^ ^set up afl'd administered by 
the^ureau 6f\lndian Affairs, and their decisions can he 
appealed to the BIA sup^erinten^nt.^ . These courts operate 
under the C.F^.R. code. ' Until ' recently the C.F.R. did not / 
contain provisions relating to. Indian juvenile matters-* ' 
.Under a cbntract * with, BIA, the American J'ndian Law Cd-nte.r 
at the University of 'New riexi'co has developed a "Model 
Childrefi's 'Code" for courts of Indian offenses. However,^ 
even tribes with trib>al codes "*^have expressed interest in ' S 
d'tlaptirlci the model, code provisions to their own tribal codes. 

Respondents^ ^rom seven' tribal courts on six Reservations 
were- in^terviev/ed for the study : ''cpurts at Choctaw; Crow; . 
Gila River; Turtle Mountain; Zuni ; "^and* two courts on the 

.Navajo Res-ervation-^ — the court at Crownpoint , ^ which serves ) 
the Rairiah. area, and the Natfajo Court of 'Appeals at Window 
Rock.. In all of /thfese courts e;>ccept Choctaw the reservations 
are not- under any claimed . ^tate >.juj>arKdiction over child 

■^welfare matters. At Choctaw there 'is curre^^nt litigation 
over the question of ultimate jurisdiction and, meanv/hilC; 
an interwoven pattern Of q cbncyrrent jurisdiction ope^-ates . , • 

No interviews were Qompl^ted with tribal courts at five 
reservation sites'. Three, of these- are under total state 
jurisdiction and have' no tribal courts " (Leech .Lake and the 
two Passamaquoddy reservations) ; the Ilgnominees are now ■ 
in .the process *of rT^stablishing a tribal court following 
retroce3sion7' and {wiii^le the Makahs dp have a tribal court, 
the tribal judge was not 'aval lable for an interview. In *^ 
acjdition; under PL 2.80, the Makah TribaitCourt has. 

."jurisdiction primarily over" civil disputes between 'adults 
on the reservation. Most matters involving children, and ^ 

" some matters., involving kcfults are' currently referred^ to the 
state court System. ' ' 

. " " ' ■ ... 

General Court Operations and Policies . Respondents were t. 
Q^sked whether their courts were courts of record -and/or: 
v/hether they had written codes and procedural rules governing 
'Child welfare^ matters. Two of the sevGbn courts (Crow a^id 
Gila River) indicated that they kept only limited records, 
but the rest were courts of record. Altliough two courts 
have 'jurisdiction over tribal children, they^ have rib written 
codes or procedural rules governing child v/elfara cases 
(Crov; and Choctaw). Three have ■ written codes and procedural 
rules governing all child--related matters and two courts 
have written codes but only limited • procedural rules which 

" aooly in child welfare cases which do, not involve termination 



or custody dGtermination. oix of the .seven courts -stated 
that they V/ ere in the process of revising their tribal codes; " 
one (Gila' River) had^ recently revised its code. 

Respondents v/ere also asked v/hether ^or not persons appearing 
•before their courts^ for child welfare matters were li'kely 
to have legal counsel. . Three' of the seven courts indicated 
that such ^persons would always • have ^egal counsel ; three 
stated that under certain circumstances persons might have 
counsel, particularly in cases involving termination of 
parental rights;: and only one court stated' that counsel 
v;as never provided. , ' . 

Staff Composition and Staff Developraent . Six- -sites, re^^onded 
to questioning about staffing patterns at their courts. ^ • • 
Thrcq of the courts 'had staffs of four .persons, on^ had 
five,. and at two sites (Gila River ancj Turtle Mountain) 
staff size was reported, to be nine or. ten.''- V?ith two 
exceptiqns^, respondents 'reported i:hat all court staff were 
Indian. At Turtle Mountain, the two tribal* j udge's and' the 
prosecutor a;re' non- Indian ^:>, while 'at Zuni a probation offiqer 
is non-Indian. 

When • asked' about staff participation' in tr^iinihg sessions • 
on Indian child v;elfare mattGrs^ during the past year, five ' 
of the seven indicated participation in national or regional , 
conferences or seminars conducted by the BIA or the University • 
of Denver, all of which dealt with the subject of child' 
al^usc and neglect. Only t,wo respondents, reported no .court 
participation in training sessions, relating to child welf-are 
during the past year' (Zuhi and Crow). 

Rolatjopships with Tribal Governing Bodies . V7hen asked . * 
.about contacts be'tween tribal . courts and tribal oouncdls 
in child' v/elfarQ-related "cases , respondents indicated'a 
variety of vorking relationships. In one caury - (Zuni ) , 
any case has to come before the' tribal council/ before it 
is brought to the attention of the 'tribal court. Another 
court (Turtle Mountain) indicated that v\7hen a petition is . • ' 
filed v/ith the court a copy is sent to the tribal chairman ; 
after determination is made, a copy of the court o^ler is 
also sent to the tribal council. T\-;o of the seye'n. courts 
rdportcd no- cominunication with their tribal councils regarding , 
child v/olfare cases (Crow and- Choctaw). Other courts . iridica ted 
•less formal arrangements ljut stated that their tribal co\inci Is 
provide input into any changes in court procedures and. 
policios. At one court '(the 'IJavajo Cour t .o^. A[)peals ) tr/ibal 
memb'ers have a means of providing input into court poli< 
and p'r;ocedure through two court committees,- an Indian Ci/vil 
Rights Connxttce and. the Committee for * Clarification ofj 
Laws. ^ " 
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Child Uelfare Cases > Respondents were asked ^to provide ^ 
data on the number of child welfare eases in ' the ^ following 
categories which came before their courts in 1974: .adoptions, 
foster care placements,, protective services / institutional 
placements, group home placements, and delinquents. These 
data were not provided by two of the courts (Choctaw and 
the Navajo Court of Appeals)^^. ...Table 3-3 indicates the 
varying degrees of involvement in child/ welfare cases of 
the five responding tribal courts. Itphould be noted that 
the figures- provided were of ten estimates and required the , 
court respondents to classi^fy cases into categories they . 
might not normally use. 

The number of child welfare cases which came before th\^ ^ 
courts varied widely. -5^11 five tribal courts reporting 
case 'data indicated involvement in protective cases, and 
foster care cashes were reported' by three respondents v/ith 
la-rge numbers of cases (one hundred each) at Gil^ River t 
and Turtle Mountain/ Twa of t^,^ courts (Crow and Zuni) 
did not have any adoption' cases, 



V;hile statistics for delinquency may be misleading becaiase 
repeat offenses. are included in -the case counts, each of 
the. three tribal courts reported* over two hundred delinquency 
cases. The largest total humber'of chilc^ welfare -cases ; 
was re]i)orted by the Turtle 'Mountain Tribal Court (561), 
v;hile the tribal court at Crow ^reported the smallest number 
of cases (4). It should be noted that at this 'time, the 
tribal code at Crow is not addressed to juvenile matters. ^ , 

Rcffcrral Patterns and VJorking Relationships with Other 
Courts arid Agencies . Respondents were "asked how cases 
usually came to t'heir attention. The list of ^possible ^ . 
service providers iricluded* tribal social services, BIA, 
local, police , sociaJ. workers from the county or IIIS, tribal 
councils Indian organizations, and families or friends. 
Four of the courts reported they ■ received cases from all 
of these sources-. Police alone were listed by tv/o of the 
respondents, and one mentioned BIA social service's *as the 
primary* means through which cases come to their attentiori. 
Three of the tribal "court respondents also indicated informal 
*v;or]:ing relationships with mentier courts of the state court 
system whereby, reservktion children and youth picked up 
oCf t:ho reservation are transferred back to the tribal 

Tribal court respondents were also asked bo identify _ 
comnimity acjencies or service providers v/hich they viev/ed 
as possibIc''referral resources for child welfare cases which 
como before their courts. Tliose resources mentioned frequently 
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CHILD, WELP.^RE CASES BEFORE TRIBAL COURTS IN 1974 



Tribal Courts 


Adoptions 


Foster Care 
Placements 


f 

Protective 
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Institutional 
Placements 


Group Home 
Placements 


Delinquents 


■ 

1 
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■ 


0 


0 


2 
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2 
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0 


;/• . 

'0 


4 
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25 
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30 
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• Rainah site) 
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■f 
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.included DIA social services and BIA boarding schools. 
Tribal social service programs were mentioned by three of 
the seven respondents (Zvini and the two Navajo courts). 
Only two of the court respondents identified county social 
services as possible referral resources anc^l then only in 
causes involving tribal members living off the reservation. 

Respondents were asked whether or not their tribal courts 
recognized court orders from state courts and other tribal 
courts in child welfare cases. Of the six who responded, 
three courts (the two. Navajo courts and Gila River) stated 
that they recognize all state and other tribal, court orders. 
One* court does not recognize any other court orders, and 
two recognize orders in specific situations. ^ For example, 
at Zuni the tribal court recognizes both state and tribal 
court orders in cases involving foster care placements of 
tribal children, b.ut it only recognizes tribal court orders 
in protective cases and cases involving group home pTacements. 

Desired Changes in Tribal' Court Policies and Procedures . ^ 
Four courts (Crow, Gila River, \7indow Jlock, and Zuni) reported 
tliat they ^felt a need for certain clianges ,in their policies, 
procedures, and/or roles in child- welfare cases. 'Changes 
mentioned were: a need to prepare cases on a more individ- 
ualized basis (Zuni) ; a need to refine all fco'urt - procedures 
regarding' cliildren (currently, being done in conjunction 
v;ith the legal services staff at that site, Gila River) ; 
a need to have a joint counseling program for juvenile 
offenders and thqir^ parents (Crow);' and a desire to have 
jurisdiction over nori-Indian children and youtli ' residing 
on the reservation (l/indow Rock) . . ^ 



Ctate Courts ' 

Interviev7s v/ere completed v/ith ten courts in nonurban areas 
•wiiicVi v/cre/ members pf state court systems and which, within 
the diffojf^ing stater' court systems, had responsibility for 
child v;oTf a"re-related cases^ within -'their areas of geographic 
j urisdic'tion . Thus, among these ten courts v;ere district 
courts , /j uvonilo courts, superior courts, county courts, 
and one/ chancery court. 

/ 

Thvco /Of tlic ton courts were located adjacent to fipld 
study /reservations in non-PL 280 states where tribal courts 
hav(j j ur ij:;d j c tion over tribal cliildrc:>n. These throe includod 
a rlistrlcl: coinrL in IJdv; Tloxico adjacent to" l)Ot:h the l^amnh 
(Nayajo) v>\Xo. and "the Zuni Reservation, aii Arizona superior ' 
court adjacent to the Window Rock (Navajo) site, and a North 



Dakota district court adjacent to Turtle Mountain. These 
courts were included to explore possible interfaces or 
conflicts between state and tribal court systems in reservation 
areas, where st^ates do not have jurisdiction over reservations. 

^Four other courts were adjacent to other. field study reservations 
but have jurisdiction over child welfare-related matters on 
these reservations. These were a district court in Maine, ' 
which has had jurisdiction over the two state Passamaquoddy ' , 
reservations ; two county courts v;hich serve the Leech Lake 
Reservation in the PL 280 state of MinViesota; and the county 
court in the PL. 280 state of Washington, which includes the 
Makah Reservation in its judicial district. 

Thc' eighth court was a Mississippi chancery court which is 
adjacent to the. Choctaw Reservation. Here there is "Current -. 
litigation as to whether the tribal court or the chancery 
court has finaL jurisdiction over child welfare-related 
cases involving Choctaw Reservation youth. Meanwhile, the 
Choctav; situation is often referred to as a ca^'e of concurrent 
jurisdiction. - • , ' ' ■ 

9 

The final tv/o meitiber courts of s.tate court systems were those 
which serve the entire population in the coiinty v/hefe. the 
terminated Klamath Tribe is based (Klamath County Circuit. 
Court) and in the nonreservation region which encompasses 
Kotzebuc. There, are no tribal courts' at either of- these sites. 



Interviews v;erc not held with member state courts at ■ the 

Crow, Gil^ River, or Clinton-Iiammon s-ites b'ecause,6f judges' 

schedules or, in one cas^e'^' because of direct refusal to 

participate * in the interview. » 

« • ft * 

Staff Composition, Staff Development, and Avenues for Indian 
Input . Only one state court respondent indicated having an 
Indian or Alaska Native in a paid staff position. This- was 
'at Kotzebue, where the magistrate is an Alaska Native whose ' 
responsibi lities includ'e handling all j uvenile cases, in eleven 
villages (v;ith a non-Indian judge approving his decisions). i 
One court — thc Mississippi chancery court .which serves the 
area including the Choctaw Reservation — indicated having 
an Indian volunteer .referee who is . engaged in fact-finding 
in' Indian cases and acts as a facili=tator in cases where 
there are communications problems between Indians and non- 
Indians . ■ •■ 

Tiio superior court at V/indow Rock is thc only state court 
which indicated part icipating in £iny' staff development ^or 
training sessions on Indian child v/elfare matters during 
the past year* Here, despite the fact that the state court 
did not have, jurisdiction on the reservation, court staff 
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and Navajo Tribal Police met to establish procedures on 
hov; to handle dependent and noglected children from the^ 

* reservation :V;ho came to .their attention, in of f-rescrvation 
circumstances., / , 

Only one of the ten courts reported ways for Indian community 
members to have input i-nto court policies and procedures. 
This court was located at -Kotzebue , .where the court magistrate" 
v/orlcs directly with village councils. ^ 

Indian Child Uclfard Cases . Six of the ten state court 
respondents stated they v;ere unable to provide statistical 
data regarding Indian child welfare casteg duringa974. Most 
said that their records did. not indicate whether cases involved 
Indians. One court (serving the Zupi and Ramah areas ) ^ 
indicated that it had no cases involving reservation^ youth • 
during 1974 l^ecause any situati&^ns involving reservation 
Indian residents were referred back' to the tribes for 
disposition. 

T'^ree state courts (Leech Lake, Turtle Mountain, and Kbtzcbue) 
provided some data, usually in the form of: estimateG ,' indicating 
varyinci numbers of Indian child welfare-related cases in 
■^1974. "one of the courts Was at a PL 280 reservation site. 
/(Lc'och Lake), one was at a non-PL .2'80, reservation site 
(Turtle Mountain), and '.one was ■ at a nonreservation site 
( Kotzcbue) . ' . , 

The court serving the Kotzebuc area reported the most child, 
v/clf arc-related cases, with the highest number of cases 
(fottv-five) falling in the category of -protective cases. 
' ■ This count also indicated approximately thirty fdster home 
placements, eighteen delinquency cases, and six institutional 
placements of children and youth from Kotzebue during 19 74. 
At Turtle Mountain the state court reported only a few cases 
■of youth'in all categories, with the. exception of 159 Turtle 
■ Mountain juveniles v/ho had appeared informally before the 
court's juvenile supervisor. The court serving the Leech 
Lal:e area reported the 'following cases' in 19 74: eleven . 
foster care placements", twelve protective cases, three 
"instit-utional placements, "and fourteen delinquency cases. 
None of ' the, courts reported- any'. adoptions involving Indian ^ 
children. . _ 

Rcspons iln litres in Indian Child Welfare Cases . Respondents 
v/erc ar:l-.od to identify any differen^t court responsibilities 
or procedures in cases involving Indian or Alaska Native 
children from the coinmunity or the reservation in their 

* areas. Four of the six courts which have jurisdiction over • 
Indian children reported differences (the county court for , 
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Makah, one of the county courLs at Leech Lake, the county' 
court near tH^ terminated Kl<3;nath Tribe, and the cpunty 
court v;hich h5i& jurisdiction on the Passamaquo.ddy reservations) 
All four , emphasized the placement of Indian children with 
'Indian familie'^, and three of the four also mentioned ^using 
other Indian 'resources (such as tribal probation offices' 
and BIA boarding schools ) in place of usual non-Indian 
resources. The qhancery court in Mississippi , which has 
disputed concurrent jurisdiction over Choctaw children, 
also mentioned attempting to use Indian resources and agencies 
as a special procedure for Indian children. 

^ ■ 

The three state courts adjacent to field study reservations • 
in non-PL 280 states indicated not having any special fomal 

• procedures or policies for Indian children, although two did 
report having relationstiips with tribal authorities reaarding . 
tribal children and youtl:i. At Turtle Mountain the dis«:ict 
court ^nd the tribal court have a verbal agreement regarding 
transfer of cases on. and off the reservation ■ (e .g • . reservation 
youth picked up off^the reservation are transferred to the 
tribal court) , and at both Turtle Mountain and Zuni the state 
courts .extend courtesy supervision to tribal children^and 

. youth off the reservation at the requept of the trj-bal court. 

v:ith respect to recognition of tribal court orders, the 
respondents from the two ^unty courts in Minnesota, a PL 
280 state, indicated they definitely would not recognize • 

• tribal court orders. Two more court respondents stated 
th^t they had never had- any triba.1 court orders before their 
courts. One of these (the chancery court for Choctaw) said 

it would grant recognition if the tribal court h.ad jurisdiction 
' and t>.a other (-the circuit court for Makah in the/PL 280 
; state of VJashington) said that it would admit and consider 
a tribal court order, although it would not be bound by 
law to recognize it. Two of the state court respondents ; 
in areas v/here "there have been no tribal courts (Kotzebue 
and the Passamaquoddy state reservations) stated that the 
question of tribal court order recognition did not apply 
to them. Three other courts . stated that in certain circum- 
stances they recognize tribal court orders, such as v;hen 
due process is followed (Klamath County Court) or when tribal 
children are placed off the reservation by tribal courts 
(district court servings. Ran\ah anci Zuni and superior court 
c r v i n g VI i n d o v; Rc j c k ) . 

Referral Patterns . All 'of the court respondents reported 
that Indian cases came to their attention through county : 
social workers and state or county police'. , Four respondents. 
' also reported that tribal police were a referral source, 
and three stated that BIA social workers were a referral 
source . ^ ■ * . 
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Respondents wfere also asked ro identify referral resources 
v/hich they might use for Indi.an or Alaska Native cases. 
While most indicated they would consider use of a broad ^ 
range of ^referral • sources , some respondents qualified their 
answers byM.ndicating #hat decisions on whether or not to 
lise certainSres.ources fo;r Indian children, was often based 
on whether a^shild resided on or off a reservation. 
Approximately half of the respondents stated that they made' 
referrals primarily to county social, services when an 
Indian child resided off the .reservation and to DIA social 
services and/or Indian-run programs and facilities when 
a case involved an Indian child living on a reservation. 
W-io respondents ■ indicated they made referrals to tribal 
social service programs. ■ 

De sired Changes in Court Policies and ..Procedures . Only two 
of the ten courts indicated they, felt there were needed 
changes in their counts' policies and procedures concerning 
Indian child welfare cases. The court serving the Choctaw 
site reported a need for -better coordination between Indian 
agencies and the court and. a need. for further clarification 
of juris'dictional issues. The respondent at the Klamath 
site was concerned over dispositions of cases- involving 
Indian people and' expressed a wish for more Indian resources 
so that referrals to non-Indian programs could be avoided. 



Tribal Solicc 



Nine of the eleven reservations included in the study 
(Choctaw, Crow, Gila" River, Makah, Navajo, Turtle Mountain, 
Zuni, Pleasant Point, and' Indian , Township) have on-reservation 
police forces which are either. under the auspices of tribal 
-governments or are arms of the BlA, (Both types are referred 
to as "tribal police" throughout this section.) There are 
no tribal police at the Leech Lake\or Menominee reservations 
(although- plans' arq under way to reconvene a tribal police 
force at Menominee) -or at the off- and ndhreservation -rural 
sitps ( the terminated Klamath - tribe\and the Oklahoma and 
Alaska sites) .' Although it is in a \PL 280 state, the Makah 
Reservation has a tribal police forcb because the tribes 
in v:ashington have retained jurisdiction over certain matters. 

ntaf f CornooGi tion and Staff Development . The staff size • 
of the tri bal pol iceVf-Q-rces varied, with most having between- 
five and fifteen officers. The Navajo Police, which serve 
;-hc ont'i rr^^os^Wition rather than just those portions 
Lrclutlod in the study, reported the most st.nff, with 297 
uniformed personnel. The smallest staff was reported at 
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Pleasant Point (four) and. Indian Township (three). Most 
of the .forces^ had all-Indian "staffs,, although some reported 
one or two non-Indian staff members. At Choctaw and Makah - 
the captains of the forces were non-Indian. 

Three of the nine respondents (at Choctaw^ Navajo, and Turtle^ 
" Mountain) indicated 'that there werS special staff persons 
on their forces who worked with juveniles. At Choctaw a 
criminal investigator is assigned to juvenile cases involving 
delinquency, delinquency prevention, and child neglect. • 
'This staff person also acts as a probation officer for the 
tribal court. At Navajo one patrolman in each of the. five 
districts into which' the tribe .divides the reservation is 
responsible for juvenile-related offenses. Those specifically 
involved in juvenile matters at Turtle Mountain are a director 
of the tribal probatipn department', two probation officers, 
and a liaison officer who serves as a service counselor. • 

■ >t . ' ' . " 

Three of the nine respondents (at Choctaw, Gila River, and 

Navajo) " indicated that members, of 'their forces had partic- 
• ipated in staff developAent or trailing sessions on Indian 
child welfare matters during the past year. At Choctaw, 
police participate in regular meetings twice monthly with 
social services staff, and the Choctaw Youth Development 
Corporation also provides input in juvenile matters. The 
staff at Navajo had participated in training sessions on V^' 
juvenile problems, particularly on drug problems, and the 
Gila River tribal police respondent reported attending 
sessions on child molestation. 

Avenues for Community Input . Five departments reported 
that there were ways for Indian families and/or tribal 
authorities to participate in policymaking 'for their 
departments. Most indicated that the tribal councils, 
usually through their ^law and order codes, provide input. 
At Ma]:ah there is also a lav; and prder committee which 
^provides input. Although it is nbt a part of the"^tribal 
\ council, it is attached directly to the police force and 
\ is composed of persons from the . community • At Turtle 
\ Mountain the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention Commission, 
\ which is appointed by the tribal council, acts iri this 
\ .capacity . 



Chilrl v;olf aro-Rolated Cases . 'The respondents v/ere asked 
to .;jrQvido data on the nunber of cliild welfare-related 
cei3os wiiicli cane to the attention of their aenartmcnts during 
1974. Four departments , stated they v;ere uiaable to provide 
any inforr.iation on caseloads, either because their departments 
kept no statistics during' 19 74 (one began recordlieeping 



in July 1974) or. because the statistics were not ]:ept in 
a way which allov/ed . retrieval of information on the various 
types of juvenile cases. Of tlie reraainincj five police 
forces, the single category cited by all respondents was 
delinquency cases (sec table 3-4) • At. Choctaw, fifty-one' 
cases of neglect and/or abuse v;ere also reported (at this" 
site the Office of Child Development [DHEW] fuhds a child 
abuse resear *i and demonstration project) . 

Referral Patterns and Relationships with Other Agencies . 
Most of the tribal police respondents ,r.eported that cases \ . 
came to their attention from tribal Q(j^urts , tribal councils, , 
tribal organi-^ations , BIA social services, and family or ; 
friends. Only three reported that cases came to their 
attention from county welfare . depa:rtments . 

• Respondents were a^ed v/he^her or not there v;erd any v/orking ■ 
arrangements betweei^ their dc^partments and county or other , 

"local police in their areas regarding juvenile cases. ii.ll 
reported that they had some informal or formal agreements. 
These relationships vaify from site to site and involve 
such tilings as sharing of information, agreements that tribal 
police are to be contacted v;hen reservation juvenile^ ar,e 
picl:ed up off the reservation, aii^cross-deputization . 

Seven of the nine tribal -police departments reported the 
use of referral resources for juvenile cases. Those most 
frequently mentioned, v/ere BIA and IHsXsocial services. Where 
there v;ere child welfare programs withx^n tribal structures 

(such as the Makah Child Development Cehi^er, Gila River 
Child Protection Agency,, and Choctav; Youths Development 
Corporation), tribal police respondents alstD indicated ' using 
them as resources, particularly in cases of <s;hild abuse 
and neglect and in other situations where they\ f elt counseling 
was needed. In addition, two of the tribal police departxaents 

(Choctaw and Navajo) indicated cooperative effo.rts with 
other tribal organizations to provide sports and recreational 
urograms for tribal youth. i ' 

Desired Changes in Departmental Policies and Procedures . 
Over: half (five of nine) of the tribal police -responded 
that changes were needed in their departments. ' Two of the . 
respondents reported a need for updating 'juvenile codes 
to include matters relating, to delinquency , abuse, . and 
neglect. The others indicated that /hey had a need for 
counseling services for juveniles and. a need to upgrade . 
the- e::istLng social service programs :n their reservations 
to include more follow-up services. A final respondent 
expressed concern about developing way. to motivate parents 
to be r.ioro responsive to children's needs and to correct^ 
what he i^av; as excessive parental pcrmissivenei-js . ■ 
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^ * TABui: 3-4 . ' 

1974 JUVENILE OFFENSES REPORTED BY TRIBAL PpLlCE i 
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Number of Offenses /^^ 


Choctaw . ■ 


' ' ■ • '! 

63 • 1 • 


■ < Zuni 
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Gila Rivor „ 
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261 . ' ( ^ 


Turtle Mountain 


^ * ' ' 


Wavajo (FY 1973) 




Federal offenses (major crimes) 


84 . ^ 


Tribal offenses 


1,469 1 

i 
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Coun'ty and City Law iEnforcenic'nt Agencies ^ 

Interviews were sought with county ^'^nd city lav/ enforcement - 
agencies at all of the nonurban sites A,s v/ith state courts, 
county^ and city law enforcement agencies adjacent to non-PL 
280 reservations v;ere included in ord^er t^'o 'explore possible 
interfaces between non-Ind':^an and trilpal {Law enforcement 
agencies in these circumstances • \. ' ^ 

Sixteen intevirviews with non-Indian law enforcement agencies • 
were completed with re'spondents adjacent to or within ten 
of the sixteen nonurban field sites inclu<l^d in the study. * 
At five of these ten sites (Gila River, .Ko.t'zebue, ri.^I.ah'i. 
VJindow Rock, and Zuni) interviews were held with one law 
'enforcement agency (four were with cD,unty sheriffs' 
departments and one — I^otzebue — was with a division of the 
state police). At the other five sites (Choctaw, Crow, 
the Klamath ■ area, Ramah, and the "Clinton-Hammon area)' 
interviews were held with representatives of two or more 
law enforcement agencies (e.g., either, sheriffs' departments 
from 'two counties, ^ county sheriff ..and city police depart- 
ment, two city police depar1*ments , or, in the. case of the 
.'Clinton-IIanmion area, tw6 county sheriffs' ^of fides and two 
city police departments). ' ' ' 

IntGrviGv;s were irot held with local non-Indian "law enforcement 
personnel at five sites (Leech Lake,. Henoninee, Indian 
Township, Pleasant Point, 'and Turtle Mountain)," either because 
of the unavailability of the law enforcement personnel for' 
intt^rviews during the scheduled field visits or because of 
their refusal to participate in the. survey. 

Staf Composition and Staff Development . The staff size 
'of the' departments interviewed varied considerably, depending, 
^n the jurisdictional are;as served. Some reported as few 
as 2 or 3 staff members, while one department reported as 
many as 115 staff persons. Six offices reported a staff 
of between 10 and 3.0 persons., Tv/o departments stated that 
Lhey had full-time juvenile of^^icers, and one department 
roportod that a juvenile officer was sent by the. circuit 
court qnce a week to provide services. -None reported having 
any staff persons who dealt specifically \;ith Indian ^ ^ . 
, j uvoniles . , . - 

"Five departments indicated .having Indian staff serving as 
deputies. Four of these were located^in the Southwest and 
were police forces anrl sheriffs' departments^^ adjacent to 
the Gila Rivorr Window Rock, Ramah, and Zuni sites. The 
fifth v;as ia police force in the Clintan-iiammon area which 
rc{^ortod having two Indian patrolmen on its staff. Two 
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more departments (forces ' adjacent to Cho6tAV/ cvn.d Hakah) v. 
indicated having plans to recruit Indian, sita- Only one-* 

of the sixteen respondents.' (a dity/ police deiDartment in 
the Klamath area) reported particii:)ating in-any staff 
deveaopment relating to juveniles during the -past year; 
here juvenile staff had attended sessions^ on child abuse, 
although the sessions were not specifically related to 
" Indians • • « ; ^ ' s . '\ 

Avenues for Indian Input > Four 'respondents report^d.^having. 
formal advisory boards to they: departments. At one\site,' 
a merit system jpoard with no Indian members set S'tandards 
for hiring personndl; at another, a police committee v/ith- 
no Indian members tvas appointed I5y .the mayor and city 
council. The other tv;o respondents were "from .police foi^ces 
serving the Clinton-HamraoYi area; 'and both orepqrt.ed that , . 
the Committee of Concern, an Indian org'ani zation , served ^\ 
in an advisory capacity .to^the .de})artments . Only tv/o of " 
the sixteeri departm^ents reportVd any other' vehicles for; 
Indian input into .their departments policies and/or^ ^ 
procedures concerning Indian juveniles. One 'was the county 
■"sheriff's department in 'the Hakah 'area, where^regular and , 
open ■ comraunication a;id " clarification' o'f policies^ between ' • 
the sheriff's office and 'tribal police were reported^. 
The other v;as the state police respond,ent at Kotz.cl3ue; who 
reported attending all' meetings of a juvenile advisory / 
cor.iraittcio . se u up under tiie sponsorship of the city of " ^ 
Kot2e]jue. , 

. Indian Child v;elf are 'Cases . Thirteeh of the si:^tcen' . 
respondents reported that juvenile case s^ajtistics v/cre 
not available through their departments, either because . . 
they v;crc kept by^ other agencies '(e.g., courts, corrections 

, departments, . or v;e^lfare departments) or/thab they v/ergi'-isent'^ , 
by the respondents' departments to: central data compilation 
points and could not be retrieved in the form, requested-^., 
by the intervicv/ers • Only three respondents gave 'some , - 
cstiiratioh ^ of the nuiaJDer 'bf- Indian children and youth from 
the field sites v;ho had come to their attention in recent 
montiis, and project staff felt that even^'these data were 
too sketchy to be reported with any confidence. 

i ' • ! 

Referral Pa t l:Grnr-;>. and i^ela tron^hips .wi Lh Otl-ier Agencies . ^ ^ 
The ma jorii:> ^©f the respondents reported that cases involving^ 
Tndi.an juveniles, usually came to their attention' from^ other 
))olicc forces (cither other loc?a^l non-Lndian forces or 
tribal i^olicc) or. from family and friends. The idontif ication 
of referral resources used by the respondents v;as incomplete. 
Several- rospondontsi stated they did not know where children 
v;ere referred hv their departments, and others mentioned 

1/7 • 1^ 
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utilizing only one or two resources. The most frequently 
ment:ioned resource v/as the county welfare departmen^t . Four ' 
respondents 'alsb indi^^ted malciijg referrals .to- Indian-oriented 
'agencies/ such, as "ilA social aervices , ^ribal police , ^ Indian 

centers'^ and IHS. » 

• .-> . 

Police and sheriff sV departments were asked if they had ^ 
any formal or informai working arrangemei^ts with tri&al^ . 

^or other .Indian organizations concernimg Indian juveniles 

vfrom the- field si;^es:^ Half of th^ respondents . .(eight of 
sixteen) reported, that' they had, worked out some ' kind of 

"a,rrangfement''\yith . Indian a.uthorities for handling cases 
involving Indian, juveniles . 'Most^of these involved '-informal' 
agreements . between the non-Indian ' law enforcement agericies . 
and tribcil- police,; whereby juveniles from reservations ' . 
who were apprehended off the reservations v/ere returned 
to the reservations for disposition . A respondent from' ^ 
•^tKer department serving* the Navajo, ^area reported a mutual 
cigreejnent with the' tribal police whereby, each -force assisted^ * 
the otfiier in locating the parents of a reservation child 

.picked up/off or on the reserva'tion . In contrc;ist_,Jthe_ four 
departments' serving the Clinton-Ilammon area and the Kotzebue 
state pdlicd indicated no distinctions in,- the ways they 
handled cases involving Indian and non-Ind-ian juveniles 
(i-^e., there 'were no special contacts or agreements with 
any tribal or Alaska Native groups). , ^ ' 

' r.cspondcnts were* also asked to identify any special responsi- 
birities they might have when they felt an Indian child 
had been neglected or abused by his or her f am^Ljly . Of the ^ 
seven departir.ents which responded, most reported -that when 
a cas.e involving ..an Indian f.arpily Jiving off,. the reservation* 
'came to their attention they referred the family to the 
-county social .service department. It was generally assumed 
that when offenses occurred on "the reservation they were 
handled by tribal authorities. ' . ': 

Desired Changes in, Departmental Policies "and' Procedures . 
Bnly/ two of the sixteen respbndents reported that they .f elt\ 
a need for changes in taeir departments' handling of Indiar) 
child" welfare-related situations. One city 'police depart-' 
mcnt reported a need for. special fundings in order to. provide 
sporbr. and othpr activities for In^lian children; another 
. city police department in a noji-PL 280 state reported a \^ 
need to })0 able to hold reservation Indian juveniles picked . 
up 'off Lhe rcsdrvation until their parents could be located. 



Lotjal Services :• • ' • 

Eleven offices providing lecjal services, wdre interviewed 
at^ the nonurban sites. Of, these, four were located oh 
reservations' -and designed specifically to serve tribal 
members ' <Gila "River , Zuni , Navajo; and Leech Lake). The ' 
other seven wore offices which provide services to low- 

'incoftie residents in county "or multicounty areas which - 
include, -but are hot specifically for, reservation or. 
nonrescrvation Indian '.communities (Turtle Mountain , Mal.ah , 

"Menominee, Crow, .Klamath, Kptzebue, and Pass amaquoddy ) . ' 
However, tv;o of theo^e six have sone special Indian-oriented 
servicQS. Pine Tree Legal Services /assistance. Inc., which 
serves, the county which includes both Passamaquoddy 
reservations, includes an Indian Legal Services Uhit, while 
at Makah, Olympia Legal Services how has an outstatioipT on 
^ the reservation as a result 'of a request by the tribal 
council. 

The 'funding sources for these agencies vary but generally 
include '^deral sources as w^ll as state sources in. the 
case of o^f-rcservation programs. One respondent XGila 
River) indicated that full financial support for\that - 
program came from the tribe . A fev/ respondents also . 
mentioned private foundations and donations. P'or . example , 
Pine Trec^ Legal Services mentioned ^receiving some monies 
for the 'Indian unit from the Native' American Rights Fund 
(NARF).* All of the- respondents indicated their, programs " 
did not have any special monies or projects specifically 
allocatrad for child' welfare concerns. 

Staff Composition and Staff Development . . Three of the four 
offices on reservations have some Indian staff, but only 
one reported Ijaving an Indian lawyer. Only two of the seven*, 
offices y;hich were not based on. reservations reported 
Indian^ staff. One of these had four Indian paralegals 
aiid the other reported Indian support staff. None. had an 
Indian attorney. . ' / ' 



had attorneys, law students, paral^egal workers, or ojommunity 
aides specifically^' assigned t.asks as outreach workers for 
Indians, ' ^ • * 

Two of the offices on reservations reported soine staff 
training in Indian child -v/elf are during the past year. 
One reported attending local and national conferences on 
child v/elfare, and the other indicated that staff had v 
attended training sessions on adolescent^ run by a state 
university. In contrast," none of the off- or nonreservation 
offices reported any staff developraent or training in Indian 
.child v;el fare 'during the past year, ' ^ 

Avenues for Inuian Input . Three of the four reservation • 
programs reported having formal advisory boards which 
included' both Indians and non-Indians in their mem}Derships . 
The fourti^ Kiila River) reported that the tribal council 
serves as its advisory board,* Of the seven offices located 
off-reservation or in nonreservation areas, three* reported 
having one or two Indian board merolDers, and four :did not 
ha-ve any Indians' servirt^ on their boards. 

Three of the on-reserva^lon of f ices reported relationships 
v/ith their 'tribal- counqlls whigh result in input into the 
legal, services prograr/, while the office at Kotzebue receives 
some direction from t^^ije^ social services arm, of the Nofth- 
v/est Alaska Nativ'e. Assoc^Tat ion . Only, one other means for 
indijan members of the community to have input into the 
policies and procedures of legal ^services progranjs was 
reporjbod.^ . This was at Navajo, where * the ' respondent stated 
that committees elected on the basis of geographic area 
make recommendations to the board of directors of the legal 
services programs. , i 

• Indian Child Welfare Cases . Respondents were asked about 
-the number of child \^ jlfare cases (including .r^umber of Indian 
children) which came to their attention during 1974^ Mos.t 
respondents were unable to provide these figures. Only 
one reservation of f ice indicated the number of . child v;elfare 



Policies and Procedures in Indian Child Welfare Cases , 
Respondents in the -offices serving non-Indians as well as 1 
Indians v/ere asked to identify procedures or policies, of 
their offices which were different for Indian children. 
Only two of the seven respdhdents in this category reported 
any .distinctions in services; the Makah respondent staj:ed 
that cases involving delinquents from the reservation were 
referred for services to the tribal social service program, 
while ti' o Crow respondent stated that the BIA is sOTie times 
used by the office to investigate in reservation cases 
involving permanent guardianship. 

Logal services respondents were asked to identify any 

changes they felt' should be made in tribal or state court 

procedures regarding • Indian child/wel f are cases. Two 

reservation offices responded. Or^ felt a need for tribal 

courts to expand probation service^/ and to require xaore 

complete evaluations of foster and adoptive homes while 

the other felt- there was a need for sta;fe^ court systems . , 

to work more ^closely with tribal authorities. Responses 

by the off-- or nonreservation*- of f ices 'included: the need . 

for tribal courts to develop regular procfa^ureS for handling 

child v/elf are cases and- updating of tribal court records ; 

the need for state courts to be more accessible to reservation 

residents (at Makah the court is seventy miles av;ay) ; t;he 

ncod l:o I:cep .ndian and/or Alaska Native people informed' 

of changes in cpurt procedures; and the need to acquire 

a better understanding of cultural differences, particularly 

as they relate, to child-rearing practices. • . 

Rc^ferral Patterns . The reservation legal services staff 
reported tribal police, family, friends, and HIA sbcial 
workers as the most frequent ways clients came to their 
g'tteiition. Tliree of the four of f ices reported making , 
referrals to DiA, iHS, and/or tribal social service programs. 
At Zuni no referral resources are us(^d. 

Most of the offices serving a broader population reported 
that Indidn 'Clients -usually came to their attention from 



case, the need for developing new -procedures for dcaliny 
V7.ith juvenile cases. The change r.iosfc frequently mentioned * 
by tlie seven off- or nonreserrvatioh area offices involved 
increasing the awareness in. Indian communities .of the 
availability of the legal services programs . The need for 
more monies to run the programs \;as also mentioned. 



fimDiwgs at' urban sites 



state Courts 

VJithin the state court system the member cotrrt responsible 

for juvenile and child v/elfare -cases was interviewed at 

each of the four urban sites (Chicago, Seattle, Rapid City, 

..and Phoenix).. ^ ' ' - - -- 

Staff Composition, Staff Development, and Avenues for Indian 
Inrvut . iJone of the courts had Indians ^on their staffs, 
and only one court indicated staff pal'ticipation in training 
5jessions relating to Indian child welfare cases during the 
past year. Tliis court was located in Seattle and had had 
staff attend special sessions run by the foste'r care ^.unit 
of the court. Only ohe court (Chicago) reported a fornialized 
advisory board, the Citizens' Committee for Juvenile Delinquency 
::hile the respondent stated that this corruiu ttee provides 
for input from all citizens,. Indian membership on the bbard 
v;as not indicated. At Seattle, /the court stated that input 
in Indian cases occurs on a case-by--ca*se basis, usually 
through staff from the Indian Heritage School or Indian 
centers or through, other Indian paraprof essionals . 

Child V;clfare Cases* All of 'the urban courts stated they 
v/ere unable to provide information oo nunibers of Indian 
''juvenile cases that had appeared before their courts during 
19 74 .^ • 
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in all child welfare categori-es , excei^t in institutional 

placements. . The court in Phoenix indicated" no recognition 

of tribal court orders, and 'the .Seattle court stated that 

it did not recognize tribal 'court orders, except for adoptions, 

where tribes have, child wel-faa^e jurisdiction. The Chicago 

court' stated that the question did not ajpply since there 

are - no reservations in*. Illinois . 

Referral Patterns .''' All courts reported that Indian child/ . 
welfare-related *. cases came to their attention through county 
or local police, county ^ welfare departments, and families 
or friends. . Only the cpurt- in Rapid City mentioned Indian- 
1 oriented -agencies <IHS and Indiafi c'cnterij; as vehicles 

through which Indian cases came to its attention. 

Three courts (Chicago, Rapid City, and Seattle) responded 
to questioning W community resources used in making referrals. 
, In all three cascVs resp6ndents reported referrals ^to Indian- ^ 

^ — — £Hifwm<37^^^-^-H<a-ira-i^G^-^ 

a^ well -as to non-jlridian program?., and agencies. . 

Desired .C hanges i^ Court golicies and Proceclures . ■ ,All four • 
. respondent^:: .from the urban courts. indicate,d that they felt- 
no changes werCi needed in their courts' policies and procedures 
*• . in cases involving Indian children. ' 4 ' 

' <i •. . • ' 

County and. City. t.av/ Enforcement Agencies • , • 

Srx loco! law enforcement departments v;ere interviewed 
. at the four" urban "field sites. They included: in Seattle — ' 
/..city police and coj^nty sheriff (two -departments);, in Phoenix — 
city poiic-^ and county sheriff (tv/o departments); in Rapid > ^ ' 
City—city police (one department); and. in Uptown .Chicago—^" 
' ' city- police area office (one department)*. 

, , - * \ ■« ■ . • 

A r5epartmen-tal Structures, Staff ing Pattiarns , and Avenues for 

Indian Input . Five of the six d(^partmdVits had special law ^ ' 
ertforce;Tient units and social, service staff who dealt specifically 
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At llapid City, there was one ftulian patrolman and one' InQlan 
dispatcher. Hone of the dep^arrtiaents indicated having par-' ^ 
ticipated in staff developr.iont programs relevant to Indian 
child v/elfare during the past year. R^pid City" was the 
only department which reported having citizen policy-naking 
or advisory boards (a Human • Relations Coi.u^.iission with one 
lodian member and the City Council) . , No' other specia^l ways 
for Indian input into any of the departments were reported. 

Indian Child .VJe If arc or Juveni.le' Cases . All of the depart- 
ments reported that inf oriaatiori regarding nuriiloers of various 
types of juvenile cases involving Indians^, in 197^ v;cre not 
available through their^of f ices . . Reasons offered -were: 
that a different case category scheme, was utilized; that 
Indian cases were not distinguished from- non-Indian cases; 
and that statistics were compiled at a' central office and 
v/ere not available by. subarea. 

Rc^ fcrral Pattornn and^Relationships with Other Agencies . 

Ail^ respondGnt s-^TTT dic j aLed LhaL. Indian juvenil e cas^ - es car;c 

to them from a variety of sources, including county social 
services (protective services),, familiesr friends, lichools,^ 
and otlior law enforce^nent personnel. The Phoenix city" police 
reported that cases also came j:o 'their attention from UIA 
and.IHS social workers and from Indiari centers. 

Referral patterns for the departments varied. llov/ever, 
in general, fcv/ referral resources were mentioned. ^ County 
social services was the one referral resource mentioned 
by all respondents. Three mentioned v/orking with or through 
schools to provide needed social and recreational services 
to , Indian youth- Two (.sheriff ''s .department for Phoenix 
and' police in Rapid City) also reported referrals to tribal.. . 
. law. enforcement and -service 'agencies ^ and to urban Indian* 
orcfanizations , as well as cooperative investigative work 
with tribal Iciw enforcement personnel. 

Desired Cha nges in- Departmental PoliGies'^'and Procedures ^ 
None of the'' respondents .perceived a need for any changes ^ 
in their departments % policies and/or procedures concerning 



program and the Rapid City program were .designed to serve 
^ all lov;-income people in these cqmrnuni ties . There was a 
similar comraunitywlde legal servi^ces program in Cliicago, 
.but an interview was not completed with that office. 

^ Respondents reported . that funding for the Indian program 
located at the Seattle' Indian Center v/as through ONAP. ^ 
The Phoenix Indian Center • s program is in th-;* developmental 
stages and^ is currently being staffed by volunteers while 
Title XX funding is being sought. Neither program nor the 
two- community v;ide progr'ams had any special monies designated 
•for child welfare.; 

. Staff Composition and Staff Development . None of the legal 
services programs reported having Indian la;iN^ers on their 
staffs*' At Seattle, there was an Indian paralegal v;orker 
aind an Indian secretary, and at Rapid Ci ':y one of the support 

staff v/as Indian. • ' ' 

/ . .■ ■ 

— Three of ^ he fou^ -^^o^ d n d e n t s -^s^ta^ d - t h ere w o re staff m o mbe arS- 
(e,g., attorneys, paralegal v/orkers, or law students) with 
responsibility to act as outreach or - advocacy . v/orkers for 
Indian, people in their areas. 

No paftrticipation in staff training or development related 
to India^ chi Id^M/elf are in the past year \;as reported by 
any of the. respondents'. . 

Avenyiog for Indian Input . None of the respondcrtts reported 
any formal or informal means for Indian memloers of the 
.cominunity to have input into the policies and procedures 
of their offic^js. How.ever, the Rapid City respondent 
mentioned that that^ office had sent a questionnair e to Indi an 
service organizations in the; community in-order to assess . . 

the direction the- program should be taking in Indian cases. 

* ' ... ^ • 

Indian Child \Celfare Cases . None of the respondents reported 
assisting in any juvenile or child welfare cases involving? 
Indian childiren during 19 74. ' ^ ■ 

■ ' ^. f- ■ , • ' • \ ■ 



Referral Patterns and Rela'tio n ships with Other Agencies . 
Legal services at the urban sites indicated they usually 
received clients on referral from county social service 
agencies, Indian centers and organizations, or families 
and friends. However, they varied widely in terms of- the ^ 
range and hur±)er of resources utilized in making referrals. 
For example, one responiient reported referring only to. tribal 
sociai services, while another ,' reported making referrals 
to many types, of Indian. and non-Indian formal and informal 
resources. The remaining two 'reported using a small ^nur^iber 
of established community service agencies as- resource's . 
Beyond 'the ' referral patterns briefly mentioned above, \no 
specific relationships- with other agencies .for child Welfare- ^ 
related purposes were cited by any of the respondents.... 

Desired Changes in Agency Policies and Procedures . All 
four urban legal service- respondents indicated "changes they 
felt. were needed. The Seattle respondent felt more legal 
services were needed for Indian people, .particularly in the 
aiea ul Llm iJiuLecLlou of Indian childr&n's paropcrty right s-; — ■- 
Changes mentjioned by other respondents included more 
publicity to Indian communities about legal sc^rvices programs, 
more outreach work with -Indians,, and a better, understanding 
of cultural differences. ^ 
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-As would be expected, tribal courts and tribal police reported 

_i,aki.ng-^xcedomiiicmtl-y_Jjidiaj^_sJ:3jE-fS- Lgc jal services jj roqrai QS — 

located on reservations also had predominantly Indian* staffs, 
.but only one of these progran^.s reported having an Indian 
la\\'yer. Host state and county agencies have no Indian staff; 
a small minority of the state 'courts with jurisdiction over 
Indians reported having Indian staff; and only one- third • 
of the county "or city police forces reported having Indian 
law enforcement .staff . Two other police departmentr,. reported 



stated, that staff had^been participants in special training 
sessions- This, would seem to indicate an increased awareness 
and concern for cliild -abuse and neglect problems on . reservations , 

Because comprehensive; data were not provided by any of the 
respondents, it- was not possible to obtain a clear picture 
of exactly hov; many Indian children come to the,- attention - 
aof police ^nd /lega^'* services of are processed through state 
and tribaljl' courts - Most of the cases reported by, tribal 
courts and^ tribal police werg delinquency cases , and a* sraall 
number of Jlegal services assisted in adoption cases, usually 
adoptioris by relatives... Although most local police depart- 
ments reported that they did not keep any Sstatistical records, 
those few v;ho did est imated small nui!±)Qrs of cases in the 
categories of abuse, delinquency, and children in need of 
supervision- , , , 

VJithin the tribal structure , the relationships reported- 
between, tribal courts ^ and tribal^ councils' showed no clear 
patterns but varied from site to si.te. Two courts, indicated 
formalized procedures wliereby — councils* axe inf orm^tr''(Jf any 
actions taken by courts; other co'urts indicated informal 
' arrangements which allov; tribal councils to have input into 
. tribal court child welfare-related policies and procedures ; 
and some reported no relationships in cases* involving 
children- ■* 

Tribal and state courts were asked about patterns of 
recognition of court orders. Approxima.tely half of ^ the 
tribal 'courts indicated recognition of state court orders, - 
although one court specified that orders were only recognized 
in cases, which did not involve protective or group home 
placement cases. State courts with jurisdictional areas 

, v^ich— .ixLCluded res.er.vati oxi_-sii:^s_JL4adica4:<^l-y^ 

depending on the status of the reservations (there was no 
recognition of tribal court orders by state courts in PL \ 
280. states) <ihd their experiences with tribal courts (some 
had never had tribal court orders appear before them)-/ 

/ Several mentioned that precognition was extended wlien * 
placements occurred off the reservations or iri protective 
cases. Only one state court respondent indicated that there 



procoduros when an Indian juvenile was piclicd up off a 
reservation or when a non-Indian was picked up on a 
reservation. In these cases, juveniles were returned to 
,the area which had. juris^iiction (departments -.had wor]:ed ^ 
out ways to accomplish this) . Others) reported ways that 
dopartracnts had wor]:ed out systems of mutual cooperation, 
includinq location of parents when- a cliild was picked up,- 
information sharing ,, and , in a fev; instances, cross- 
deputization . 

/-.bout half of the court and 'police respondents said they 
had working relationships with other resources in order 

. to provide services for Indian children. Those located 
on reservations (tribal police and. tribal* courts) usually 
v;orkcd with tribal organizations of the DIA. Those located 
off the reservations (state courts , and county or city police) 
usually v;or]:ed with resources off the reservations, such 
as Indian centers and schools. Two of these respondents 
reported arrangements with tribal probation . departments. . 
Legal services, especially those locc(tcd on' reservations , 

• rep ' o rtccl the r no T St usu -o l other co ^TOtin-i-ty— i^es-e-u-r^-s-. ■ — 

'•^he distinctions betv/een v^Jiich referral resour-ces were 
used by' which of thc^ respondents pror Indian child welfare 
cases were ])ased largely on the jurisdictional area the 
agencies served. State courts and county or city police 

.-ere most likely to refer to county social service agencies, 
while tribal courts and .tribal police used tribal resources 
:ocated on reservations, such as BIA and HIS social services, 
;3IA hoarding schools, tribal social service _ programs , and 
special reservation youth programs or facilities. Althougli 
a' snail number of court and police respondents mentioned 
reforrals-. on and off reservations, this so^-t of referral 

_^,.e^ieF^-eeg^-r-r-o d . -L&g<-iX-se rvi r: R S^O-CAt.eiL-Q,n the res_e rvatiu i\s_ 
also tended to utilize tribal resources, while tnose located 
in corm^unltiGS off the reservations usually referred to 
county social services. 

Over half of the state court respondents reported differences 
in urocndures in cases involving Indian children. Most 
expressed a concern or an awareness that priority shoula 



OvGrall^ fev/ of the respondents e:<pr.cssecl a perceived need 
for changes in* their courts departmental^ or office policies.", 
or procedures in Indian child welfare-related cases. For 
exarnple^ none of the urban courts or police respondents 
indicated a need for any .internal changes in their organi- 
r^ations. The respondents mentioning the mont heeded changes 
were tribal court and tribal police representatives, who 
usually desired an upgrading, expanding, and/or clarification 
of tribal roles and services to juveniles and ;their families. 



PART 4 

PERCEPTIOnS OF PROBLEM AREAS AND POLICY ALTERNATIVES^ 



CSRD's mail questionnaires and field interviews with agency 
personnel^ included several questions a'sking respondents 
their perceptions of probleh areas and possible alternatives 
in the field of child welfare services. One group of 
questions concerned nine specific policy or -program alter- 
natives which have been suggested as ways of raaking child^ 
v/elfare services more responsive * to Indian needs • Th(^se 
nine alternatives included: 

,0 

1. Subsidized adoptions for Indian children placed 
' \/ith Indian families 

2-,- — AF^fG-^ C paymcnto -H:o-^relra-t: i v e s , 5 

3. Day care payments to relatives I' ' ' 

4/ Enrolling children in tribes prior to adoption 

5. Recruiting Indian foster and adoptive parents 

G . Notifying tribal officials about place'nients of 
Indian children 

7. Recognition of tribal court orders regarding child 
welfare cases . - * 



8. " Special licensing standards and/or .procedures for. 

Indian day care and/or foster care facilities '■ 

9. Special staff and/or outreach programs for Indians ^ 

• » 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether they felt each ^■ 
policy was desirable and to explain why they felt is they 
did. 



3. The majo.r problems faced by Indian * families in 
raising children^ 

4. Unique factors relating to Indian family life 
which should be taken into consideration in the ^ 
planning and delivery of child welfare services 
to Indian families 

5'. Specific' problems encountered in working with * 
Indians 

6- Any special child we'lf are-related 'activities or 
approaches' to se:£vice provision ^f or Indians that 
responden-ts would like to see tried 



PERCEPTIONS OF NINE POLICY AND PR0GR7VM ALTERNATIVES 

» r 

t ' ■ » 

, — ■ ■ ^ — , 

As table 3-5 indicates, a large majority of respondents 
favored e'ach ,of the nine policy or program alternatives. 
The only- statistically significant differences between 
respondent groups were the differences oetween state child 
welfare ' agencies and other i^espondents . dver half of ^ the 

'^state child welfare agency respondents who answered the ' 
questions indicated that they did not feel that four of^. 
the alternatives were desirable:'- subsidized . adoptions for 
Indian . children placed wi^th Indian families.^ AFDC-FC paymer 
to' relatives, day^ care payments to .iBelativos , and' special 
licensing stant^ards or procedures for Indian day care or 

-^o's^ter^care facilities. Several, state agency respondents 



copmiented that they disapproved of these policies ^because 
they invol^d singling out Indians for^ special attention 
instead of making the same services available to all persons. 
No other respondents, including of ficials - in county welfare 
offices, expressed this concf^rn. 



SubsidizQd Adoptions for Indian Children Placed v/ith Indian 
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Some v/lio oi^i'x-^r.ecl t\\iii altcrr^aLivc lol t: Lliat: rinaiK:oi,; .si.ould 
not enter into any arloption ("ife ^houiu bo like a r.atiiral 
birth witl-i no money in.volveu"). OLhen-s felt /that a .suljsidy 
should bo available for any* needy faiaily adoptin^j a ciiiid 
but that it should not- be used as a deliberate tool to 
increase Indian placements. A small number of Indian 
respondents v/ero opposed to the i d(.^a of subsidized adoi^tionu 
■because rhey felt tliat such adoi^tion.s were a^jainnt th.o 
cultural tracli tion-of^^c^ariiKj for thcjse in nLv..-d wi.taout 
expectinc; reiri\ ysement. - -^^ 

AI-'I X> rc I' ay ir.o i^i t r. to R.o 1 a t i vo s 

An oven'/l'iolming majority (08 percent) of tiio persons wh.o 
o::i:>ressed an opinion indicated that tiiey apprcjvod of mal; i. ruj 
;.FDC~KC p'ayments available to relatives caring for children. 
A typical comment v-/as that permitting relatives to roccM.ve 
AFDC~FC payments was a positi.ve way to keep ciiildren within 
tlioir extended 'famii?ie3 and to decrease tlio nuuiber of (;ff~ 
reservation or non-Indian placements.- ilany i.'r^r.i.^ondaM'i t:; 
remarked that implementation of this alternative was a higii 
v)riority • need ii^ their areas , while othiers indi cated tiiat 
;vl''DC-FC payments to relatives were already maile in th.eir 
areas. riany who f a vor^d*^ AI'DC-FC payments to relatives 
iualifiod' their favorable responses rnvvi indicated t'uit thoy 
x,-ioi^ed that high foster care payments would bc^ made only 
u'hen placor.ients were made and supervised by ] i.C(M-ised child- 
placing acjencies, not if placements were i,nf<jrmal und arrving' 
solely tiirougli the fcuaily. 

(ji. tiiose v;iio indicatcjd disapi^roval oV tipj alternative, S(Ji.ir 
felt that motiv(.^s would not 'be the best if paym-nts were- 
involved, while some state respondents again felt tliat sucii 
a policy would be ecjuivalent to showing favoritisi;! to liiciian 
fain-ilies. 



Da y C a e i' a y i ao n t s to Re 3. a t i v e s 

i^eSiKjncien ts * attitudes toward tlie possiirility of giviiMj 
day care payme^nts to relatives, were si.mi.lar to tiu'lr 
attitude:;; toward the ijossilnj. ity of mailing AFbC-l'C i^ayi.vsits 
to ri^lative::. however, 8G {M-rcent o :." the respondent's who 
stated, an opinion favored tills alternative}. In tiieii: eoi.aiie 
many respondents stated that payments s'nould be made^ily 
under special circumstances, such as ',.':-ien relatives were 
"really" u:"^.able to [U'ovide such care w.i tliout i"*.: i mbu rstji.i^'n t 
or v;hen a ciii.ld with special needv; v/as not li.kely to be 



carccl for olsov/horo. Many o T {:.hoso in favor of ti:is 
alternative said tliat .i.t wa.s better for Indian cniidreii- 
to be cared for by family r.t^:?/nbv-J because of the iir.portanc 
of the extended-family systeri in Indian life. 



Enrollir.q Cliildren in Trires rrior to Adop tion 

IJinety-five percent of those v;ho stated a re f ere::ce iiuiie 
that they v/ere in favor of erirollin^j Indian cnildrcj^ i.n 
their tribes prior to adoption. Mo:-^ t often resp(.jr.deii t.s 
favored this policy becan.se they felt that r.eritatjc and 
r.pecifi.c Indian en ti' tloiiiei^ ts? should not l)e lost tiu-Qucjh 
adoption. As one respondent stated, ei^ i:o i Irnen t "\;ou] (i li-J^ 

"''craVarfy--the_.y(:)un^s t s ta tu^^ i tii proc]r<iius l-;iat could 

"help hlni."' ' ■-- ..... 

Tv;onty~tv;o respondents stated that t!iey did not have an 
oivinion on this issue or that they could not respond bL.'CvAU 
they were not familiar with the concept of trii^a.l enroll::io 
Powever, a nuiiiber of resr.-)oridei-i ts indicated that unro 1 .1 i.i<e:i i. 
of adoptive Indian ciiildren v;as already beine done ii\ tiu'i 
areas or that they v;ere nahin/T efforts at that time to wui 
out tiie pro:.'er procedures. Many respondents; e::pressivi cui. 
.a>out h.ov; to accoiiiiU i sli ..sirol 1 raen t v;hc_n a i-if^tner ih-u.red 
Lo r'.'iu^iin a nonyrnoui* . 

:;l:v; r-spondenrs stat-d Lnat: they fr;lt ti^it any ad(..p v i ^ -s 
•nslied the total erasi.ne oA a eh :i Ic: * s' pas t , urul tiicy v;i.e-r' 
o->::c)r;:^d to en ro 1 1 r u.si t for tnat rt^asos. • 



P-;ei i:i tine Iiulian r( ^)S te r ar i< ! A'l^ > t- i V'- ' I 'a ri si t:s. 

All i^'Ut f:.V(^ {9G percent) of those v/ho rc-sponded to ti>j 
-.il terna tive f.Midorsed efforts to recruit Indian foster a:u: 
adoju^ive pcirents. 'r'u; laaintenarjce oF Wio indi'-Mi elii le's 
tribal and cultural ivl-nti-ty and ' i:er ; ta'j..p th rou^jii .d ac:-:v,..' ; 
v;it'n irdian foster and adoijtive parents \.'as looked u..or. 
favorably. ^any rr^spohdents stressed the. need for recruit 
e f f o r t s i n r u r a 1 a r ^; a s and s t a t: e d that the re c r u i tu . iU n t 
efforts which had I:)e'jn nade had fcjcused f;)n urbai: unas. 
A nu::;!jer of j"*-sponcien ts n ::}:\( i] th*.^ opinicju Ih'-d laury 

Indian fa:.i).]i'^s could be Lr^uud to serve a?: Crjs tvu: aaci 
adf:.'P t i. ve i^a ren ts • 

y.;o 1 V. ' respon(hMi ts vdu. u-'U'-- uot-is ''ax'o]* cd' s:)eeia; S'-u 
:dd'orts r^r!".;]-. :d^a vu r i " t,y r.d' r*:a:;'):i;; b u- lii-d; < jpp' . i 1 ; ■ ■ ; . , 
One sai.d tiiat recrui t:n<::n t v;us not nc;cessary b(.:c<i'iSL' tui'.-r.- 
was already a surr)lus of arserovr^d Indian hoines in hxs ar...'. 

r(:[ : J (":c;es s u I"/ tu 



looh Eor Indian families bocauiiG thoro wcr.- many non-lnrlian 
families that were willing Lo adopt or provide Coster care 
to Indian children. One private aeoricy ror>[K:»ndent said 
that/ although he gener:ally fe].t that Indian families wore 
noH: qualified to serve as foster and adoptive parents, he 
"\(rould ::onsider [ tiiei;i] if they \;ere educal:.ed, and financially 
qualified. " 

I :o t i fying Trivial rM'Cicials Al^out lMacei:a^n t:s ol: i:uii ai\ 
Chi Id re T: 

This [ ) o 1 i c\' a 1 1 e r n a t i ve \-; as r a t e d i' a vo r a ! j 1 y ; ) y 76 p e r e e n t 
of ail respondents even thouyh many respondents (20 :;ercc?nL) 
failed to an.-.'-'ei- or stated that th.ey did not itncn; how t^) 
responfi to .it. 

^^uasc. \:ho d i d r e s> pond f a vo r ab ly n e v e r the 1 ess - j ko r e s s e e i ao rc. 
■- ! u a 1 i f i c a t 1 oTi s"'~tTi a ri"' ^tr. ey- h a d ■ -wl ; e u. _ ch, : ^ y . . r 9.- iL^PJl^l^' ^' ^ ^ ^ ^ •^'•^ ^ ^ 
to most other ^-uestions. .For example, one respdnd'rn t^sa-id- - 
that lie favored notifying tribal oii: Leials ai,out the nn..il.ors 
and ;:inds oZ placements Init that he did i^.ot Caver notifyirig 
officials^ about: individual easi.^s. Others s.aid taat tr!u-y 
favqre'd n(^ ti f ica t ion "on a solect basis" ur "ii thctTi) was 
a specific reason ou behalf of the client." Another was 
ir: favor, "but not in all cases," any more tinan lai would 
:.e i:\ favor of "notifying the coufity board of s u[;(.u' vi sors 
of every non-Ir.dian child in placement." As can b-:.' su^ni 
fro:a Idi-vs-^ few^ e>:amp.*les, res[:>onden ti,; whr; '.yaalified tin^ii" 
ajiswjrs focused on the best interests of the child ratnuM: 
than on tine question of tribal sovereignty. 

:iost of those who responded r.egatively to this a 1 tor na-er\ v. 
stressed the necessity of confidentiality and their fear 
that it-mieht be violated in notifying tri!jal authorities. 
Teveral. said that they did not know who witiiin tiie tribal ^ 
structure should be notified or what woulc] be accui-]jl ished 
by ST:ch notification. For ^S'lample-, one '^'i i^.di ai^ centr:r 
resnon;dent itated tiiat lie was ./ni losoph ica 1 ly ii^ favor of 
notif-.-i-n<j tribes but tiiat he questioned the praet Leal :.)ur[)Ose 
of colng'so' if t'ne tribes did not have services or othor 
resources to offer t!\e children in rpi-stion. 



R'-rCogni, t,: ^j n o !" 'ih:ibal C^ju::'t Orr ;^ :rs 

blnile 'n ^ ere. Sit of tiiose e:':;)r.,^ss i ng an oienion ;:t..t.<:b ^-.^^'^ 
tribal court orders should be r'-cogn i :^ h1 , tn i s po 1 i, ey ' d i i tee 
a ivigbi rate of nonresponsr:: , v i t'n many [)ei-son.s in.dicating 
rd. tb;er that: there w».-:rr? no tri!)al courts in tiieir ari.;a 
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SO that the ciuostioi^'did not apply or t:hat Li.uy v;or..' r.ol. 
fanil'iar \vith the tribal court systcia. As was true ol 
■ notification oi: tribal oi:'J: ic.i.als , most oC Lhono v;ho answorod 
favorablv did go with qualifications. For o:.:ai.iplc, l::ioy 
aorecd with the policy but with tl-o g t inula Lion ci tl^er t'.iat ^ 
there must bo a tribal code to ?:.crve as the basis for tr..- 
court's activities or that the cour;- nus t follow due i..;roccss. 
:":one ref.pondents indicai^ed that they favored reco',;ni::ii^n 
tribal court orders except in special areas {^:.\\., ado[;t.:ons) 
or that they favored rocofjni t ior. unless a contest bet'-/oen 
■a- state court and a tribal court occurred, in whicli case 
th.ey would favor the ruling of tiie state court. 

Those who opposed recognition of trih^al court orders stressed 
their concern al^out due process iri tribal courts. 0::e state 
child welfare agency official who y/as apparently unfaniliar 
with the uit^ique lec|al status of r^is^^rva tions coMr.:e:i tecl^^^ 
"One court system is encuqh in serving all iJ^.^opLo. . . . 
t'\o saii;e ar<Mii;;ents could be nade for any iainority group-, 
and that wou].d 5inii-)].y lead to cr.aos . " 

:;:.pc.ial hJ.censincf p tanda res and/'nr Prr)cedures for __A}\^}Ji 
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C h i 1 v i Care racilitie s 

Alt!:oU'-h 7 J ;-^ercent f 'ch^: r^ ;sporiden ts ',;no stc 
\:r.r() in favor of speeioL licensing r; tandard:; or .>a'oe. ■< -.i i:- 'S.^ 
for l.idi<v]i child ca vr- facilities, this procedure a.lso - 1 m; i 
-i large -proportion of negative res!>or.ses C^^ perc-:.ti . 
r-asoiv: offered for positive res:)onses inclu<led tiu i^i-ct 
that tne quality of child care rather than the quality •■■i- 
=Pa.e rVavsical facilities v;as ii.vportant and that regula t.: ons> 
shouler be in line with coiiununity standards witii respect 
to such thincjs as running water and s^jace require:;:\'.-nts . 
Other resijondents \;ere concern.ed tiiat soiiUj Ivasic l-.^vel ol 
standards' shou] d be .uM:. one respondent said, "1:: i:^ 

also important ho l^av.^i no ii.\pl i.ca t i-or'. that :;:di.in ehiUh'-n 
r.::auir'.:^ l^'r;s tPian other e;Ml^;rei^." 

VPos- -shr; v;.-:re no t favora!>le tc^ware this proceduj-- •sse-in-n: 
'.u... vlv:w tlia!.. s;>eeial [jrnvisLonr; e(>ald uol. Iv- ^;av■^^ ...cisst.- 
.!f t-h-/ nec^:S!;i ty of c(;i.;:)lyinq wita iale ri:g n 1 < 1 1 i (n :s o)~ ldi.il 
ar.ncial provisions a. ;C<.s sar i ly rVant^a lowering , of P-v^ 
•uali^:-/ of care, wlnieh was not aee'-^-' d. le . As on;- r.-s,-on*.' 
iv.t^'dT "^o^;r:.•ialg stand^irds is iK;}; >;qua' [^ro ut-c i oa . , 'itaa-.' 

ra.P'M- ways O'' d- ^ V' M.r;i;naM -r'f' Josiae- hcsia'-s." s^a-.^ a ' a 
tiiat -Ci.-i] ;a:o(aahires n r sl,andaiai.. a^a"" sol", n^l-e- ■ : 
p ;caase the .a-:isting systeii\.as s a f f i c i a-n t .1 y riasih 
a L : ow la 'flad rif^d i f i ca t i ons . 
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Special Staff and/or Outreach Programs for Indians 



Minety-ono percent oft^^hose expressing a preference favored 
special staff and ouireach programs for Indians. Respondents ■ 
most frequently suggested that it would be desirable to 
hire Indian, bilingual, or non-Indian staff familiar v/ith 
Indian people and acceptable to them. Some of the non- Indians 
who responded favorably said that special staffing and/or 
outreach programs were not appropriate for non- Indian 
agencies but that they would be appropriate for Indian 
organizations or groups. Some Indians who responded favorably 
also desired Indian control and direction of such programs. 

h variety of reasons were given for opposing this policy. 
Some respondents felt that there were too few Indians in 
their area to warrant such programs, while others felt that 
special programs furthered favoritism or segregation. One ^ 
respondent felt that special programs increased dissension 
by increasing tlie number of people trying to say what should 
be done . 



PERCEPTIONS OF PROBLLiM ZvREAS Ai;iD SOLUTION53 



The responses to si:-: open-ended ciuostions aJjout Indian child 
welfare services were content analyi^ed and coded by two 
staff researchers. In most cases there were no statistically 
significant differences among respondents in different 
types of agencies or between respondents on. reservations 
as compared to respondents off reservations. 

Changes Over tlie Last Five Years 

The first open-ended question asked whether there had been 
any changes in the last five years in the availability of 
child wclTaro services for Indians jn the area served by 
each respondent's agency. Seventy-ono percent of the 
respondents (eighty-three) roportecl that Indian child welfare 
services had improved; 2 3 percent ( twenty-.sevcn ) reportc:d 
that there; had boon no changes in :;ervicc:;; 3 percent (four) 
stated Lhat Indian child welfare services wore worse; and 
2 :)ercent (tliroe) said that they did not know ho\/ to respond. 
TahlQ 3~G lists the perceivc:d reasons Tor improvement in 
Indian child welfare services over the last five years in 
respondents * communities . 
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The most coiiinionly cited change v;as an incron.so in t:lio nuiabor 
of services available, mentionnad by 44.6 percent of those 
respondents who indicated ' that services had iinproved. 
Gome respondents specifically mcMitioned more staff, while 
others mentioned new or expanded programs, including day 
care, a group hone, protective services, parent-child 
education, tribal social .services , a juvenile advocacy 
program, a maternal and child health program, mental health 
services, and legal services. 

Anotiier frequently mentioned iraprovement was incrt^-.isod 
awarer.css of and involvement in ci\ild welfare matters by 
tribes" or Indian organizations. rioro specifically, they^ 
mentionod the recent establishment of tribal social services, 
the fact that Indians were becoming raorc vocal, the increased 
exercise of tribal i:elf-determina tion, and the involvement 
of tribal personnel in placement decisions. 

Th,e improved quality of services was the third most freu;uontly 
mentioned area. iietter trained staff, new aiyproaches 
in service provision, and an emphiasis on s trengtiion ing' 

families rath-er--t-han removing -chi Idron ^from--the-- home -were — 

listed by respondents as specific examples of imi)roved 
services. 

Oti'ier imprpvonents , in descending order of f requ':'»ncy , 
includ'ijl^: more awareness of Indian needs and problems by 
state and county officials; more awareness by the pul)lic; 
more recruitm.ent of India-- foster parents and placements 
•.;ith LVidia.n foster parents; more Indian staff; -and m-ore 
interagency coordination (especi '.lly between lUA and the 
county agencies). 



Who G.;t:3 :;etter r.ervices? 



Th.e ros:)onsos to this cjuestion are shown in (:.able 3-7. 
Totals indicates evenly divid(Kl [-ercei > tions of \/iio g'-^ts better 
services. r.oweVer, within specific categories of respondents 
there './ere e:-:ceptions . Indian-run a^rencics in ur]:ian areas 
agreed !.-.' a margin of nine to zero that non-Indian.s get 
'..pt/t'-'r r^ervices, vliile only one of l.h-. [nwvi.onn state a<j.Micy 
resporuir.nts v/lie was rer^^ons i b 1^ : Tof ciiild w. « 1 1 . no p r()g raiiis ■ 
i.,clif^V'-'f 1 that Indians were g'-tting i)ettr>r servie>-i Liuui 
non-Indians. The other thi-rtc^en respcjnd".-!n ts wer.: evenly 
divid^-d betw-en uho'v- w!io bel. Lf^/. d tliat services w^r^; t!u.' 
:-;a:'ie for all and thc^se"' wrio b(n..LeV"d tiiat non- inei ans ]-( :(:• • i. vi'd 
•/ct.ter • s-:e: vices . 



'ivtetE 3-7 

WHO gets' better child welfare services? 
Number of Kospondents = 121* 
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*T\-/elve re?->pondents replied that they did no know who received 
better services, and thirteen had no answer to the question. 
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The reasons' behind the different answers are revealincj. 
The urban, Indian-run agencies explained that Indians did 
not apply for services, either because tliey were "not aware' 
of services available" or because agencies "pushed Indians 
away", or felt they could not work with Indians. One 
additional respondent echoed both of these views with his 
comment that "Indians are not compatible with the system." 
Three state child welfare agencies agreed with tlie Indian-run 
agencies that Indians were' reluctant to apply for services. 
Three state agencies mentioned that this reluctance may 
have stemmed from the fact that many Indians live in rural 
areas and are remote from service-providing agencies. Other 
explanations of why non-Indians receive better services 
included jurisdictional problems (four respondents ) confusion 
between the state and the DIA over who had responsibility 
and v/hat type' of responsiblity for service provision (tiirec 
.respondents), and tlie lack of Indian foster homes (four 
respondents ) . 



A^-iiui^iiber - of--agencies--of'"alT'"l:i^^ eMcept for the state 
child v/elfare agencies and urban Indian-run programs, shared 
the feeling that Indians were getting be tter ' services . 
Of the ^hirty- tierce respondents in this category, over 
one-half (twenty) explained, that there v/ere more programs 
specif ieally for Indians than for non-Indians. Ten of tiiese 
respondents specifically mentioned BIA, IliS , and tribal 
programs. Some respondents stated tliat tiiere v/ero few 
non-Indians present in their areas and that most local 
services were provided specifically for Indians by the. BIA, 
the HIS, or tlie tribe. Two respondents who v;orked for the 
V.ashing l:on Department of Social and Health Services stated 
that Indians received better services because activists 
v/orked for their cause and because of press coverage. In 
the words of one respondent,. "The Indian conu-iunity is more 
aware of its needs and local agencies are becoming more 
aware • " 



Child- Rearing Problems of Indian Families ; 

Respondents were asked tlieir opinions of the major .problems 
in raising children in the commun-ities ser^7ed by tlieir 
agencies..- Table "3-8 'shows the large nun^ljcr of responses 
received and breaks responses into nineteen categories. 

Tlio most frcfiuently cited problem (moni:i oncd. by over IValf 
of tl^if: rcspondfJiits ) v/as alcoliol Lsni (r;ovrM-al rospondc.Mi Ir; 
also noted th.at drug abuse v/as a proljlcra) . Ojio res[Jonriont 
felt that alcoliolism was the number one problem and that 
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\ ■ TAiK.i: 3-3 

MkjOR CIIILD-Ri::ARING PROBLli^MS* 



br^umbcr of Rospondents " 103 
Number of Responses =3 34 
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*Multj:jle responses to these questions were .iJ.lowed'; therefore, 
p.ercentages do not total 100. 
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all other problems v;ere related to' it. Several tribal 
officials noted that alcoholism is often related to problems 
of child neglect and mentioned that it was a probleir. of 
both juveniles and parents. 

Unemployment and economic difficulties, tv/o closely related 
problems, were cited as the most froquenLly faced problems 
after alcoholism. Specific economic prol^lcms mentioned 
included inflation and inadequate income, v;hile .inadequate 
housing v;as also cited as a prol^lem faced by Indian families. 

1\-7enty respondents mentioned the laci: of adequate educational^ 

opportunities for children as a_ :2Ji^b3._eiu T4iose--\rho"'elTiTf6ra ted 

on tlxeir_-Xasponses--^;0'te'd'l:ha^ were often poor in 

quality and lacked Indian awareness^ and other programs, 
\;hich often resulted in high drop-out rates. 

Prejudice v/as also mentioned as a prol^Icia Ijy tv/enty respondents 
One respondent in tribal services said that there was both 
l!:idian and non-Indian prejudice, \;hile a county . respondent 
felt that "Indian paranoia" was the major proi:)lem. 

Most of tl'ie remaining answers concornod cither cultural 
problems or the lack of services. oevoral kinds of cultural 
problems \;ere mentioned frequently by respondents. One 
was t.-io problem of family disintegration. Another group 
of prol^lems related to cultural conflict and change. In 
this category respondents mentioned brealcdown in traditions, 
language barriers, conflicts with white culture, and 
intergenerational conflict. A third group of problems 
related ta child rearing. Ingthis category respondents ^ 
included discipline problems and the lacl: of strong role 
models. 'IVelve respondents stated that cultural differences 
or cultural values v/ere problems for Indian families 'out 
failed to elaborate on their responses. 

Respondents noted that Indian families lacked several 
services/ In addition to mentioning a general deficiency 
of services and community resources, they noted the, lack 
of adequate health care as well as the lac.]: of ■ recreational 
activities and facilities for Indians. Ni.nc respondents 
mentioned problems associated ^^vith ad jurrtmont to urban 
living, such as the lack of an extendcjd ramily to help in 
•child care. 

Additional problems which v;ere montioiv:d by sovr?ral, 
respondents included juvenile proi)lc.'Uis (qlu(j sniffing, gangs, 
delinquency, and a liigh drop-out rattj) and molxU.ity and^ 
Identity problems. Three respondents believed that Indian 
and non- Indian Tami lies shared the sam-j prol^lems. 
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Unique Facto'rfi fco he "Consiclered" in Sorvico Dolivorv 

Ninetv-seven of the 111 rcGoondents (87 percent:) indicated 
that they thought there were unique factors in Indian family 
life ••;hich shpuld be taken into consideration in ti^e plannincj 
and delivery of child welfare services. IJovon felt that 
there were no such unique factors, and sovcmi rosponJon t.^ 
said that they 'did not know whether or not there were ui^ique 
factors. Table '^3-9. categorizes the responses of those wiio 
said there were unique fa cjtors^ 



The importance of the extended family in Indian culture 
v;as cited by respondents ♦iTiost frequently as a unique factor 
to be considered^ in- social service, delivery . Most responses 
about extended families" were positive. For exar'iple, one 
respondent noted: "Families make every effort to. care for 
their own and don't like foster care and adoption." VJhere 
extended far.iilies \;ere strong, they -./ere seen as rejecting 
agencies and a:: providing cliildren with a sense of family, 
even if parents were not around. lieveral respon.dents felt 
that the' impact of ;the e;:tended family or clan on plac^:moi-i ts 
and family problems needed to be understood and tal:en into 
consideration *by service providers. 

A fev7 respondents madc^ negative comj.ients about the * ex ten.ded 
family. Hoi'ie felt tiiat welfare funds were spent on t'ne 
oxtendod family, some viewed the lacl: of ]:uowledge about 
nuclear family life negatively, and some attributed crowded 
foster homes to the extended family. 

The -r^cond largest numJ^er of responses fell into the category 
of ui^sr^ecified cultural or value differences. One respondent 
noted that Indians are of a "totally different culture whicn 
outsiders couTcl not understand." Other respondents felt 
that Indians had a different lifestyle, a different value 
s'-'stem, or that Indians were unique. Several respondents 
stated that because of cultural differences Indians sliould 
be served -by Indian social workers, that service providers 
should learn about Indian culture, or that child placements 
should ;:e '.;ithin a trLi:)e. 

T'lo f-hJ rd > largest numbcir of rr;:;prjiv;e:: rr-bilj-d Li) luiiquo 
chilr!-r(^■lring'^^a!.L-^n:; . Speci fic paLternr; inr^i t i oivd i.ncl ud^d 
";>crmissivep.e:->s" m Ii^idian families, t:ie use of relatives 
I'or c^iild rearing,' the observation t!^at Indian ch ildren 
are closer to their parents than non-Indian chi Idr :n , ^^a:vl 
the fact: that illegitimate I.:di.an ciiildr-n ar ' "eiv-n" 
to tlie extended family, 

■ 9 . 
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TABLE 3-9 

UNIQUE FACTORS FOR CONSIDERATION IN 
SOCIAL SERVICE DELIVERY* 

Number of Respondents =, 97 
■■Number bf Responses = 133 



Factor 



Number of Porccntacje of 

Respond en ts Rcsi'oiidentr. 
Mentioning Fac tor Mantioning Fac tor 



Extended family 

Unspecified differences in 
cui turo/values 

C h i id - r OA r i n q pa 1 1 e r n s ^ 

I'robl C'tn:; reia'tud to re l a l: ionshi{ )S 

between Indian:; and service provxd<'r 

l,a:K}ua<'je 

Change ij^ Liervi.ce [^rovicier-". ' policies 
C io sc: ccnrnun i. ty f ee 1 i i ig 

pi f fur^-nt. definitions of abuse, 
negiv':-J/ and delinquency 

Tribal' eru'ollment 

Alcoho lism 

Housing'.; 

Dietary habitr, 
Otiier 



37 



27 



3;i. 1' 



27. 8' 



7 

7 



2.1 



^Multiple r^;r;r.oiiser; la t\u-'.>y. c[ue:: t i ^^n:; v;-T" .i.llov;"d; ther^^loj- 
p"j r C Ii t..J ' i ' ' S d O l.r)t to ta 1. 100. 
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Probleins encountered in VJor Ki » Nq with Indian Pamil.\GS 

Respondents were asked whether they had encountered different 

problems in working with Indian and non-Indian families. 

Seventy-eight of 119 persons resp^ding to the question 

said yes (65.5 percent), 32 said n%) (26.9 pexcent) , and 

9 said that they did not .know. Table 3-10. shows the specific 

responses of persons who stated that different problems 

do arise in v;orking with Indians. 

A large numlDer of respondents stated that the problcias they 
encountered in working with Indian families were the result 
of differences in culture, values, traditions, or customs, 
but they did not go on to specify just what tli^ese differences 
were. Several respondents noted that service providers 
should take these differences into account, and others stated 
that Anglos were often ignorant of these differences. 
One resoondcnt noted that the diversity of cultural traditions 
• among Indians made understanding difficult for non-Indians. 

An equally lorge group said that there aro olton coiivnunica tion 
orobiems in working with Indians, Those respondents generally 
noted that Indians were more likely to be quiet and Ic^r'.s 
demanding than were non- Indian clients. One rcsi^ondent 
cortmented: "Indians don't show anger." 

"C-v third largest catofjory oT re:-;pons'js dea.lt with Indiai;:-:;' 
reluctance to use service systems. This reluctance was 
nsuallv attributed to mistrust or suspicion of service 
la-ovidors. Onc^ respondent coirunentexl : "Indians are relueta!;t 
Lo use conventional sources of help, and tlierc is an under- 
lying resentment of: non- Indians . " 



:';.,eci'i] ti v i. ties and Ar-^proaches 

Finally, respondents were as]:ed whether there \/ere any 
-;:;ecial activities, programs, or approaclies related to 
r-hi]d -/^-Ifare services for Indians that they would likc' 
t-o'soe triud. Minety-si:: out of a total of 118 respondents 
(81.4 Mercent) answered positively; V) responded negative iv 
(IG.l Percent); and 3 -said triat they did not know. The . 
explanations given for positive responses are ca tegor i /^.'O 
in table '3-11 . 

Sc.c\r]'^ rj third rjf l:ho::- v/lir; :: If^ci s - : i. a I p rug i:ar:i:i s.iid 

thai- i ribal or 1 ;-rl i.aii- r iJi; :>i^.gro^^r; w.-r^- ..i M^-; ; i r. li. L^-: v/.iV 
l-o a[.!.ruac!) child v/eirarr. :;.,Tviees Tor liwiian:.;, ^hkI :.;La-,- 
and county orricia]:: suggestec] Lh^s approach as o^t^-M 
as tribal orricials. A n^-'d for more Indian s ta !. !: v;as 



TABLC 3-10 



PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN WORKING 
V^ITH INDIAN FAMILIES* 

Number of Respondents = 78 
Number of Responses = 132 



Number of 
Respondents 
Problem Mentionin^lj Problem 


Perceiit of 
Respo;'idents 
Mentio ning Problem 


Unspecified differences in culture, 

values, tradition, and customs 22' 




■ 28. 


u 


Coininunica tions problems ^ 21' 




26. 




Keluctar^ce to use service systems 13 




^ 23, 


1":. 


KKtcnded-fani ly system 11 ' 




14 . 




Different: child- rearing practices 9 




1 ] . 




Id'-.Ti til V [ • r ob lem::-./ 1 ow sol f -expec La 1 1 on 7 




'J.. 


0';. 


La n<ju."if p..' barTi'.'i' • 




7 . 


7':. 


Family problems 53 




6. 


4'^ 


Al(;ohali:)m . '3 








Glue sniffirrq . 5 




6. 


4:- 


Jurisdic t LOiial i^roblems •! 






I 


.Economic r.>ro::}lems • - ' '1 




S . 


1 , 


P hy s i ca 1 i so L a t i o n 3 




' 4. 




Mobi 1. i ty , - 3 




4 . 




I)i f f. T J. <y >u>.:* -I'tr^ of tim'.' ' 2 




■) 


(A. 


Otii'-a- / ' '7 




. '.J . 




* M u 1 1: i { ) 1 K" <- ■ : ; : ^' J 1 1 : w ' : ; to t„ h e : ; o <-\ y oy, t i o w • r ' * . 


i 1 I. ov; *..'.'] ; * 


:h' for' • , 





p.c r c i.-n t. : 'J s do ; ) t t,o ta i 1. ' . 
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TABLK 3-11 



STKCIAL ACTlVrril'S Mil) AL^L'i-lOAClll'.S 
RI'iSPONDENTS WOULD LIKE TO SEH TKIL-D* 



Number of Respondents = 96 
Nuinbcr of Responses = 152 



1 < 

A.- t- i v "i t* V or ADDiTOtich 


Number of 
Respondents 
Meationincj Ac tivi ty 
or Approavjli 


Percent of 
Respoaden V:; 
Mcntaoainq Ac tiv 
oi' ApproLic'a 




1-: ■ r.— r-_ 




Tribal/1 nd Lan-run nroqrams 


29 


30. 


lodian sv.aff 


19 




Grou[' hoiri'.j:-^ 


17 


1 7 .7'^ 


Family .:o'.inrKjUr»q proc;rans 


1- 


i M . 7 . 


iiduca t irjr,:.il {jro']rarii:> 




,r 1.) . ' ' ■ 


C , . 4- I- - T-l ' 


ad i . 1 : i 

! 


1 . .■. 


,S'.]Lvi':'o 1 i vt;r-v p j\ Lei (.'S/prc;: ^-d 


ar<, 7 




Jir/eni lo coart varo'.jrami-. 












Iniprcjv.j.i .'.tarr c. ipabi 1. iLv 






locc: I..;a«'. nu^ pi'- )< i ran\:; n.- n 1. 1 ■ ■' 
one r :■: ■ 'lid'.'Ut: '.Mch 


■j ) 




OLiv.a" 













, [ / a. t.i a,. I 1 1 ai) : •, 1 : .1 • ' iini I L i : - i < • i '-^ • j >' a . : a-'S wot 



2j3 



1 



mentioned by n inetoo.n respondnn^ts , and two respondents said 
tlia-t -s-ta-ff-v7ho" spoke their clients' lancjuagos v;ern noodod.- 

Respondents also mentioned a need for a variety of child 
v/elfare and child v/elf are-related programs, includincj groui) 
hones, family counseling, educational programs, and foster 
care programs. Specific educational [)rogranis mentioned 
incl udcd vocational educational [urograms , al te r native 
r>chools for Ii^dians, special educational programs, droi^-out 
programs, and alcol^ol and drug abuse education programs 
in the scl^ocls. Specific foster care programs mentioned 
j.ncludod recruitment and placements services, hettur 
tr^iinJ.ng of foster parents, and more emorgenCj' foster honor.. 
Respondents also made specific suggestions -about desirable 
juvenile cour^t programs. Updating tribal cod^:3, providing 
juvenile advocates, and instituting a separ^ite juvenile ' 
court system were .nrovided as examples of desired programs. 

Specific suggestions were also K^ade for im]jrovinq ikjUcI^.'S 
and procedures .in the service delivery .''ysL'.ri. l\)licy 
r e v i o V/ by Indians, direct fed o r a 1 - L r i ; ; a 1 i; e 1 a t i o n s h i. p s , 
doing more research, contracting for services, and exijand i iig 
•3:-:isting programs wnro [jrovide^d as examples of dosij'aljle 
changes in the dolivL^ry system. 

:\:iir/ div'^rse programs were s uggc^is tt.^d by only '..)n',^ ri/s-[>o: i< i*. jn t 
t"^ach . Kxara['les incl udcTi providi ng pro'jrams Lor senior 
ci tixeris and ox-o f fenders , beginning b i Li. ivjua 1 [)rogranr. , 
instituting m.aternnl and child Iiea.l th srurvi c^.^:'. , and piovidin 
juvenile suicide pr-.'Vention s.ervices , 



r:esp<jncl< ;ii t:s wan: :i:-;];ed to [)rovide tiio i r c>r)inicvn>j rjn tl"ie 
desi rc-i;;i.lity of ninc^ s['ecial cLiild Wf- If are- rela ti-^d i>ol.i ei c'. 
ana procedure:; for l]"idian children. The^ nirio :-;pecJa] 
po 1, i c: i ( ^s r)r vj roeediires i nc 1 uded : ' ; ubr. i r 1 i yj u'l ad' jp L \ f m iS > r 
Indian eiiilrlren |:»lae"(l v/.i th IiKii.an f ..mi i L i ; AL'ne'-i'C ))ayi;."i,l. 
to 1 ri ti V'-.s ; i\r\y car*! priyinei: t:-; '.'j rt* 1 n !. i vi ; r-'Mrolling 
r:!i i Idrr-n .in triiw::; T<rior to adoid.i(j:i; r-'cr u i t i iig' ludiriw 
Lof; te r and adop t i pciren ts ; r;0 \. i fy i. ng t r i bn ] o f f i c La 1 
a).>ou t [>1. ci cr^non ts of "I nrl i ,in ci": i Id r< ■ n ; re cog i": i i; imi^ r, f f i" i ha ! 
cour i: () rdct r s r* m i"f • i ; :g cl] i Id W' - 1 1 ■ : i;- ■ i;a ; : ; ; / ' 'r; i .j ! 1 i (■•■,;:: i i , 
s h'j n^]'-"i r ' h; a!vi/'')r p r^ :^ -du i"' for Ind. i/ni <i.iy ^^lr■' .'Hid/'M fw:;!,'- 
f :a r • ^ f a e i. 1 i L i ^ ■ : ; ; . i n o r; p ' m.; i a 1 : : L. - 1 I' !' a : ; d / o i" f ; u t i • « i >■ ♦ i i p j ^ <, i ' 
for 1 lid ! aiis . 
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a;L1 ol: the nine special policies or procodurcjri v;ero favorL'cr"' 
by a majority of the respondents. However, on f^^ur of 
the nine provisions more state child welfare adrain is tra tors' 
replied negatively than af f irnati vely , and chi s^^^uare tests ^ 
indicated that the differences in response patterns between 
the state respondents and other respondents were statistically 
sinniEicant. Cpiiiments of: nany of the- state child welfare 
respondents indicated that tiiey felt that support of th.e 
special provisions would constitute favoritism for one 
r5u)'3group within their client constituencies. 

Respondents were also asked six open-ended qucstior.s about 
their perceptions of Iiidian child welfare problems and 
possible solutions to these problems. Nearly three-quarters 
of the respondents fej.t that child welfare services for 
Indians had improved in their communities over the last 
five years. Nearly half of these partially attributed 
improvements to mord' services or more staff.. About one- 
third said that the quality of services had im))roved, wliilo 
another tl^.ird felt that In.dians and tribes were now' more 
uwaro of or involved in cln.ld welfare. A final tiiird ciio..! 
increased awareness of Indian needs by service provi.ders 
and t'ne public as a reason .for improveuieiVc . 

Rosf-jonden ts v/ere almost eveivly dividcKl on the cjuestlon oi 
••/hetlior IncVians or non-Ind:.ans ;;ere cjcttin^j better' c'nild 
.'.;elfaro services. Tiiose who believed • "na t n(^n-Ind-lar:s w^.']^:• 
^'vttinq better services stated that Indians lacked awam n-.'; 
of services, that they wc^re relue-taiit to apL^lV ^^^J" servi.e--, 
that i/iaiV/ [iifli.ans- wer-- r.^note, from siMrvicf providers, airi 
l:!iat: tliero v.ms j ujmscI i.ct iona 1 confusion wliich m.^arU: that 
i::di/uis r. ' ce i v-'d. f^^wc-r and/oi' It-;:.; ( piu 1 i. t. y services. 
Tliose v;iio f- 1 t tlint Intli.ans r-'ceivtMi better servi.cc-v: iisiuilly 
^-::i.)ia ini-Mi th.i*; tliere wore more [)roqrams S[jec i. f ica 1 ly for 
.l:ifi:io/is tribal, BIA, and HIS. programs ) . 

VJhen ar-,k':d to deiujri.br-: th^- mnjor eh i id- ror) r j ng prol;b'm:; 
V,-^ri;iM Lndian familLes, many rM:;poiKV'ij I s cited i^ro))!-]..:; 
wliich'were fjnly indirectly related to child rearinc, such 
as ^alcohf:>] iran, uneinploynivMi t , economic [.rololems, hous] n«j 
pro!;bM.is, a:;d [)rejndiee. r)thiM.-s lueivtionrMl cnl tnral iwreb b 'i ;:: , 
siu'li a-, family (i i s i ; i f •■q I'a 1 1 ..iiv! rolo I eiur, nf ciiltin'al 
'eiutiKjv: Of .irl>Mh .id jiisti-.f-Mit, r^^Sj.r.ndei. I s li.;;t^vl spc^^'ilie 

]ri-r-arj nq prc)bL'-i.>s, :::jeh -i:.; d i.:^:!;^! i n^', wiri. 1^ 
T,,..iii^ i .,i;f .(T }-.b(^ lack of var.ioii:* r.e- rv.i. ctt^s ior 'I^dua:! fa:.u.li'-i 
, mrl -i r eh i 1 d i'*mi . 

■ 2 i, 0 



nost respondents felt that thtrre were unique factors relating 
CO Indian family life which should- be taken into consideration 
by service delivery systems. The three categories with 
the largest number 'of responses were all related to cultural 
factors — the extended family, unspecified cultural differences, 
and child-rearing patterns. 

A question which elicited somewhat similar responses asked 
if respondents had encountered different' problems in v/orking 
with Indian and non-Indian families. Again, cultural 
dxrferences, including the extended family and child-rearing 
patterns, were cited by large numbers of respondents. 
Problems of service delivery, including communications 
problems, reluctance of Indians to use service systems, 
and language barriers were also mentioned frequently. 

A final question asked respondents to list special Indian 
child welfare-related programs or approaches that they 
felt should be tried. Respondents most frequently mentioned 
the desirability of having more tribal or Indian-run 
programs, while increasing the size of the Indian staff 
was also felt to be highly desirable. Other respondents 
r,uggested either specific programs — such as group homes, 
namily counseling, educational programs, and juvenile court 
TDrograms — or changes in the existing service delivery system — 
such as policy and procedural changes be tter coordination 
among agencies, and improved staffing. 



PART 5 



HOUSEHOLD SURVEYS 



Two household surveys were ccnducted as an exploratory ctrort 
in indepth interviev/incj with Indian families. One purpose 
in undertaking the household surveys was to provide some 
balance, however limited, between the perceptions of agency 
personnel and the views of Indian parents. Another was to 
proviae a limited comparison between child welfare needs m 
an urban and _a_^uraj._ setting . The third:, purpose was to 
document some of the methodological problems involved in ^ 
attempting lengthy indepth interviewing with Indian responuent! 
in the two types of settings. 

Interviews focused on respondents' perceptions of problems 
they and other Indian families in their locales had m 
raising children, of formal and informal helping sources 
likely'to be used by Indian families in a variety of child- 
rplated situations, and attitudes towards formal comiTiunity 
resources. Respondents were also questioned about their 
perceptions of needed new child- and family-related services 
and of needed changes in existing programs and services- i-oi 
children nnd families. Demographic data about household 
composition, mobility, employment and income, and tribal 
affiliation were also collected. 

One survey was conducted with a sample o£ fifty Indian 
household^^ in the Uptown section of Chicago. The second .vas 
conducted with a sample of fifty Indian households from tnc 
Fort berthola Reservation in North Dakota. A quota sampling 
procedure was used in Fort Berthold, and a convenience sample 
was drawn in Chicago. The results of the Fort Berthold 
survey can be generalized to the Indian population on that 
reservation with a reasonable degree of confidence, but • 
because of sampling problems and difficulties in the aainmis- 
tratior of the survey at the Chicago site, it is not cicdi 
whether generalizations can be made from the Chicago sample^ 
to the Uptown Indian community as a whole (see the appenuix 
for L'urthcr discussion) . 



CHICAGO UPTOWN DATA SUMMARY 



Description of the Area 

Uptown is an area approximately eleven blocks wide and nine- 
teen blocks long (3/4 mile by Ih miles) on the north side of 
Chicago, about Ah miles north of the main downtown area. ' The ' 
1970 census reported approximately four thousand /Vmcrican 
Indians living in Uptown, but residents and some service 
providers believe the number of Indians is closer to twelve 
to sixteen thousand. 

The racial composition and backgrounds of Uptown residents 
are diverse, since blacks, Spanish-speaking persons, 
Orientals, southern Appalachian whites, and students, in 
addition- to Indians, live there. The area also contains 
many interracial couples. 

Uptown is a depressed neighborhood of small apartr.ent build- 
ings and -small shops, most of which have absentep owners. 
About one-third of the housing was torn down under urban 
rencv/al to make room for a junior college ever protests of 
the residents, and the' housing has not been replaced. Much 
of the population is transient, unemployment is high, and 
cherc arc a number of storefront day-labor offices. Klevatcd^, 
railway tracks run over the area. , ^, 

Several social services agencies are located in Uptown, and 
others have branch offices in or -near Uptown. There are two 
Indian centers in. the area (the American 'Indian Center and 
St. Augustine '- S Indian Center) , as v;eir a^ an Indian-run 
corarnunity organization (the Native American Committee) which 
recently added a foster care specialist, t.o its staff to 
develop Indian foster'' homes within the community- Hho 
Kdgewater-Uptown Mental Health Center operates a Native 
/'d-aerican Outpost for Uptown Indian residents'. There arc no 
specifically Indian-run or Indian- focused day care centers, 
group care homes, or emergency shelters. 

T^he North Area Office of the Illinois Department of Children's 
and Family Services provides .child welfare services to Uptown 
residents. Its service area Is larger than Uptov;n, but It 
encompasses Uptown in its eastern portion. Private non-Indian 
agencies most active in the area arc Catholic Charities and 
Unitcjd Cliarlties of Chicago. Two of thrj ijubllc ccl^ool:.: in 
the area (Goudy Elementary School and Senn High School) iiave 
branches which provide optional alternative education for 
Indian children. These are Owaiyawa for elementary school 
children and Little Big Horn for high school if tuclL-r. ts . 



The Chicago Uptown sample included fo^-seven households .* _ 
Of these forty-seven, half {twenty-four)\ were ftuclear^ families 
composed of children and their parents a^d/or stepparents 
in either recorded or common-law marriages. Slightly less 
than one-third (fourteen) were households with just one adult; 
of these, thirteen were mothers and their children, and one 
was a father and his children. The remaining nine households 
were examples of a variety of types of extended family 
relationships, six of which spanned three generations. 

Approximately three-fourths (thirty-five) of the respondents 
reported one, two, or three children in the hgm_e. Five was 
the maximum number of children in any household _ (see table 
3-12) In addition, approximately one-fifth (nine) of the 
households had children in out-of-horae living- situations . 
For these households the number of children both at home and 
out of the home and the type of out-of-home situation appear 
in table 3-13. Finally, two of the families (both were 
headed by females, and were* single-adult families) reported 
having foster children. In one instance all of the children 
in tho family were foster children biologically unrelatea to 
the respondent; in the other instance, the respondent had 
foster children in addition to her own children. One _ 
respondent reported adopting twins, in addition to having 
her own biological offspring. 



.*ln th- Chicago Uptown sample there was a high drop-out rate 
during'the course of the interviewing. Thirty-four o^ the 
original sample of forty-seven who agreed to be interviewed 
completed the entire interview. Consideration of mcthooo- 
loqical implications and hypotheses about the drop-out rate,., 
"appear in a later discussion section of this _ chapter . Hero 
it is important to note that the data analysis for each^ 
Question was based only on those persons who answered that 
question or, if they did not respond to a given question, wno 
answorr:d .sub.seciuen t questions. If people did not answer j. 
given question but did answer subsequent one;:, they wom. 
recorded as "no responses" for that question, and the was 
not decreased. Thus, the N for each question equals the 
number of; per-sons still in Lhe interviewing procei;;s at . i^-a _ 
time. 



TABLE 3-12 



rjUMBI^R OF CHILDKHN i:] Tlii-: HOMK* 
N = 47 



I-Jumbor of Children 
ill the Homo 


Number 
of 


and Percentacjo 
Respondon 




0 


3* * 




(')?. 




1 


12 




1!6''. 










2L':. 




• 3 


13 








4 


A 








s 






.1 IL 





*Pcrct-rit.-.iqe:; liave bnon roiindcfl and may not total exactly 100. 

**In th^\so ina^tancGS all children v;ere in out-of-iiomo living s i t-ua tions 
(S3CC table 3-13) . 



TABLE 3-13 



HOUSEHOiDS' WITH CHILDREM IN OUT-OF-IIOMK 
LIVING SITUATION.S 
N = 0 



Number of Children Number of Children Liv/inq Situation of 

Out -of the Homo " at: Home QijIrgJ"::ij5^r^-i^liiiI^gi: 



10 



0 ' BIA board inq school 

Each went into folate!" 
0 care at an "oarly aqo" 

0 . Fon ter iiome 

3 Placed for adoption 

One v;i tl: natural fat'nor, 
• one- wi qrrind]virenti;i ; 

1 _ o i i e p .1 a c ed i o r a d o ]> i o n 

W i t:h q rciivd] 'ai>"^nt:-; i n 
.1 Puerto Xioc; " ii.-ic- L : - 

nitely" 

uot indica tijd- 

2 ' Nol ,L ridi ca ted 
1 :]nt indie\it''d 



When all household members, both adylts and children, were 
included; none of the households had more than seven members. 
Almost one-half (t^^nty-two) had either four or five .members*, 
while seven had only two members. Respondents were persons ^ 
who considered themselves to have a primary care-~taking role' 
for the children in the household. Thirty-nine of the forty- 
seven respondents were between twenty and thirty-~nine years 
of age; only one was under twenty; and only one was over^ 
sixty. None were over seventy-four (see table 3-14). .In 
twelve instances respondents- indicated that one of the adults 
xn the household was non-Indian. In all of these instances - 
the female adult (mother or grandmother) was Indian' and the 
laale adult (father or grandfather) v/as non-Indian. Nine of 
these twelve, male adults were Caucasian, one was black, 
was Puerto Rican, and the last was black and Puerto Rican. 



TABLE 3-14 

hGES OF RESPONDENTS 
N = 47 



Ago Number and ' Percentage of KespondGnts 



15-19 


1 


2^7^ 


20-29 


20 


4 3-1 


30-39 


19 


40% 


40-49 


4 


9% 


50-59 


2 


4% 


60-74 


1 


2% 



Forty-two respondents answefeS*. questions regarding income :-and 
crap 1 oy me n t . ■ Their responses ind icated that in s i inhtly ov c r__ 
on c"- Fui If of the hou~seholds for v;hich data were provided 
(tv/enty- tv;o) at least one adult member v;as employed. Of thu 
twenty households v;here no employed adults v/ere reported , 
ten v/ere single-parent households , nine v/ere tvco-parent 
households, and one v/as an extended-family household. /vs 



can* be seen from table 3-15, the rate of nonemployment* in 
the single-adult households responding was approaching twice 
that in the two-parent households; in only three of the 
thirteen single-parent households responding to this question 
was the adult member employed » The lowest rate of nonemploy- 
ment v;as in the extended-family households, where only one 
of the' eight households responding reported' no employed adult 
members. 

•L'AHr.V: 3-15 



Type of 
Household 


Total Number 
of Households 
Responding to . 
the Question 


Number of 
Households 
with No Employed 
Adult Members 


. Rate of . * 
r.'one.Tipl o\^nont 


i 

j Two-parent 
j housciholds 


21 


9 


43^ 


1 

: Sincjlc-parcnt 
: households 


13 


10 


77'» 


i X 

1 Kxtendcd-f amily 
j riouiicl.olds 


B 


1 


131 



It should be noted that in almost- one-third of the tv/enty-tv;o 
households (seven) v;ith one or more members employed, one or 
more members of the household v;as reported to be en;ployed in 
human services-related job. Other jobs listed for men 
included repairman, bus driver, taxi driver, and day laborer. 
Other jobs listed for 'women included secretary, babysitter, 
and sales clerk. The adult comiposition of these households 
and their employment status appear in table 3-16. 



*ReiipondontG v;orc not asked whether or not they v;ere actively 
seeking v/ork. Therefore, wc use the 'term " nonemp] oyn:ont " 
rathou than " unci::ploym( :n t , " Gince we Jc) not knov; , v/he ther or 
not tlicLse people v;ere seekirKj v/ork. 



Composition 




Occupation 


Two-parent household 


iiu SDa nci : 
Wife: 


TYin*^t-r»l }io^1t*h fir^lfi v;o r k r 
foster care specialist for an 
Indian organization 


Two-parent household 


Husband : 
Wife: 


youth worker 
teacher ' s aide 


Two-parent household 


Husband : 
Wife: 


teacher ' s aide 

administrative assistant at an 


Two-parent household 


Husband : 
- • • Wife: 


skilled laborer 

pa r ap r o f e s s io n a 1 ca s o v;o r k u r 


Two-parent household 


iiusband : 
Wife.: 


welder 

teacher ' s . aide 


Two-parent household 


Husband: 
Wife: 


cable splicer 
teacher ' s aide 


Single-parent' female 
head of household 


Female 
Head: 


outreach- v;orker for an 
employment program 



Respondents were also questioned regarding their households' 
principal sources of income. Of the tv;enty-two households 
with an employed adult, fifteen (or approximately 68 percent) 
stated that salaries or wages were the principal source of 
income. 'One indicated that wages and Social Security benefits 
combined v;ere the principal sources of income, and si>: indi- 
cated that .wages in combination v;ith AFDC v;ere the principal 
sources of income. Principal sources of income for the 
households with no employed adults appear in table 3-17. It 
■should be noted that AFDC, either singly or in conibinat ion 
with, other sources, was cited by slightly oyer one-half of 
air respondents as a principal household .income source. 



» 
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WITH NO k:-;pi.(Dvkij adults 



Income Sources 


Number and Percentage of 


Respondent G 


AFDC 


15 


751 


AFDC and Soci"-'.! Security 


2 


10% 


Veteran's pension 


1 


5^ 


Educational stipend 


1 




No income 


1 


5'^ 



None of -the respondents reported having been in Chicago less 
than one year, and only eight had been there less than five 
years. Tv;o stated that they had lived in Chicago since 
birth, twenty-six indicated that they had been in Chicago 
more than ten years> and tv/clve said that they had been in 
Chicago between five and nine years. 

The reported residence patterns indicated considerable 
nobility v/ithin Chicago. All of the respondents had moved 
at least one time in the past five years, twenty had moved 
two or three times, twelve had moved four to six times, and 
two indicated that they had moved between seven and ten 
times in the past five years. 

Of the forty- four persons who responded to questioning about 
relatives in Chicago, eight reported having many relatives 
there, twenty- six said they had some but not many, and ten 
reported having no relatives in Chicago. Forty-six of the 
respondents indicated their tribal affiliations (see table 
3-18). While many tribes are represented, the large majority 
of the respondents are from tribes located in the Groat Lakes 
Pxegion of the country- 

2 ') 
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TAHM; 3-18 
TRIBAL APPILIA"!'] Or;S OF NKi^POriDIiMTS 



Tribe 


Number of Respondents 


Menominee 


o 


Chippewa 


o 


Navajo 


A 

*■! 


Po ttawa toiriie 


4 
** 


Winnebago 


A 
H 


Oneida 




Sioux 




Menominee/Oneida 


•> 


1 Ottawa/Chippewa 


2 


Winnebago/Sioi-Lx 


2 


Ar ikara 


1 


Blackf Get ' 


1 


1 Choctav/ 


1 


1 Cree 


1 


1 Mandan/Hidatsa 


1 


Ottav/a 


1 


t Ottav/a/Blackf eet - 


1 


Sacaton/Fox 


1 


[ v;iKr.oi;ac|o/Cli ippewa 


1 



Despite the extended length of time that most respondents 
reported living in Chicago, only six out of the forty-four 
who responded to questioning about their relationships v;ith 
reservations indicated that they did not maintain ties v;ith 
some reservation. Approximately three-fifths of the respon- 
dents (tv/enty-seven of forty-four) indicated that they 
returned to reservations for visits one or more times yearly. 
Six more stated that they returned to reservations to visit 
at least once every five years, and five indicated that, 
v;hile they did 'not visit personally, they maintained ties 
through letters after the return visits of other family 
members. 

Interviewers v;cre instructed to use nondirec tive , focused 
interviev;ing techniques in order to obtain inform.ation from 
respondents regarding their perceptions of the main problems 
faced by Indian families in Uptown i:^ r.i Lii^inq tii-.ir -l-; L Kirc n , 
as v;ell as their perceptions of where Uptown Indian, families 
would be most likely to turn for help if they were having a 
child-related problem^ they could not solve themselves, 

2/i 



Information was also sought regarding respondents' perceptions 
of -the attitudes of Indian families in Uptown towards the use 
of formal community resources. Each of these same areas of 
information was then sought from respondents regarding their 
own experiences, preferences, and attitudes. 

The responses to questioning regarding major problems faced 
by Uptown ■ Indian residents in general and by the respondents 
in particular in raising children in Uptown focused primarily 
on environmental factors indicative of poverty environments 
in general, on alcoholism, and on factors related to cultural 
changes associated with urban life. While there were minor 
differences in the frequencies with which certain problems 
were mentioned, there was a general congruence between v.'hat 
respondents said were the' major problems facing them in 
rearing their own children and in the major problems they 
perceived to be faciny other Indian families in Uptown (see 
tables 3-19 and 3-20). 

Responses to questioning regarding the respondents' percep- 
tions of where Indian families in the community would bo most 
likely to turn for help when they had a child-related problem 
thov could not solve themselves and where the respondents 
themselves would turn in similar circumstances were categorized 
according to various types of formal and informal helping 
sources (e.g., members of extended family, Indian organization 
or agency, and traditional public acjency) . V.'hile there v:ore 
slight variations in frequencies, the order from the most 
likely to the. least likely type of helping source v;as 
identical for the t\m areas of questioning (respondents' 
own likely behavior £ind their perceptions of other Uptoy.'n 
Indian residents' likely behavior). Responses for botn 
areas of questioning appear in table 3-21 and illustrate tnc 
extent to which the likelihood or preference of turning to an 
Indian organization or agency stands out over the likelihood 
or preference of turning to any other single type of helping 
source . 

VJithout specifying particular service providers or types of 
formal comiv>unity resources, resppndents were next asked about 
their perceptions of the attitudes of Uptown Indian families 
toward requesting and/or accepting help from formal community 
resources as well as their own attitudes toward requesting 
and/or accepting help. Responses to both areas of questioning 
appear in table 3-22. 

2 z 
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KT^.:.p^ )NDJ':rj'rs ' r'r:KCf-:i'T!\'N;; uv twy: main iKtjbi.KriL; 

i'ACLI.) BY UPTOUN TND I AN ! 'AM I 1. 1 LiS i N 





>-nd..-nL 
:;ponsc:; 


s: -11 

; f.^ b 




Problem 


N urn be 


r and Per^^entaqe 
Hon t ion i nq F.ac:h 


of Respondents 
Probl em . 


Insuf r'icient income, u n employ men t , 
and/cu' lack of ciecent-payi nq jobs 




I ^\ 




Aicf.'^l lo L ium 




1 I 


27':, 


L^ick r;f I'.eoi.led recreational pr oq rams 
.and other conrs tractive activities 
• for ciii J.ciren and youth 




1 1 




r-.a c i\ e i q hb'"j r hood e n v i r o timc' n t 

( : ; , q w crime; f e a r f C) r p hy r. i ca 1 
r.a:\.'ty;' neqativc Int" iuriKi'L: of 
" uiiv L rab le:.> " •.>n ciiil*.iren 

\ 

Poor iioa.:;:, !iq 




1.0 ' 




S< ;riOo L ; - roL L cms ( pre ;j ud i v.: o o f 
r. c no( I I ,>e r s o n n f. ' 1 and o the r 
5; tuden ts ; t rua ncy ) 








Cultural Gnanqe (difficulty 

adjustirvq to city life, to tlic 
absoiice of extended family, arid 
to otiicr racial qrou^^s) 




>> 




La c k o : nee d e d c h i Id ca y e f o r 
c h i hi r r> n of wo r k i. nq n a r n t s 




1 


7: 


La c k i d d t r a n .spo r t . 1 1:, i ■ n 




3 




l-'ami ly bre.ikup 








0 o n ' t k ; i n w/ N r ) r s : - ^ n e 




j:^ 




*T.i:H;-r inaJti:d-; i^.-spo!is'=»r; v/^m"*"; al.iov,' 


'd for 




],.-.r:c^.nU. 



r e» '< ) r t e(,l to.}:, i 1 mo r i; tlia n i 00 , 
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TAhl.K 3-20 

MAJOR PkOlU.I-:MS W'PORTl-.h BY RI'ISPOI.'DL m'S .IN 
RAI.SU;0 T!ll::lk OWN' CHIL.i-.lVl-N* 

Nr.mber of Rc:'>i'>oasof' : 5 2 



Numbor cxud RorceiiLiuje o: 
Mf^utioninq F.arh Pn 



Alcoholism in neicjhborhood or own 
fa.Ti i ly 

Lack of needed recreation in-oyram:: 
and' otiier conr.trucci ve activitioi; 
for cliLldron and youth 

Cultural ciiange (difficulty helpinq 
I children understand and adjust to 
i city life; conflictinq standards 
I of behavior between "ohi ways" and 

city v;ays and between older and 
i vounqer generations ; and lack of 

extended family for support ar.d 

advic'.i ) 

Insuf f i c i«in t tneorie , uneini> 1 oyr^irn l , 
and/or lack of d'N.'ont-i^ay i nq jobs 

Bad neighborhood envi roiim^^nt and/or 
dt-;iin-lu(Mit or proflel ir^qncnt 
b t J : 1 a V i o r o f ow !"i c i i i b i r cm ; 

roor hoasing 

rar.iiy breakup 



Lack\>:: ova: education and/or 
* d i : f ; c u 1 1 y :' i. n .i, rfa i r iq own ed uc a t i o n 
and beinq a parent simultaneously 

Lack of" needed child care while 
workinq and/or in' sciicol 

i , . -J e- k of ii e V' t_ ^ y^'^l IL'i ;! 0 ' il^J 'J^- 



N o problems 



9. 



20*:. 



Don 



know/ ::o r-spous' ' 



*Multipb 



re'.'jort-d r>'tal mor*.' t'san b.".'. 



:r tiU'S" qu 



ions ; t iu-r-i 'U-- 
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TABLr* -^-21 



HKLPLNC ro:)Kc:L:r; to which Rj-:sp'-..'Ni>!::NTS rki'OK'im-:d thky and otheps 

DPTOWN' JriDlAN I^E .UUKNTS COUM) MOST l/IKI-hY TURN 
FOR HELP WITH CHILD-Pd- LATI^D PROBLHMS* 





Respondents' Own Likely 


Respondents ' Perceptions 




Behavior 


of Other Uptown Indian 






Residents' Likely Behavior 




Number of Responden ts : 40 


Number of Respondents: 40 


Helping Sources 


Number of Responses: 43 


Number of Responses: 47 




Number a.nd Percentage 


Nun?bor and Percentage 




of Rest)ondent5 Mentioning 


of Res})ondent5 Mentioning 




Each Source 


Kach Source 



Indian organizatii.ons 
or agencies 

Members of oxt ended 
f am i 1 y 

Traditional public 
agencieij (e.g. , 
ywbi Lc a it] ; I^imily 
and Chi idren ' s 
Service) 

Friends, neighbors 

Church.- related 
orgariiza tion.s or 
personnel 

T ri b a 1 g c > v c :: i w.u ; t ; t 



15 



18'i 



18^ 
lO:. 



Don ' t know/r-jc3 jLjjjjXK^nse_^ 



7 



an 



15 



3B^ 



2 3*: 



7 
5 



IB" 
13*^. 

101 

18 'J. 



*Multi|0»^ resnonr.f^'S were allowed for these (jucs t i oi ir: 
rr-i >f jr" i ticM-il nior*' t.h,.in iOn. 



t horot'o! e , po re <»ti ^ag< 
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TAP 1-6 'i- 



KEi^PONDHNTr- ' ATTTTUIJIIS AND 'l.'KtvC'Kl'T IONS OK OTHKK [:PT()WN JNDIAN 
l^ESIDLiN'i'S • ATTITUD1-;S TOWARD Ki^lQUESTINC /ACOliPT 1 Nc; 
HELP FROM FORMAL COMMUNITY RESOURCES* . 









Attitudes 


f<espondont!S ' Ovs'n ALtituder^ 

Number of Respondents: 38 
Number of Responses: 46 


Respondents ' Perceptions 
of Attitude:i of Other 
Uptown Indian Residents 

Number of Respondents: 33 
Number of Responses: 4 5 


• 


Number and Percentage of 
Respondents Mentioning 
Each Attitude 


■ 

Number and Percentage of 
Respondents Mentioning 
Each Attitude 


Depends on the 
service provider 
and/or individua 1 

worker ■ ^5 29% 


7 1B^ . 

■ 



; Basically fearful 
:. and/or distrustful 

! 

I Basically willing 



I Basically wi]ling, 
! but don' t kru)w 
where to go 

Basically find s»'r~ 
viccr' not helpful 

f - 1 M ? : f..' r V i L ^ r r- q u e i ; t 

a stigma 



9 
G 



16^1 

11'"' 
11^ 



10 



Don' f 



r\ : K)w/No r c;j*j,M.;>n s e_ 



16^: 



G 

10 



*Mult:j; responses wero allowed for these questi-i^ 
perc^:nt.i']es report.sl totc^l nior^- than 



t i\i--r<--- 1 ny , 
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In answering questions .abouL various helping sources and 
attitudes toward the use of formal community " resources , most^ 
respondents made statements which .amplified or explained their, 
choices. The message which was communicated most frequently 
and emphatically was that there was a basic willingness to 
seek out and accept formal services if the helping source or 
service provider was an Indian organization or agency. The 
second most frequently made point was that attitudes of fear 
and mistrust usually arose when public welfare agencies were 
considered ag possible helping sources or service providers. 
In this regard a number of respondents expressed fear that 
seeking help for other. than a financial problem from a non- 
Indian public agency conld all too easily result in the loss 
of their children. 

Some typical comments which_accom.panied the various choices . 
are listed below: "^--^r::;^- ....... . 

Reactions to the use of an Indian organiza'tlon or ag.cncv : 

"Maybe they don't know where to go so the Indian centers 
are the place. to start asking questions." ||| . 

"Indians would automatically turn to other Indians first." 
"So I can have an Indian social worker." 

"They usually try to .help when white agencies don't try 
very hard." 

Reactions to the use of a non-Indian public agency : 

"I hate to go to public aid because they talk fast and 
loud so everybody hears your business. I go to St. 
Augustine's because they have an Indian staff." 

"V;ith big agencies like welfare I feel it's no use to _ 
try to ^jet help because they're so rude and make one feel 
like he's lying or cheating somebody to get on v;elfare." . 

Willingness to Use services but respondent did not know where 
to cjo for those services: 

"For my kids I'd v/ant to yet help, but: 1 don't know 
where I ' d go for sure--maybe I'd' start with the school." 

Attitude of stigma associated with accepting help: 

• "They're afraid to let others know their problems even 
though we know one another's business anyv;ay." 
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Respondents were also asked a series of- questions regarding 
their knowledge and/or perceptions of sources to whicn they 
might turn for help with specific child welfare and child 
welfare-related problems. For example, respondents were 
asked who they thought might be able to help an Indian family 
which wanted to adopt a child and what problems they thought 
an Indian family might have in trying to adopt a child. 
Tables 3-23 and 3-24 summarize responses according to typo o£ 
helping source and perceivea~~pi:^Qblem area. Of particular 
note is the high proportion {approxima-tely 41 percent) of 
the respondents who specifically stated they did not know 
where an Indian family could go to find help in adopting a 
child. Also notable is the high proportion of respondents 
who felt that income and housing standards and/or other 
material requirements were set at a level that Indian 
families could-not meet. Personal experience to support this 
feeling was offered by a respondent from the one adoptive 
family in the sample. This respondent commented that when the 
adoptive study was done, (the twin children they were adopting 
were then eight years old) the family was given a hard time 
because it could not meet certain state income and housing 
standards. However, the judge commented that he would make 
a "special consideration" since the children had been with 
the family since they were five weeks -oldT 



TABLE 3-23 

HELPING SOURCES PERCEIVED BY RESPONDENTS FOR 
INDIAN FPuMILIES V.'ANTING TO ADOPT* 

Number of Respondents: 37 
Nuir±)er of Responses: 39 





Number and Percentage of 


Respondents 


'Helping Sources 


Mentioning. Each S 


ource 


Indian organization or 
agency 


9 


24% 


Public v/olfaro 


9 




Private adoption agcncio:-: 


1 


3'i • * 


Legal aid attoriioy 


1 


3^ 


Don' t know 


15 


41*i 


Ko response 


4 


11^- 



*Multiple responses were allowed for thc^^e questions; therefore, percentages 
reported total more' than 100. 
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RI-Sl'ONDI.-NTS/ PERCEi'TlONS OF PROBLLiMS 
AN INDIAN FAMILY MTGMT HAVE 
IN ADOPTING A CHILD* 



Nuii\bor of Res 
Nuniber of Rc 
* * 


[^ondcnts 
sponses : 


3G 




Problems 




Number and Percentage of 
Respondents Mentioning 
Each Problem 


Inability to meet income 

and/or employmen t s ta ndards 


- 


13 


36% 


Inability to meet housing 
standards 




7 


19 ^ 


Inability to moot material 
standards (didn't specify 
v/na L. maueriai sLanaairus; 




.6 


17^ . 


•wouldn't know where to go or 
now to do it 




2 


6^ 


Prejudice of adoption agencies 




2 




Inability to afford a lawyer 




2 




t,ack of education of adoptive 
parents '"'^ 




1 




Religious background of adoptive 
parents 




1 


. . 3% 


Already having children 




1 


3'c 


No special problems 




2 




Don't know/No ro:5pons;c 




17 


4 7^ 



X 

*Multip]e responses were allowed for Lher.o quost-ionrs ; therefore, 
percenL.i' J ref^r^rt oX toi:al mr)re t-riar; 100. 



\ 
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Similar questions were askeii regardintj foster care. Table 
3-25 shows respondents' percf^ptions of helping sources for 
Indian families who want to become foster families, and 
table 3-26 summarizes respondents' perceptions of problems 
Indian families might have in becoming foster parents. 
Again, there was a relatively high proportion of respondents 
who specifically stated they did not know who would help an 
Indian family become . a foster family and who felt Indian 
families would have difficulty meeting material standards, 
particularly housing standards. Four respondents also 
mentioned that Indian persons v/ould probably have a. lack of 
confidence 'during the licensing process or that they would 
be afraid to try to get licensed. 

TABI..I-: . :i-2': ' 

ii^:I,i•L^:;; soukcks pk:'.v;l-;ivi:U! by' iu-SPO:.;!)i:.:J'i'.s. i--ok 
r.NDiAM t-'A.MiLii.'.s wAiri'ii:'; to biccoml; 

FOSTER L"/V-'..[I,.Ii;S* 

f]Mau3or of f-'.r.sponcioiit.s : 3/ 
;;uiuijot: of t-:-.'-.poii;;o:; : 37 



He'lpinq Sources 


Number and Percentage 
Mentioning Ka 


of Re5.-pondonts 
ch Source } 


Indian organization or 
agency 


12 


I 

32?. 1 

. . i 


Public welfare 


10 


21% 


Fajiiily and/or friends 


3 


8^ 


Don' *^ knew 


10 


271 


llo response 


0 


5^ 



*Percenta9Cs have been rounded and may not total exactly 100, 



TABLi: 3-26 



Ki-:srONDl::NTS ' PERCEPTIONS- OF I'ROBLirlMS AN INDIAN I'A:11LY 
MIGHT UAVK IN BL:CC:iMiNG A FOSTKR FAMILY* 

Number of ^Respondents : 34 
Number of Responses: 52 



Problems 


Number and Percentage 
Mentioning Kach 


of Respondents 
Problem 


Inability to meet hbusing 
s tandards 


10 




Inability to meet income 

and/ or employment standards 


B 




Caseworker's prejudice and/or 
lack of understanding of 
Indian culture 


13 




Indian family's lack (Df 

confidence during- licensing 
process and/or- fear of entering 
the process 




12% 


Wouldn't know where to go or 
how to do it 


3 


• 


Already having many children 


2 




Having 'commori-law marital status 






Fami ly ihs tabi li ty 


2 


6^ 


Religious background 


1 




hixc k o f ed uc a t i o n 


1 


3^ ' 


Don't know/t^o response 


14 


41^ ■ 



*Multiplc responi^os were allowed for thes'e questions; therefore, percentages 
report-'^fi total more tnan 100. 
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Coimnents accompanying the response of "Indian organization 
or agency" as a helping source fpr both prospective adopt jve 
and foster families convey the sense of perceiving such 
organizations as basic information and referral sources and 
as liaisons and/or advocates for Indian, families with 
established non-Indian agencies. Typical of the comments 
were: "This [an Indian organization J is where you would 
start asking questions"; and an Indian organization or agency 
would be "the starting place to find out where to go." 
Another respondent stated: 

An Indian organization or agency could act as the 
liaison arid a reference for the Indian family when 
■approaching the specific agency to request to be a 
foster family. This might help families that are 
stable families but can't quite meet the middle- 
class standards such as income, space, and marriage 
license . . 

The interview concluded with questions regarding what new 
child welfare and family- and child-related services 
respondents would like to see in the Uptown area, as well 
as what changes they would like to see in existing services 
■ and programs'. Table 3-27 presents these responses. Two 
things are particularly notev/orthy about the responses. 
The first is ' the emphasis on recreational programs.' ■ Tv/enty- 
two of the thirty-four respondents, mentioned a need for mtire 
and better recreational programs and other constructive . 
activities for Uptown children and youth. The -second is 
the emphasis on Indian-run programs whose specific purpose 
is service provision for -Indians. Twenty-eight of the ; 
■fifty-nine responses regarding hew services and changes in 
existing services 'explicitly stipulated the desire for 
Indian control and, focus, in addition to whateyer service' 
area was being recoirar.ended . 
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TABLE 3-27 

RESPONDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF NEEDED NEW CHILD WELFARE 
Alio FAMILY- AND CHILD-RELATED SERVICES AND NEEDED 
CHANGES IN EXISTING PROGRAMS FOR UPTOWN INDIANS* 

Number of Respondents: 34 
Number of Responses: 59 









. Number and Percentage 


of Respondents 


Changes 






Mentioning Each 


Problem 


Recreational and other constructive activities for children and 


youth 


22 




I. 


More and better recreational programs and facilities 


(1^ 






2. 


Indian-run and -staffed recreational^progroms for 










Indian children and teenagers (6) • 








3. 


After-school programs (3) 








4. 


Indian cultural programs* (1) 








Out-of-home care ' 




II 


32% • 


1. 


More Indian foster homes '(4) 








2. 


Group home for Indian adolescents -{2) 








3? . 


Emergency shelter for small children (2) 








,4, 


Indian-run child placement center (1) 








6. 


"More helpful guidance" for Indian foster parents (IJ 








6. 


More foster homes (1) 








Day care 






8 


24% 


1. 


Indian-run day care center for Indian children (4) 








2. 


Subsidized day care for students and working mothgrs 










whose income is slightly above poverty level (3) 








3. 


More day care centers (1) 








Ind ian-orientod programs; service area not specified 




r 
J 


15'* 


1. 


"A plac^ for Indiana" (3) 










Agency for Indians only (1) 








3. 


Indian-ran program;i for Indians (1) 








Changes 


in policies of non-Indian agencies 




5 




1. 


More Indian workers at biq agencies (1) 








2. 


Get rid of prejudiced workers \\) 








^• 


More sensitivity to Indians (1) «. 








4. 


"More courtesy during first steps of getting involved 










with a white agency" (1) 








5. 


Provide information to Indians on thj?ir rights and on 










.services available to them (1) 








Better public transportation 






i,\ 


Programs 


for alcoholic and neglecting p.irentis 




T 


t'l * 


Programs 


in "parenting" for yourK/ mothers 




I 


:\ i. 


Ton ' t know 









•Multiple responses were ailowe<J'for thorn.' (I'JC'; t i onr. ; hhorcfore; p^Tc^^ntaqe-n roported to^.il more than 1^ 
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FORT BERTIIOLD DATA SU^L^1ARY 



Description of the Area 

The Fort Borthold Reservation, which is located in Worth 
Dakota, is the home of the Mandan, Arikara, and Ilidatsa 
tribes of the Northern Plains. The tribes, known as the 
"Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthold Reservation," 
are a federal corporation chartered under the Indian Reorgani 
zatior. Act of 1934. Currently the population consists of 
approxiraately three thousand persons. The total land base 
of' the reservation includes 980,500 acres, and extends into 
five counties of the state. 

In 1952, the federal government dammed the Missouri River in 
order to create the Garrison Reservoir on the reservation, 
which caused dissension and social upheaval for persons 
rosidiiv-i op. the reservation since 90 percent of tl~iO 
residents were forced to move and change their living 
patterns. Families and communities were dispersed, necesni- 
tatmcj thr> establishment of new com.muni ties , and more 
recently requiring the building of federal low-cost clu-tered 
housing. Mev/ patterns of living in close pro.ximity to others 
rather ''than in the lew-density patterns' traditional in rural 
life, have caused add i t ional _ f ami 1 ial and social problc:-.;;u for 
reservaticn''rosidents . 

•^gc'-.cies located on the reservation which provide soci.il. 
services are the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Indian lioalti: 
Service, and tribal organizations. The BIA has headquarters 
in '-'ev Tov.-n, the seat of the tribal government, and sub- ■ 
agencies at three other locations on the reservation whuTe 
social s"rvices are provided by indigenous social service 
aides. The IHS operates one full-time clinic and holds elm: 
hours one day per week in three other communities. While 
ther- is no hospital on the reservation, IHS contracts wich 
private hosoital facilities off the reservation tor cart- 
for Fort Berthold residents. The tribe operates an alconcli: 
and drug abuse prograi:;, including a federally fmar.c-d ' ^ 
detoxification center. Further service;: for dlcor.ol-r.vl a f...-e 
prcbleins, sucli as Alateen. and Alanon, are run by a tribal 
/.Icoholic:;, Anonymous (A. A.) group. Leaal ;:,ervi,c.':; on tii-^ 
reservation include a lay advocate program witnm t:;.. tr::.-.!, 
court M-.'stcr,. and the liorth l.)..kota hcgal Si, rv i ci:;: pregrir. 

r.- i : ; a j uvr li .i 1 .... ■.'uurt v;LLhin tiif; Lrib,.! court r,yr.!.:a ,::;a 
a ^p(■.^•La] jM.vr.r.ilo ollici^r in tli- IrlA I'ol l.h.'i-,..rl-i.:r:r. r . i.'a' 

care is r,roviuou by the Fort p.c:)-Lhold Child Dovolopr.>..i.t 
Center, which operates two c-anters on the reservation. 
this tir.e there arc no group jare Cacilition on the i:.:r,>-xva 
tion. ... 



The main social service providers which furnish services to 
the reservation -but are located off the reservation are the 
five county offices of the Social Service Board of North 
Dakota and three affiliated regional social service centers, 
which primarily provide consultative services, evaluations, 
and referrals . A mental health center with headquarters off 
the reservation provides services on the reservation once a 
week. Some children from Fort Berthold attend public schools 
off the reservation, and these schools are predominantly 
non-Indian. Those children who attend schools on the 
reservation attend public schools which utilize BIA 
personnel and v;hich are more oriented tov/ard Indian culture. 



Survey Finding s ^ 

Fifty households were included in the Fort Berthold sample. 
Of those fifty, nearly half (twenty- three ) were nuclear 
families composed of children and their parents. Seven were 
households with single parents (all mothers) and their 
children. Approximately one-third (sixteen) of the house- 
hiolds v/cre composed of families v;hich spanned three genera- 
tions; two more were families composed of grandparents and 
their minor cjrandcliildren . The remaining two households 
were composed of two sets of married adults and their 
children. In these instances, the women were related to 
each other. 

Tv;en ty-sevcn of the fifty respondents reported one, two, . 
or three children under eighteen in the home, w^hile fifteen 
had four or five children. The maximum number of children 
in any houseliold was eight (see table 3-28). In addition, 
five of the fifty households had children in out-of-home 
living situations. For those households the number of 
chilaren at home and out of home appear in table 3-29. 
In only one instance was the out-of-home living situation 
described: in that instance it was a foster care placement. 
i:onc of the respondents at Fort Berthold indicated having 
unrelated foster or adoptive children in their homes. 
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NI'XP,1:H ok oh I i.,UKr-,N IN THi:; iVXAE 



Number of Children Number and Percentage of 
in the Home Respondents 



0 


0 


o^ 


1 


4 


ox 


2 


8 


16^ 


3 


15 


30% 


4 


8 


161 


5 


7 


14% 


6 


4 


81 


7 


2 


41 


8 


2 


41 



I'li ^'H 



LI" 



:;uinL.-.'i of Chi-ldic-n ::u:uL.jr otf Children 



Approxxi;iaLely Liirue- f our thii oi; Liv- housuliold:^ (Lh.irt.;, 
had brjtv;cun four and seven rcr.heri:^, including; adult?; 
children. Oiu-fiCth had betv.'eori oicji^t and clevun n.^-r 
and one household v/as coiuposed of fourteen perr^ons.-. 



family included a mother, father, seven minor children, 
four children over eighteen, and one grandchild. Thirty- 
four of the fifty respondents were between twenty and forty- 
nine years of age, and ten were between fifty and fifty- 
nine.' Six were over sixty, and none was under twenty 
(see table 3-30) . Only four of the fifty respondents indi- 
cated that one of the adults in the household was non- 
Indian. In three of these instances the male adult was 
Indian and the female was non-Indian. 



TABLE 3-30 

AGES OF RESPONDENTS 
N = 50 



Ago 


Nujnber and Percentage 


of Respondents 


20-29 


11 


22% 


30-39 


12 


24^ 


40-49 


11 




50-59 


10 


201 


60-74 


G 


12% 



Forty-six respondents answered questions regarding incomG 
and employment. In slightly over one-half of l:h»' households 
(twenty-seven) at least one adult member was en, .oycd. Of 
the nineteen households reporting no employed adults, three 
v;ere single-parent households, seven were tv;o-parent house- 
holds, and nine were extended- family households. As can 
be seen in table 3-31, the rate of nonemployment ranged 
from a low of 2 6 percent for two-parent households to a 
high of 75 percent for extended-family households. 





Number of Ror.|o; 






Type of 
Household 


Total Number of 
Households Respond- 
ing to Question 


NUITlb(T of 

Households v;ith 
No Employed 


Rate of 

No n eino 1 o o n t 


Two-parent 
households 


27 


7 


.26% 


Single-parent 
households 


7 


3 




Ex t e nd ed - f an i 1 y 
hcuGcholds 


12 


9 


7 5 



In sixteen of the tv/enty-soven households v;ith at least one 
enployeci adult, one or more members of the household v/oro 
reported to be employed by federal agencies (usually thr. 
BIA) or tribal organi::a tions . The male members of house- 
holds were . employed as BIA road maintenance cre.v.miembor s , 
BIA tribal policemen, tribal officials, Community Health 
Representatives (CIIRs) , and Community Action Program (CAi'j 
v/orkers- V/omicn were employed as clerical workers, police 
dispatchers. Comprehensive Emiploymen. Training Act (CLTA) 
workers, typists, and social service aides . 

Other men listed their jobs as: elevator manager, rancher, 
farm laborer, ambulance driver, pipeliner, and carpet layer. 
Other women listed their jobs as: nursing home worker, d.iy 
care supervisor, teacher's aide, teacher, motel w^orker, 
maintenance worker, and waitress. 

Kes[:ondents were also asked about their households' princii::il 
'sources of i'lCome. Of the twen ty-.suvcn household:.; with an 
employL:d adult oightecMi or over, jpijrox ima lely tw(3-Lhirdi; 
listed salaries, wages, and/or income from se 1 f -employii'.' : 
as their principal sources of income. Nine indicated that 
a combination of wacios and b- ^nef i ts-^such ns AF DC , Soc ; d 1 
Security, blA CLjnurai Assistance, vl; tc:i: jn ' s pe-ns ion , 1 A 
re ti). e'H.en I- , and ui.em: ; 1 tr/r^ej: L "^h'MiL :" 1 1 !:--w.u; { li« • pr i \ i 

:L^;t.; '..'f •(>;•' . !'ri:.i'i[>M s^ii'^'-'S < > ! i i :< * o - 

h.ouseiiolds with no uii-ployed adults ai^i^ear in trible 
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It should be noted that AFDC or AP'DC in combination with 
other sources was cited by eilmost three-fourths of all 
respondents as a principal household income source. 

TABLK 3-22 

WITH NO EMPLOYHD ADULTS* 
NuiTiber of Renijondonts : 1^^ 



Income Sources 


NumJber and Percentage 
of Respondents 


AFDC - 


TT— ' 

6 


32% 


AFDC and Social Security Benefits 


6 


32^ 


EIA General Assistance 


3 


ib'i 


Social Security Benefits 'and Income 
from Land Lealse 


2 


ll^ 


Ur;employment Bene fits 


I 




AFDC ai:d Veteran's Benefits 


1 


5^ 



^Percentages have been rounded and may not total exactly 100. 



Forty of the fifty respondents (80 percent) reported that 
they had lived on the Fort Berthold Reservation since birth, 
while six had lived there for ten years or more. Of the 
^remaining four, one respondent had resided on the reservation 
from five to nine years and three had resided there for less 
than tv;o years. The reported residence patterns also indi- 
cated that very little mobility occurred within the reserva- 
tion. Approximately three- fourths of respondents (thirty- 
five) had not moved in the past five years; ten had movod 
once; and four had had two to throe changes in residency. 
Only one respondent indicated four to six moves in the last 
five years. 

Of tno forty- five persons who responcied to ques tioninfj 
about relatives, most (forty of forty-five) reoorted having 
many relatives on the Fort Berthold Reservation\ Throe of 
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the five who indicated that they had few or no relatives 
were non-Indians married to Indians. Tribal affiliations 
were identified by fifty respondents. All respondents 
except one were from one or some combination of ^ the Three 
Affiliated Tribes of the Fort Berthcid Reservation (Mandan, 
Hidatsa, and Arikara) . 

VThen questioned about the major problems Fort ^Berthold 
""famlTTes—hBd--^^^ chj^dren , respondents 

emphasized alcoholism and probrems~or-dif--f iGivl±ie_s.^_co^i^ 
parental roles, such as disciplmo problems, child neglect, 
illegitimacy, and a lack of adequate preparation for 
parenting. Although economic factors were also mentioned 
frequently, environmental problems related to living in 
clustered public housing on the reservation were listed by 
even more respondents. When^/questioned on. their own 
problems in child rearing, respondents identified insuffi- 
cient income and alcoholism as their most frequent areas 
of difficulty. Several persons related alcoholism problems 
in., their own families, no the crowded living conditions 
and lack of personal privacy- in clustered public housing. 
Lack of supervision and discipline for youth by both 
families and community agencies, such as law enforcement 
bodies, were also frequently identified and were often 
described as being closely related Lo housing probleras. 

v;hile there were differences in the frequency with v/hich 
certain child-rearing problems v;ere mentioned, generally 
respondents saw ' the same major problems as other Fort 
Bertiiold families (see tables 3-33 and 3-34). 



TABLE 3-33 



MAJOR PROBLEMS REPORTED BY RESPONDENTS 
IN RAISING THEIR OWN CHILDREN* 

Number of Respondents: 50 
Number of Responses: 66 



"Problems — — ... 


Number and Percentage 
Mentioning Each 


of Respondents 
Problem 


Insufficient income, unemployment, 
and/or lack of decent-paylny jobs 


11 


22% 


Alcoholism 
t (in community: 2) 
(in own family: 7) 


9 


18% 


Family problems (breakup; tensions 
within families) 


6 


12% 


Lack of needed recreational programs 
and other constructive activities 
for children and youth 


5 


10% 


School problems (prejudice of school 
personnel and other students; truancy) 


5 


10% 


Discipline problems at home and in 
community 


5 


10% 


Cultural change (difficulties between 
generations; adjustment to modern 
world ) 


3 


6% 


Bad neighborhood environment and/or 
delinquent or predelinquent behavior 
of own children 


2 


4% 


Poor housing (too 'close; inadequate) 


2 


4% 


Lack of needed child care while working 
and/or in school 


2 


^% 


Lack of own education and/or 
self- development 


2 


4% 


No problems' now but anticipate some 
as children grow older 


7 


14% 


No problems 


7 


14% 



♦Multiple responses were allowed for these questions; therefore, percentages 
reported total more than 100. 
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rO- SPONDKNTS ' PIi:RCEPT10MS 01- THf-: MAIN PROBLt-MS i'ACF.D HY 
PORT Bii:RTHOLD FAMILIES Ii^ RAISING THEIR CIlILDRi-K* 

N'mnb-:; L' of Kenpondeii I.:' : .50 



Problems 



Number and Porccntaqe of 
Re spo nd cuts M c n t ion i ny 
Each Problem 



AlcohqJ-ism" 

Problems with parentinq (too permissive; 
lax discipline; child neglect; ille- 
gitimacy; no preparation for roles) 

Bad neighborhood environment and/or 
delinquent, predelinquent behavior 

Irisuf f icienl: incomt? , unemployment , 
aiid/or jack of decent-paying jobr. 

'school problems (prejudice of school 
per;.^onnel and o the r*' :i tudents ; truancy ) 

Lacr: of recreation programs and otiier 
constructive activities for ciU Ldren 
and youth 

Cultural changes (di f f.ra-ences br-twecui 
cjerir^ra t.i ons ; di f f icul ti es ad justing 
to r^odern world) 

F am i i y r > r ob 1 e;n s ( br e a k u p ; t e n s i o i ; s ) ' 

Lack of adc:quate medical and coun:;':I ing 
f ac i 1 i t i(..'S 

r<o prijbiemr. 

IjOIj' t,. 1. : - 

^KaLtiiU*' r ' ■. ;'f t )ti.;i -s .il hiw-.-d I'.iV tii' 

•percentages rof.orled t.otal morf.- tj^an 10' 



— 2^- 



ir, 



10 



5H':-, 



212 



Respondents' perceptions of where families on the Fort 
Berthold Reservation would be most likely to go for help 
when they had child-related problems and where respondents 
themselves would turn in similar circumstances were 
categorized according to various types of formal and informal 
helping sources. Bureau of Indian Affairs social services 
agencies and subunits were combined with Indian Health ' 
Service sources (e.g., clinic, Community Health Representa- 
tives, and IHS doctor or psychiatrist) into a category 
called federal agencies . " This category of helping 
sources received the highest percentage of responses in both 
areas of questioning (i.e., own likely behavior and perceived 
likely behavior of others) ; within this category -approximately 
75 percent of the responses referred to BIA social services 
and 25 percent to IHS personnel and facilities (see table 
3-35). 

— -T^H^i— gxea±:£si__dj^^rence in reported own likely behavior and 
perceived likely befiaATior^^o-f-o-feher s-_o,c_ciir the category 

of church-related organizations or personnel. Only 6 " 

percent of the respondents mentioned this category of agencies 
as a likely helping source for others, v;hile 22 percent 
mentioned it as a likely helping source for themselves. 
Several of these respondents reported having close personal 
relationships with a specific priest who was very active on 
the reservation. Law enforcement agencies and personnel--- 
such as tribal and BIA police, a BIA juvenile officer, and 
the tribal court — were reported as a resource in both areas 
of questioning. However, more respondents viewed them as 
likely resources for themselves. Tribal government .and 
other ^.tribally run organizations and programs were the most 
infrequently mentioned helping sources in both areas|bf 
response. 

Without specifying pa'rticular service providers or types of 
formal community resources, responderits were asked their 
perceptions of the attitudes of other Fort Berthold families 
toward requesting and/or accepting help from formal community 
resources as well as their ov;n attitudes toward requesting 
and/or accepting help. Responses to both areas of questioning 
appear in table' 3-36. 

Most respondents expanded on their responses to questions 
^ about helping sources and attitudes tov/ard the use of formal 
community resources . While the majority of respondents (58 
percent) indicated that they v;ould be willing to seek help, 
some felt that their willingness v;ould depend on the service 
provider or on the individual social worker , since some 
agencies and workers within agencies were more accessible 
and responsive to Indians than others. Many of thosg^ 
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TABLE 3-35 

HELPING SOURCES TO WHICH RESPONDENTS REPORTED THEY AND OTHER 
FORT BERTH^W^SIDENTS WOULD BE MOST LIKELY TO TURN 
FOR HELP WITH CHILD-RELATED PROBLEMS* 



Helping S.ources 


Respondents* Own Likely 
Behavior. 

Number of Respondents: 50 
Number of Responses: 56 


Respondents* Perceptions of Other 
Fort Berthold Residents* 
Likely Behavior 
Number of Respondents: 50 
Number* Of Responses: 66 




Number and Percentage of 
Respondents Mentioning 
Each Source 


Number and Percentage of 
Respondents Mentioning 
Each Source 


Federal agencies 
(BIA; IHS) 




13 26% 


27 54% 


, Church-related 
organizations 
____p_£ personnel 




11 22% 


3 6% 


Extended family 




10 20% - 


12 24% 


Traditional non- 
Indian agencies 
(county and state 
welfare and social 
services; schools; 
private agencies) 


9 18% 


9 18% 


Law y enforcement 
agencies or per- 
sonnel (police; 
courts; juvenile 
officer) 


3 C.% 


6 12% 


Friends/neighbors 




2 4% 


3 6% 


Tribal government 
(council) 




1 ' 2% 


3 6% 


Other tribally run 
organizations or 
agencies (A. A. ; 

A 1 nnn \ 


1 2% 


1 2% 


Nowhere to turn 




3 '6% 


2 4% 


Wouldn* t go for 
services 




3 6% 





*Multiple responses were allowed for those questions; therefore, percentages ropor 
total more than 100. , 

2 4 1 
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TABLE 3-36 

RESPONDENTS' OWN ATTITUDES AND PERCEPTIONS OF OTHER FORT BERTHOLD 
RESIDENTS' ATTITUDES TOWARD REQUESTING/ACCEPTING 
- HELP . FROM FORMAL COMMUNITY RESOURCES* 





Respondents ' Own 
Attitudes 




Respondents' Perceptions of 
Attitudes of Other Fort 
Berthold Residents 


Attitudes 


Number of Respondents: 
Number of Responses: 


50' 
53 


Number of Respondents: :60 
Number of Responses: 57 




Number and Percentage of 
Respondents Mentioning 
Each Attitude 


Number and Percentage of 
Respondents Mentioning 
Each Attitude 



Basically willing 

Depends on the service 

individual worker 

Basically find 

services not helpful 

Basically fearful 
and/or distrustful 

Basically willing 
but don't know 
where to go 

See service request 
and/or usage as a 
stigma - 



29 



58% 



-16%'- 



12% 



10% 



18 



11 



6% 



2% 



36% 



12% 



16% 



22% 



12% 



8% 



Don't know/No response 



1 



2% 



8% 



♦Multiple responses were allowed for these questions; therefore, percentages 
reported total more than 100. 
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respondents who indicated their own attitudes towards seek- 
'ing help also had a basic icLiv or distrust of'- all formal 
agencies .which was often based on the potential loss of 
privacy which might occur when personal inf orma tion , was 
revealed, to service providers in a small community seen as 
prone to gossip. 

A sample of typical comments accompanying various responses 
fellows : . 

Basically willing to use services: 

"V^hen need it will try and get it from any agency.". 

"If it will help the kids, I'll go find it." 

Depends on the service provider and/or individual worker: 

"I am willing to accept help if I find no other way 
and I feel the social worker is understanding." 

"BIA and lllS never do any follov/up." 

"Indian people v/on't go to t'ne county, go to the CIA." 

"Won't go to the mental health center 'cause there ai.e 
v;hi tes there . " - ' 



Attitudes of fear and distrust of agencie s: 

"V/ouldn' t trust anyone in the community i.ecau^-o it':"; 
too small . " ■ \ 

"Most people don ' t' knew, how to keep tilings they hea:- 
to themselves . " 

"Counselors in the conj-nunity are disloyal and- not. 
qualified . " ■ 

"It has to be person- to-person contact, not: just a 
paiaphlet to read, and desigiuited Lliv.es dr(' a 
problem; not used to appoin tmer. ts . " 

i'lespondcn t:3 v/ere-aiso asked a scric:-; c.) i. cii^^iit ic:;i.-5; r-oi^V' • : : . i 
their knowledge and/or perceptions of tiie sourc^jii 1 o >:^iZ.c:. 
tiioy i;ii^::t Lui'n lor lielp with ii;i''-;c i : ■.'l.il'. v/oliare- 
relatud'^situations. Tables 3-37 ana 3-3::: icic!ai.^y thei: 



fo?^?Sr? Ber^L^HT''i'° ^^'^^'^^ ^^^^ l^^^^Y problems 

Thi l.l B^^thold families v;anting to be^come adoptive parents 
The data reveal that almost one-fourth of the respondents 

dentrc^uld'So "^^^^ Berth^rjesi- " " 

inS^SaSd h.? • ^^^P adopting a child. Of those who 
sSuice An is,?? so^jces a number . listed more than one • 
source. An equal number of respondents (34 percent) cited 

ni^l.VJMG' SOURCES PKRCKIVED BY kKSi 'ONDKNTS FOi< 

FOkT Bi-RTIIOLO FyUllLIi-J3 WANTINC; 'i'O ADOPT* - , " 

Nambor of Hc;3ponduni :^ ; ^() 
• [iiiiiib'M- of K';.;ponS: 's ; 



Helping Sources 


Number and PerctL'ntage 
Mentioning Each 


of Respondents 
Source 


Tribal government 
Tribal courts (13) 
Tribal legal cervices (2) 
Tribal council (2) 


17 


3-1 -i 


EIA 


17 


341 


County/state sources 


9 


181 


Church-related 
organizations/personnel 


2 


i\ % 


Friends 


1 


21 


Don' t knov/ 


12 







^Multiple responses were allowed for these questions; therefore, percL 
total n.oro than 100. -i-^^-^,, j^er^c 



enLagej 



vui,ib'-r of ;-.spoi;..:.^iit::.;: 



Number and P.^rcentayo of M^:c:4.-n.ir..t. 



L-inploymci it- l ar.'iards 

Kanuly .in^.tabillty (marital 
, wroblem.; al^rc.ho lism ; nualta 
uroblcius) 

■n ;.b: li ::y i-o d.^aL -vm t:h 
'addLtvoivil. rr-;rons.ibi LlUko;^ 



15 



2 1^ 
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Similar questions v/ere aske^.i regarding foi3ter care. Table 
3-39 shows respondents' perceptions of helping sources for 
Fort Berthold families v;ho might want to become foster 
families/ ^nd table 3-40 summarizes respondents' perceptions 
of problems Fort Berthold families might have in becoming 
foster parent's. Respondents indicated that at Fort Berthold 
persons; would most likely go' to BIA social services when they 
wanted to become foster parents. Over one-third of the 
respondents indicated that there, would be-no anticipated 
problems should they want to become Soster* parents , while of 
those who m^entioned problems, 18"^percent indicated that 
family instability and alcoholism would be significant 
problems for Fort Berthold families vjishing to become foster 
parents . 
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concluded with questioning regarding what new 
and family^^"^r^-e4^iid;^ela ted services respondents 
see at Fort Ber tholdT^'a^^^s^wUJ,^^^ what changes 
they wouLd like to see in existing servicesand-p^ 
Table 3-41 presents these responses. It should be noEud-— thaj: 
of those respondents who desired changes half (50 percent) 
mentioned the need for better recreational programs and 
facilities on the reservation and almost one-fourth (22 
percent) indicated that programs designed to meet the specific 
needs of youth~~sucA as employment programs, vocational 
training, summer work programs, 4-H clubs, and Alateen 
programs--were needed. It should be not.ed 
fourth of the respondents stated that 
with existing programs on the 
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over one- 
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A small percentage of respondents (10 percent) stated that 
they felt changes were needed in the attitudes of Fort Berthold 
residents themselves ra ther than in programs or services. 
The range of these responses varied. Some respondents felt 
that people needed to be more, sure of themselves, while others 
were disturbed by the dependence of residents on community 
resources. Typical of the conTnu.-nts of this subgroup of 
respondents v/ere: 

"The real problems that face families are in their own 
ways of training-^' they are not firm and sure." ■ 



■ should take 'people off" welfare to force them to 
make i t on their own' and care for their children, 
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RKSPOMDLNTS' PliRCKPTIONS Oi- HLiKO NlliW CHILH WKLFAKK Ar;:) 
FAMILY- AND CHXl>D-i^Ji:L/ViI::L; SllRVJCIlIi AND NLKDliD CiiAu'oL:^ 
IN EXISTING PROGRAMS rOR FORT BFRTHOl.L» lU-SIuFNTS* 

Numboi; of iavspondontr, : r:>0 
Number of RespomierD: 93 



Noodcd New Services or Chancfes 
in Existing Programs 



Better recreational programs and 
facilities ■ 

Ejmployment ar\d/or vocational 

programs for youth (4-H; :.iummor 
work programs; voc:ational traiitiny; 
employment' opportunities) 
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opi-or- tunic Los for all r-.-'orva t Lor 
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Bettor coord i n^i t ion and. availability 
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Stricter law unforcomc-nt 
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SUMMARY 



f 

Two small household surveys were conducted in the Uptown 
section of Chicago and on the Fort Berthold Reservation in 
North Dakota. (A discussion of the methodological and 
practical problems encountered in conducting these household 
surveys, as well as suggestions for conducting such surveys 
in the future, can be found. in the appendix.) 

While it is not possible to generalize from the Fort Berthold 
and Uptown samples to all reservations and all urban Indian 
communities, comparisons be tween ., thesd samples may suggest 
some of the ways in which reservation and urban Indian 
communities differ, and for that reason comparisons arc made 
here. 

While there were certain similarities in the demographic 
cliaracteristics of the two samples (e.g., approximately one- 
half of the households at both sites were composed of nuclear 
families, sligntly under one-half of the households at both 
sites had no employed adults, and approximately one-third of 
the households with at least one employed adult at both sites 
also received one or mDre trans for payments , there were also 
many differences between them. For example, the Fort Berthold 
sample was typified by fewer single-parent" households , more 
extended-family households, more children per household, and 
older . "caretakers" of children. More^Uptown -families, reported 
havir^g children in out-of-home living situations, and more 
^households m Chicago included a non-Indian spouse or- other 
adult. '* • 

Nonemployment rates were far higher for the extended families 
at Fort Berthold,. than for the Chicago extended families, and 
they were higher for the Chicago single-parent families than 
for tl^e Fort Berthold single-parent families. AFDC was 
mentioned by almost three-fourths of the Fort Berthold respon- 
dents as a principal household income source, compared to 
being a principal income ■ source for only slightly over one- 
^half of the Chicago respondents. 

MobiliCy from off .the roscrvat-.ion to the r.^nerva t i on aiu.1 
mobj 1 i ty within the rcserva t ion wore: very low for tlie Fort 
l^erthold sample. The Chicago sample was more mobile, although 
it was less mobile than night have been hypothosi7.Gd with^ 
respect to the length, of time respondents had, live-J in Chicago 
Only eigh. t respondents had lived in Chicago less than five 
/ears, and none had lived there less than one year. Tr.ere 
v;as considerable mobility within Chicago itself. As far as 
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relatives were concerned, the Fort Berthold sample reported 
having many more relatives on the Fort Berthold Reservation 
than the Uptown residents reported having in Chicago;^ 

With few exceptions respondents at both sites mentioned that 
similar problems faced Indian families in raising >their 
children. Alcoholism in the community and/or in the family, 
economic and employment problems, lack of needed recreational 
and other programs for youth, and an undesirable neighborhood 
environment were the most frequently mentioned problem areas . • 
Uptown respondents also cited the difficulties they had had 
in adjusting to cultural changes when moving from reservations 
to the city, while several Fort Berthold respondents mentioned 
family problems, which they attributed to cultural changes 
affecting lifestyles within the ' reser \/'a t ion . 

When 'asked Where they and Indian families in their community • ' 
would be most likely to tur'n for help with any child-rola ted 
problem they could not solve themselves, Uptown respondents 
most often mentioned Indian organizations or agencies (either , 
direct service providers or,* more often, Indian organiza tiions 
which provide information, referral, and advocacy services) . 
Fort Berthold respondents most often mentioned federal agencies 
specifically serving Indians (BIA and HIS). 

Attitudes toward the use of formal community*' resources varied 
between the two sites. A majority of the Fort BertliOld 
respondents^ stated they were basically willing to use formal 
community resources, compared to Uptown respondents, whoso 
most • frequent response was t'nat their willincinoss to use 
services depended upon the service provider or individual 
v/orker. Many Chicago respondents expressed a wil lingness to 
use Indian organization or agency services but. a reluctance 
to seek services from non-Indian agencies, l^ecause of fear 
and distrust and/or because of a feeling that such services 
were not likely to bo hcflpful. 

Yhcn asked what new or improv^ed family- and child-related 
services they thought were needed 'in their areas, respondents 
at both sites most frequently mentioned recreational programs 
and activities. Day care facilities were- also mentioned' 
frequently by respondents at both sites. The primary dirCerence 
in perceived service area needs between the sites was tliat many 
Uptown respondents mentioned various needs related to out-of- 
home care of Indian children, while the Fort Berthold rc^i^on- 
dents cited Lhe need for various vocational and emi) loyir.cn t- 
reiatod programs for 'cribal youtii. A last ma j or . d i f f or eriv. j 
was that almost one-half of the Chicago respondents specified 
a pre fere nee for Indian- run and Indiaii-sta f Cod procirams 
(without rosporrt to service area ) , vjh i lc:i at Fort BerLhoid, viioro 
almost all social svl'vicq po'niionno 1. aro Indians, very i t -w 
respondents mentioned this stipulation. 
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Chapter 4 

PLACEMENTS OF INDIAN CHILDREN WITH NON-INDIAN FAMILIES 



The issue in the field of Indian child welfare which has 
received the most public attention in recent years is the 
large number of placements of Indian children with non- 
Indian adoptive and foster families. Twenty, years acjo 
Indian children were regarded as "hard to place." The 
evidence now shows clearly that extraordinarily large numbers 
of Indian children have been removed from their homes and/ 
placed with non-Indian families and that Indian children are 
very much in demand by adoptive parents. 

This .placement of Indian children in non-Indian homes has 
come under broad attack in recent years. Numerous tribes 
have passed resolutions' condemning the. practice and v/arning 
county social workers not to come to reservations with the 
purpose of removing children to of f -reservation foster and 
adoptive homes. The Senate Couimittoe on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Subconmii ttee on Indian AfL^iirs, held two dayc^: of 
hearings in April 1974, in which the practice of placing 
Indian children in non-Indian homes was again bitterly 
assaulted.- 

Our field and mail research did not include a thorough 
invostiqation of the volume and consequences of tr^ansracial 
placements of Indian children. Wo do feel confident; however, 
that at the sites we visited there is an increasing awareness 
on the part of courts, agencies, and social workers that 
Indians disapprove strongly of the practice of making place-, 
inents v;ith non-Indian, families off the reservation and that 
many agencies and individuals ■ havo" become reluctant to make 
such placements . 

Part i of this chapter discusses the volume and the impact, 
on Indian children of out-of-home placements with non-Indian 
families and is based on materials cjathered in our' review of 
the published and unpublished literature on Indian child 
v/elfare. This chapter also includes case studies of four 
programs which place Indian" ch i Idron in foster and adoptive 
homes." These case studies, are br»sod on interviews with 
urogram staff and on documents provided by these programs. 

The first program, the Indian :'f:;ideriL I'l acemenL Program of 
the Church of Jesus Christ o.f L.it tor-day Saints (L.D.S. or 
Mormon Church), is the largest .jrivately run program in the 
field of Indian child welfare. livery year it places over 
two thousand Indian children in foster homes of non-Indian 
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L.D.S. church members. The objectives of the program ar.:^ to 
enable Indian youth to attend public school systuiuL; 'anci to 
teach them religious values. 



The second and third studies are of adoption proDcct^:'> 
supported by the Bureau of. Indian Affairs. The Adoption 

-Resource Exchange of North "America (ARENA) has boon operated 
for almost twenty years by the Child Welfare League ot: 
America. It i's an adoption clearinghouse .which assirU.s 
local agencies in making adoptive placements. For ir.any 
vears, the goal of the project was to place Indian ch.il.dren 
in ndn-Indian homes. This policy has now' changed to tavov 

.adoption by Indian' parents , and the case study exariinos tlio 
extent to which the new policy has been implemented. 

The Indian Adoption Project of the Jewish FaiaLly and ChLldren 
Service in Phoenix is a new project which takes' a d.il ierent 
approach in placing Indian children in adoptive hornet. it 
is .perhaps the first project, in the country established 
specifically to recruit Indian adoptive parents. It prov.uies 
direct adoption services, with casework provid-d by on 
Indian with' a Master's degree in Social Work (M.S.W.). 

Vhe Native American family and Children's Serv.ico c^f 
Minnoaoolis, the subject of the fourth case .study, i.s unlike 
-the three preceding projects in that it iras been devrvlo;)-.-.: 
uy nonprofessionals within the Indian community. It iMi: ^ 
. been very successful in recruitincj radian fos'ter hor.u.-s ana 
In providinq ot'ner services, but it has been in^abLe to 
obtain sufficient financial support to become a l2evj]K:>_;e 
child-placing agency. 

Tnere are many other significant i)roqrams wiuc-h^ de^.:erv- 
(Hiual consideration wLth the four studxed here;; la ar.oi.:.. r 
■report puelished by this project,, a- chapter i:^ devotud to 
describing several programs operated by trabai cover nments 
or bv urban iiidian organizations . * 



*S^!e \:\ l-n :-;lau ;h^:'-r, l/^;:^ i.'^ ^ ^^1 V:- • i. :a i > : 

the Li tera ture (txav/er : University OL i:n:-MVc^r, 
r^eieoTcn and "i5eve loiMUvn t , I97h), ciMptei- m. 



PART 1 

THE VOLUME AND IMPACT OF PLACEMENTS* 
THE VOLUME OF PLACEMENTS 



Although there has been no widely accepted national study of . 
this problem, most estimates ifidicate that the number of 
Indian children in out-of-home placements has been extremely 
high. A 1962^BIA study of children' whose foster care was 
paid for by the BIA estimated a rate of placement double that 
for non-Indian children.^ 

During the 1974 Senate -hearings on Indian child, welfare several 
speakers presented statistics on the numbers of Indian 
children in placement. Dr". James Shore. of Oregon s,tated 
that 28 per.cent of the youth under age eighteen of ' -the 
Confederated Tribes- of t^ie Warm Springs/ Reservation in 
Oregon were ^in placement, several years^'earlier • Thirty-four 
percent of these were in foster care /placement by the state, 
21 percent were in boarding schools,/ and the iTema'inder were 
in other off-reservation homes or in tribal fosteri homes. 

A published article by Dr. Joseph' Wcstermcyer/ which was 
entered into the., record, reports' statistics from a Minnesota 
study conducted between 1969 and 1971, which found that "the 
rate of -foster placement and s^tate guardianship fpr Indian 
children ran- 20 to 80 times that for majority chi/ldren in 
all counties studied."'* ' _ .j 

Several speakers at the hearings also referred to statistics 
estimated by" the Americaa Association on Indian Affairs, Inc. 
(AAIA) , which were entered into the record. The! AAIA es tima tes 
indicate that one out of every eight Indian children in 
Minnesota was in an adoptive home and that Indian children 
were placed in foster homes at a rate 4 to 5 times higher 
than non-Indian children in Minnesota; 2.6 .times higher in 
Arizona; 15.7 times. higher in South Dakota; and; 9.6 times 
higher in V/ashinqton. • • 



^Much of what follows is taken directly from Ellen L. Slaughter, 
Indian Child W e lfare:. . A Revie w oC th e Litaraturc (Denver: 
University of Denver, Center for Social Research and Develop- 
ment, 1976), chapter 6. 
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ThesG figures are based .on a number of assumptions, however, 
and have come under some cri|-.icism. But even if the AM/, 
figures are too high, it does seem clear that tne number ol. 
out-of-home' Dlacements of Indian children is still extra- _ 
ordinarily ikrge. A letter from the Minnesota Department: oi: 
Public Welfare to the Chicago Regional DHEW of f ice . states : 

FAAIAT assumes that the average age of Indian . _ 
children placed for adoption is three to four 
months; that all Indian children adopted are 
adopted by non-Indian f ami 1 ies ; ■ and that all' 
of the Indian, children adopted in Minnesota were 
born in Minnesota. None of the' above assumptions • 
are valid; thus the conclusions from these invalid 
assumptions, \Nfhich are asserted as facts, are 
inaccurate and portray a false picture of what 
' is actually happening to Minnesota's Indian 
children. " ' 



'L'he- lottr.r goes^on to point out that 45 percei^t of all 
adoptions of Indian children in Minnesota between 196b. anu 
1974 were of children who were brought into Minnesota i;or 
the purpose of adoption, mostly from -Canada . ' 

■ ' . ■ '■• / 

A memorandura'from the BIA Billings Area Director to ■ the 
commissioner of Indian Affairs, BIA, agrees with che ..v.-vln 
estimate that "in Montana Indian children are placea in 
Loster homes at a rate ten times the national average. _ 
However, he disputes the AAIA estimate that 9u percent or . 
foster care "placements in .Montana are of Indian .hilca. . . 
The memorandum cites state figures as of January 1 97 3 Li.a I . , 
approximately 30^perceht of foster care placements maae b,^ 
the state are of Indian children. If BIA foster care placo- 
.nents are included, the percentage rises to .4 percent Inui. 
If olacem.ents in BIA boarding schools and boarding dormi.oii 
for\^30cial reasons 'are added, together with placements by^ 
the Indian Placement Program of the Church ol: Josus -^'"^^ 
c5f Latter-dav Saints and other cases involving .mdian child' 
vyno are living away from" iiomo but ar,. not in foster ^caro ^c. r 
in a boarding' school, then Indian children account cor i..S 
pr.rcent of all out-of-home placements m Montana a.s o. 



REASONS FOR OUT-OF-IIOME PLACP^MCNTS 



Several reasons have been" suggested for the high volume of 
'ou t-of-home placements of Indian children. First of all, 
for many years, placements in BIA boarding schools and' 
missionary schools and placements in white foster homes 
combined with BIA or public school education seemed to raany 
people to be deliberate devices 'for encouraging Indian 
children to assimilate into Anglo society. Second, t-he lack 
of preventive and supportive ser vices on reserva tions and^ in 
.urban Indian communities contributes to the high placement 
rates.. Third, the high rate of alcohol abuse among Indians 
.has also caused social workers to remove Indian children 
from their homes in disproportionate numbers. For example,- 
Dr. James Shore reported that alcohol abuse was the primary 
• cause for child removal in 95 percent of the cases on the 
v;arm Springs Reservation.^ 

Some witnesses at the Senate hearings attributed the high , / 
placement rates for Indians to the application of cultvirdlLy 
biased standards in judging whether or -not an Indian -child 
'should be removed from his or her -home. William Byler of 
the PiAlA stated that the persons responsible for making 
decisions about child neglect may not be equipped by their 
professional training to decide whether ,or not .a child is 
suffering emotional damage at home, in spite of conditions 
v/hich might indicate neglec't in an Anglo middle-class home. 
For example, Indian children are given a great deal more 
responsibility than is common in Anglo culture. Tliey may 
play farther from home unsupervised by an adult (although, 
older children are usually responsible for the younger 
ones).^^ Dr. Joseph Westermeyer also found that in^ Minnesota . 
parents leaving young ■ children in the. care of eight- or ten- 
year-old children were charged with abandonment . ^ 

Several witnesses at the hearings testified to another cause 
of high out-of-home. placement rates of Indian childten--~the 
failure of officials to' follow proper legal procedures in 

. cases ' involving the removal of Indian children , thus taking . 
advantage of Indi«an parents who v;ere not aware of their 
rights. ^ A number of v;itnesses at the hearihgs were Indian 

. people who had lost custody of their childrGn, and their 
t(?stimony indicated substantial abuses of proper legal 

-procedures. These parents were often unaware of their 
,righu3 and were not informed of theni, and they were not 
■fjiven adequate advice or^lecjal assistance at the time when • 
they, lost custody of their children.^'' 
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Drs. Mindell and Gurwitt testified to anoliher cause for the 
removal of Indian children: 

The decision to remove a child from his pai:cnts 
is often. made by poorly trained federal and state 
.agency personnel and without the parents' under- 
standing their rights, e.g./^ whete they may 
voluntarily waive their parental rights without 
understanding the implications 

Although social 'workers cannot remove a child 'from a home 
without a^ court order, Bertram Hirsch of the AAIA noted that 
in the tribal courts the Indian parent usually does not have 
a professional attorney and may be unable to counteract the 
professional knowledge of the social worker through -c-rJ3ss-_ 
examination. ^ .Dr. Gurwitt stjated at tl^c ■ hear ings that "the • 
child has had nolftdvocate in court to rej^resent his interests, 
nor in most cases, [have] his parents."^ ^ Dr. Carl Mindell 
indicated that courts usually take the word of the welfare 
worker more readily than the word of the parents. 

THE IMPACT OF REMOVING CHILDREN EROM TliElR HOMES 



An important issue with rccjard to the placement of Indian 
children is the effect of placement on both thc^ childron^and 
the family. VJestermeyer found .in Minnesota tliat "when the 
children were taken away by a social acjoncy, the Indian 
coup]e split up immediately or soon afterwards (no exceptions 
to this were encountered by the authors or, reported by 
informants)."'^''' A witness at the hearings from Pino RiUgo, 
South Dakota reported, on the basis of a survey on the 
Rosebud Reservation, that "I found most of the people are^ 
concerned about the Indian chi Idren , ^l^ut it seems to n\c like 
once an Indian family loses a ciiild, they <.;ivc up." Dr.^ 
Shore testified, "Once placement of tshe children has been ^ 
initiated, Indian parents often wi thdraw , bocomo * depressed 
and begin or resume intensive drinking."''' 

A 1970 BIA workshO[j on "Social Services [nr iMrLints of 
Children in I'.rjardiruj Schools" roportoci: - — - _ — 

I^-soarch in^licates th(j dooj- of a chilli'- 
Ijeqinn i.o clor.c .behind him v.'hc:n ti" I^'-f'^'r, houu-: 
und tiiriL it' wo ^re ciCjLn-; -to ho- i I ri:ii i 1 i ^^'^ v;e 
must get^ our foot in that door to pi-cjvent its 
closincf. once there has been a bi-oak in a 
' parent-child r e la t ionsiiip that' i:e] .iLionsiii;-^ 
i,^^ difficult to loestablish . ^ 
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NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS IN NON-JNDIAN HOMES 



Witnesses testifying at the Senate hearings on Indian child 
welfare generally agreed that large numbers of Inddan children 
are placed in non-Indian foster or adoptive homes. 
Wesfcermeyer found that in Minnesota in 1969 of over seven 
hundred., foster homes caring for Indian children, only two 
had an Indian parent, although, in his testimony at tl.e 
hearings he stated that more Indian foster homes have been 
recruited since 1969 .'-^' An evaluation of the Seattle Alternative 
to Foster Care project states that a 1974 survey of placements 
of Indian children in Washington found that 114 of 1^9^^ 
children (72 percent) were placed in non-Indian homes." ^ 

A 1962 BIA study (available only in draft form) of children 
in BlA-supervised foster care found that "over half of the 
foster mothers were Indian, over two-fifths of the foster 
fathers." The percentages were somewhat lower for children 
whose supervision was shared by the BIA and the ^state or 
county welfare department.^''' DIA's 1972 follow-up ntudy 
found Irdian parents in about 65 percent of the BIA-suporv x sod 
cas.os.^'^ It should be noted that the figures for 19G2 and 
1972 are not comparable, as the 1962 study asked about 
mothers and fathers separately,^ while the 1972 study asked 
for combified figures for Indian parents. 

Indian children- placed for adoption have also frequently 
been adopted by non-Indian families. A witness at the. 
hearings cited * statistics from the Tripp .County (South 
iyako\a) Welfare Department that show that from 1967 through^ 
1974,' 898 Indian children were adopted, 354 by Indian families 
and >544 by non-Indian families.-'^'' Partly because of the 
*decrc?asing numbers of Anglo children available for adoption 
and changing attitudes toward ijiterracial adoptions*; the 
demand for Indian children has increased dramatically.* 

The Child. Welfare League also conducted a survey in 1966 of 
ninety' public -and voluntary agencies in states having large 
Indian populations. They found that 696 children of "Indian - 
extraction" were placed with Caucasian couples 14 with 
■Indian' couples , 32 with Indian-Caucasian couples, an(j one 
with a Mexican-Indian course. The roriiainLlor were [placed 
with riegro;, Mcs-rican , or Or ion ta 1 "coup les . ' 



IMPACT OF PLACEMENTS V-JITh' NOM-INDIAN FAMIl.1ES 



The results of placements of Indian children in non-Indian 
homes have become of grave concern for many Indian people 
and also for non-Indian people who work with them, especially 
•psychiatrists', psychologists, and social workers. One 
concern is that Indian cultures arc being destroyed by this 
practice since so many Indian children are not learning 
Indian ways'. A typical Indian v.iew was expressed by Mrs.. 
Phyllis Fast Wolf, an Oneida living in the Uptown area ol 
Chicago: "Thinkiijg .. Indian is a way of life and I think that 
those children'' should have an opportunity to learn our _ 
heritage and set of values This concern was also ■ expressed 

by a number of witnesses at the Senate hearings; tor example, 
one witness labeled the pattern of placements as "another 
form of that systematic foirm of genocide."-''' 

The second aspect of: the placement of Indian children in 

non-Indian hom.es that is of concern ,is the psychological 
•damage to the children that may result. As one author v/r.itos, 

vheri children, are placed away from the reservation, they .<iC.u 
" breaking ties not only with parents and siblings but also 

with friends, relatives, community, culture,, and everything 
'miliar "" Several of the psychia tr is us. who. tes ti . lec; at 

th- he'arings also reported ..on the ill effects sufieroc: by 

children removed from, their homes and placed m untamiiiai. 
■ Gnvironmcnts. .While' this issue is. not ■specific to p acor.R-nt:: 
" Of- .Indian, children, it is o:-:accrba ted by the cultural 

■differences expenenc-ed by the -Indian cnild placed in. a non 

Ind'ian home . " ■ 

an Indian child ' Is" placed in a non-indian home while ho 
.is still a baby, problems may arise m later years, particular 1, 
during adolescence. Dr. Westermeyer testified that the^ ■ 
adolesceh^ts and adults- ho had seen in his practice had .een 
"raised with a white cultural and social identity , tlu.n, ^ 
"during adbioscence they found that society was not to gi-an. 
then., the- white identity that tl,ey had." Tl>cy oncounterod 
thisJiden^itv problem through pressures Tom wliite pai.cnt.. 
on their children not. to-^iaLe fhe Indian ch i id ren , cor^.-M c.oi ^ 
namo-calling, ..nd diflicui..y . ;bi.a in i.ng loh::: ana credit. 
Tlic problem was compounded toy the lack ol lud.ian i..ec. ; 

groMp and 'family to support tiu: Indian chi dren in .In. .. .nt 
criA- Mel f.w,p:;on, another wi.tnesr, and a tribal ^.miu..\uan 

akima i.ndiaM Nation, ::t.it..'d: "They Literally :;u'- 



trie 



when uhey discover that Liv.-j r physical appearance i.o.. 
tiiat of their adopted r-ronts. . . The wondermen t _ a ... i . 
soarch" for true identity is crucial r:iv.\ probably, .'. 



never completed-" • The evaluation of the Alternative to 
Foster Care project in Seattio states that placements of 
Indian children in non-Indiaii homes "regardless of their 
quality, pose serious questions regarding the degree of 
ethnic identification possible for children so placed, and 
the effect oi ethnic identification on general iden.tity 
formation . " 

In 1960 SRS (Diii:W) funded a research project to measure the 
success of transracial adoptions of Indian children under 
the ARENA [vrojoct, v;hich is described in detail in part 3 
of thir. chcU)ter., The research^ a t temp ted to study the .charac 
'teristics of a san^plo of adopting couples and to learn more 
about the oxpoi- iences of the fam.ilies and children during a 
fivo-yoar period after^ the placemen ts . ^ 

T:;o nwjLhodolbqy of^ the study v/as to interview the adoptive 
parenLF. in live annual j.n terviews . - The childreji v;ere rated 
Uavid i'.in.shel, the author of the study, on the basis of 
Lnf or::i'i L iori provided by parents on a number of physical and 
btjha'.' i :m 1. <;'ir;i:'acLer i-s tics . Fanshol rof^orts that 53 percent 

LiiL- chi. Mr'.Pi v.Tfo shov;inij f >rob 1 cmh- f i.-oc: au j us tir.cn ts , 25 
: :(';-'.-. I, v.- ..:hrn-; iu^i adequate, ad ] u:; Liiion Is , <\nd LI [^orcei^t 
wv-r-* .'T',- i i:.; iu.iicK}d a^i ] us tr.ion ts to tlieir adoi^tive faiiij.iios 
;:;ibiv' 4 - i ) . !lov/ever, with L-c-^Mrd to the issues of the 
!.s/tj;iO*! ::- : i ^* ^li ii.pact of id'-in t i ty"" con 1 i c t s , it should" be 
noc.^..: v.i.a^ cjI the 'children wove still o i^reschoo] ci'.je. 



: ' : ; : : ,^ : ■.; ; • ! : a . i a t ■ i _ i y /''^a i la ^: rou: - 

:. !:;t. <j: vaioi;., wiic;n tdioy were iast seen, w'et'e' just 
• ;<Lfu LU.: r.c:\\':^()L. vvo know ^ that at such a young 'age 
:-/.;:-;t ci^i.ldron v/ill appear to he adjusting within a 
r. lat i. Ly normal range. Greater differentiation 
•ill ;n.> v:-:pr'C( ou whrm tho children are older and 
.iloiiJ in their schL/^d. ca.rcc i:s . *^ '* 

ThL-r-:- : or- ' , 1 :\ oia-o]" to ascertain tlva long-run success of 
t r/t:is:'.ic i : J ido[ > t i ons of In.fian childi-en, an additional 
] i • ; V/ - ' J : ■ . ■ : I ; 1 y \ i Id b e n e d ed . 

I9G0s, many tribes started to take 
jr:t jr.p, t (, forbiti -t" erscu' va t ion placements as 

: ',ri.'ir (.>p]j(js i i r)n l:o tlie high numiber of^ 
' i\ ;v -n- : i- . i.an f ii.. i 1 i ^-s . I n 1074 , tlie Na tiouci 1 
' . ■ i . ♦ : 1 . I r i 1 i , I MS ( : .< *A 1 ) p. ] s:U'(J a rL'So.lu I i on 
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There is a serious crisis in social services to 
Indian families and children resulting in: - 

1. Placement of Indian children, in non-Indian 
foster homes 

2. Adoption of Indian children by non-Indian 
parents 

3. Eroding of traditional life and custom and 
eventual breakdov/n of Indian family life 

4. Absence of supporliive services to the family 
as it experiences problems in daily living ^ ^ 



THE L.D.S. iNDlAM STUDENT PLACEMENT PaOGK/-\5-1 



The- Indian Student Placement Procjrani of the Churcli of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints i'3 unprecedented in the history 
of Indian education. Through the foster placement by Latter 
day Saints of Indian children in the homes of church members 
the program provides public s chool ■ education in a family^ 
and community setting which is predominantly non-Indian and 
reinforces the teachings of the church. 

The program currently affects the lives '^of approximately 
two thousand students and their families.' The students 
represent at least fifty different tribal communities m 
the United States and Canada, with the Navajo Nation m 
the Southwest contributing the ovorvjhelming majority of 
participants . " ^ 

Despite the age of the program and its unusual feature o.' 
providing education through fioster i)iaccment, few studios 
iiavc been made of the program, and very little is known 
about it-s eCft;cts ui..on the students, the natural pai..:nts, 
and Indian comr.iuni tics . In the li-tei:aturo about t;K, pro ra- 
it is difficult to separate fact from fiction, churcli 
Viropacranda from an ticliurch propaganda, and opinion iroia 
views based upoji experience and research. 

Through a review and analysis of the history, current 
oocrations, and effects of the. program, this case stuuy 
-ill at-tcmt.t to clarify the role of the Indian Student 
Placement Program in Indian oduca t ion and point triu 
to fruitful discussion of the issu^^s it raises. Thi::; 
is ba^jed primarily on two theses (one by a former dir^'Ctor 
oE t'-r. nro-jram) , an Intervicv; wifn thf current director 
of tno pro'.ram, and K-amphlets published lor participant:; 
in tin", nrogi-'am. 



OP If. I:!;: AH!i ill, STOP',' nl-' THE P i:' ;OI-'Ai 
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,ri<'.'ur, oC tho Indian i^tudor.t P l.-icvi;;-- 1 L i'irograr. 

o f .Mfurmon bo I "i i ' 

about American Indians. Th-so boli.ofs ston. [rcM. Lho i^: 
of Mori;-,on, "a scrip tar...- considered by tno Cnurch to 



only "no undoflrs tood within tho contoxl 
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a history of Indian people, "''^ and -are found in the story 
of Lehi who, about 600 B.C., received a warning from the ^ 
Lord to leave Israel before its destruction. Lehi*j=5 party ^5 
journeyed to the ocean where they built a ship and sailed 
for "a promised land," the New World. After their arrival, 
Lehi died and the Nephites, who were descendants of his good 
sons, Nephi and Sam, separated themselves northward from 
the Lamanites, v;ho v;ere descendants of his bad sons, Laman 
and Lemuel. .The Lamanites were later curbed by the Loijd 
v;ith darkened skin. The Nephites and Lamanites fought' 
for thousci..ds of years, except for .a period netwcen 34 
A^D. to^abo.ut 200 A.D.. when Christ appeared among them 
to preach and prg^anize the church. Finally, the Lamanites 
destroyed all the .Nephites', except Moroni, Son of Horinpn, 
who preserved the Scriptures on metal plates, not to^ 



revealed again until there aro^e in the world a prophet 
worthy 'of imparting their message to mankind. These y/.ere 
the plates found by Joseph Smitl^ near Palmyra,' New Yc^rk 
and translated in^o the Book of Mormon . ^ jf 

7vs desconciants of the Lamanires, present-day Indiar^ are 
an integral part of Ilormon theology. Tlieir redeimption is 
part of the religious calling of the f aithf ul . / Lamani to 
redemption attracts hundreds of young- Mormons, ^o'work m 
Indian coiiw.uni tics in North and South America 
missions for the church. 



on two-year 



In 1947 three Navajo girls, wliose parents worljed as migrant 
sugar beet harvesters, asked for and recci vec^/ permiss ion 
to'^Gtav with Mormon f^imilies in Rici^fiold, U^.ah and go to 
school^. Over the next twenty years these initial placements 
gradually developed into a full-fledged placement program 

During the early years, the role of the church involved 
helning Ricliiield familie's locate "boarding homos" for the 
rjrowin^:-' nAai;^.er of Indian students wanting to get an 
education.^' At the time, arrangements between the "boarding 
f^-lmilies" and the natural parents were informal. Sometimes, 
V.he children simply moved in; at other times, the "boarding 
parents" went to the homes of t!^e natural parents to arrange 
to hplp the children. VJhen and where they could, church 
aiithorities found "boarding homes" in Utah, Southern California, 
and Ororon. 

In July of 10^)4, the First Prt-^ i doncy and Lho Council of 
n:Velve Apostles turned tlioso "inrorinal matters" into an 
official chnrc:h proqram and r^laoetl it under tiie d i rorf. Lou 
of an Ir.di.i)! Conjwi t tec^ , headed I// Apor^tle Spcnc^er Is;. Kimball. 
In the following years, many of: Liio wt?ak(n: features oi 
t-ht- program \;ore refined anci hrouciht into com) >! ianc=:.: with 
s-at- .laws govorning child custculy and foster i.)lacoment. 
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In the early years virtually no records were kept on the 
number of Indian students in Mormon homos. Later, however, 
key church officials from this period, 
and Miles Jensen, estimated the number 
basis as f ollov/s : 



such as Golden Buchanan 
on a year-to-year 



1947- 
1948- 
1949- 
1950" 
1951" 
1952- 
1953- 



•1948 
•1949 
•1950 
•1951 
•1952 
•1953 
•1954 



/ 



3 . 

9 
21 
30 
40 
55 
68 



As t>he number of ^Indian student placoiiients in Utah homes 
increased, questions about the Ic^jality of these "boarding 
homes" came to the attention* of tiie Bureau o^ Services foi^ 
Children of the Utah Department of: Pul:>lic V;elfare, which 
v;as responsible for foster care placemcntii: in the state. 
The directo'r of the bureau expressed concern over the 
"boarding homes" to the general president of the church 'r. 
R'olief Society c.rgani zat ion , a nonprofit corporation holding 
a state-issued license to place minor c'nildren in foster 
care. 

This ,e:-:chango pron[itod a series of meetings out of whi.cPi 
came a legal, foster care placement policy lor the i)rogra:.i. ^ 
Administratively, the program v;as placed under the jsuijor v.i ifjn 
of the Relief Society. Jointly, the j^j^-cs iciv--n t.. oi' ! iu.- ReLi'.-f 
Society and tne director of the program established critc 



to meet state standards in licensing foster homes, and 
also developed a voluntary legal consent agreem.ent, to 
be signed by the natural parents and representatives of 
the Relief Society. This agreement gave permission to 
the program to act in tlie best interests of the child. 
Other features of the program also emerged at tl'iis timtj. 
Selection criteria required that tiie pros[i<jc tive students 
be mcirJ)cr!; of the church, .of school age (at least six yea 
old at the tini'-), and ol iuNallar/ li'.Jivl and 'nody. Sr^eciai 
cons id'jra t ion v/ar. to be g.i.veii tfj \,hrjr,(' v/h(j had knov.'l 
o!" uIk: Lifigl-ish langua^;'-:- . * ^ To re^iin • tiit' [w-obl'MuS ol. 
traa.s}jor ta t ion from i^atura]. to :o 
out cliLj.dr-'Mi v;i til di:;oasrn, * l'1 
caPit^u' in sruj ni lltali. Ji.Mcr, 
the ceiiter \Jiir, moved to i-.rig:iam V 
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iv/M tii<."^ prog >'« 
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In worl;ing out the legal basis of the placements, church 
authorities discovered that their state license to place 
minor children only applied to Utah. Cliurch officials 
quic];ly disavoived sponsorship of placements in other states, 
encouraging children in such placements to return to their 
hatural homes or accept placements in Utah. They then began 
to investigate ways in which placements -in other states 
could be made legal. 

The device finally hit upon^ was simple and effective. lAormon 
church officials in these states formed nonprofit corporations 
whicli appried for state licenses to place minor children and 
to perform other welfare activites. Hovjever, corporation 
staff monibers v/ho were involved in the placement program 
reported directly to program officials in the Relief Society 
headquarters? in Salt Lake City. Arizona Mormons established 
the Arizona Relief Society Social Services in 1962. Similar 
corporations v;ero established in Idaho, V/ashington, California, 
Georgia, and other states, as well as in several Canadian 
provinces . ^ 

During this period, the only recorded opi)Ositioii to the 
program flared up at Peacii Sprin^js, a small coimunity of 
Ilualapai Indians in northern Arizona. Hualapai parents 
complained to the DIA social services representative about 
the" circumstances under which their^chi Idron were participating 
in tiie program. They charged the program with "proselytizing 
enticement to encourage mass baptisms of children," alienating 
the "affection of children from their natural parents," 
depriving parents of the "responsibility of training and 
caring for tiieir own^ ch ildren , " removing children from the 
reservation "for education v/hen it v/as available in their 
own comiPunities , " and using poor caseworl: practices in 
carrying out the Program. """^ 

^Tiac social services staff at the BIA P'noenix Area Office at 
first seemed alarmed by the charges and called upon a regional 
consultant for the -U . S . Children's Bureau at Denver, Colorado 
to explore thfe charges. The consultant transmitted these 
complaints to the president of the church Vs Relief Society. 
Tlie director of the Utah Department of Publ ic • Wei faro also 
transmitted a backlog of complaints tr the Relief Society "s 
headquarters and suggested a meeting between the progran 
staff, the Utah Department of Public h'elfare. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs social services representatives and other 
Interested parties. The Ilualapai i^aronts v;lio oricj.inatcd 
the cl:iargfj:;^ v/'M.-'- not iiicludc:d a:; " i n t.:i > i-</s -rl ])artior:." 
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The meeting took place at Kanab, Utah on 19 March 1957. 
The Relief Society, the Utah Department of Public VJelfarc, 
U.S. Children's Bureau, Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Public 
Health Service, and the Arizona Department of Public Affairs 
sent representatives. At this meeting, church authorities 
explained the\rogram's objectives, procedures, and policies. 
According to Crarence Bishop, a former program^ director and 
social worker who relied upon minutes kept by 'the Relief 
Society to reconstruct the meeting's activities, most of ^ 
xthe participants supported the program and left with their . 
misunderstandings and fears allayed. A year later a follov-;- 
up meeting took plaqe, the highlight of v/hich was the 
appearance of two roprcscnta tivcs from the Navajo Tribe, 
who sugy.estcd that th\ age limit of par Licipan ts l^c raised 
from six to eight years of age.^° 

Subsequently/ xwithout overt opposition and with the 
establishment of clearer procedures and policies, the program 
expanded very rapidly. Table 4-2 shows placements on a 
•year-by-year basis ^from 1954^-^1955 to 19,75-1976 and 
indicates the degree to whichXthe Mormons have expanded 
the Indian Student Placement Program. 

In tv;o decades a gesture of goodwill, rooted in the scriptural 
beliefs of the church, had been transformed into a full- 
fledged oroqram offering thousands of Indian children a 
public school education in a family^ and comiiiunity setting 
which reinforced thp teachings of thc^ church. 



CUPJ^JCNT OPERATIONS AND PROCEDURES 



In any given year, only 40 percent OiV the students who apply 
to the orogram'are accepted. To bo eligible, a student 
must be*" at least eight years old and a church mcml-^cr. In 
addition, the candidates are required to be "m cjpod onysical 
and mental heal-th and show evidence of educational achieve- 
ment which v;ould qualify [the student] to compete m a non- 
Indian setting."'^ Tiie natural parentr^ n\ thc^ ntudcMU.s , 
':hou]d be [ucinbori; r)f I. ho church or clr'arly :-.u|M>ort i ts 
hoJicf:^ and truichincjn. Con f i rnui t .i.o: i oi," tiiir^ roqui rc:m-!i i: - 
is provided by local bi anch i>residon t-; , th- mu jori iv oi wnoi:. 
arc Indian. 
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TABLE 4-2 

THE NUMBER OF ST&DENTS PARTICIPATING IN THE PLACEMENT PROGRAM 
FROM SCHOOL YEAR 1954-1955 TO SCHOOL YEAR 1975-1976 



School Year 


Approximate Number 

of Students 

i 


1954-1955 


i 

I 68 


1955-1956 


1 

253 


1956-1957 


' 242 


' ^ 1957-1958 


1 307, 


1958-1959 


> 339 


1959-1960 


365 


1960-1961 


/ 418 


1961-1S32 


423 


1962-1963 


' 514 


1963-1964 


570 


1964-1965 


, 1 978 


1965-1966 


1,359 


1966-1967 


1,569 


1967-1968 


! 2,147 


1968-1969 


/ 3,107 


1969-1970 


1 4,467 


1970-1971 


' ' 4,997 


1971-1972 


4,730 


1972-1973 


3,833 


1973-1974 


2,917 


1974-1975 • ^ 


I 2,350 


1975-1976 


,' 2,302 

1 



SOURCL:: Claron-ce R. Bisliop, "Indian Placement: History -^f the 
Indian Student Placement Program of the Church of Jesus Christ c?f 
Latter-day Saints," mimeographed (Master's thesis, University of 
Utaii, 1967), pp. 53, 68, 85/ 05; and letter from tlic? Commi sr. i onor ' s 
Offj.c..?, L.D.S. Social .Scrvicei^, B Juno I.97r,. 
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Prior to placement, the natural parents .en^bcr into a ^ ^ . 

"legal agreement wi'th the social services agency representing, 
the Mormon Church which authorizes the staff of the 
Placement Program to act in the best interests of the child • 
and remains in force for the full school year. Only jltx 
instances- of dire emergency is the student permitted to 
return to his home. Upon signing the agreement, the natural 
parents waive their right to sue the church or its representatives 
for any act of "commission or omission" which might- result 
in damage, injury, or harm to their child during the term , • •• . 
■of the agreement. In return the program agrees to provide 
the child "a good home environment and such educational, 
cultural and spiritual opportunities as will tend to help 
such child grow from child to adult in a happy and useful 
manner "^^ Foster parents selected to participate in the 
program must be active in the church, uphold its moral - 
standards, attend church regularly, and conduct family prayer 
and family home evenings as verified by the local bishop. 
In addition, they are also required to be at least ten years 
older than the chi].d and. "should have a stable marriage 
relationship.'"* All but a very few foster parents are 
Caucasians . 

Upon taking custody of a child, foster parents assume all 
financial obligations for its basic necessities f"!^ 
in cases of major medical expenses does the chaich piovidc 
financial assistance. Because of this financial obligation 
fos?Sr-parent heads of -households are allowed federal incon.e 
tax deductions which- cannot exceed "$50 multiplied by the 
nSJ^ef of full calendar months during the taxable year which 
fall within the period the student is maintained in the 
taxpayer's household." Under this special tax legislation, 
lobbied through Congress by Utah congressmen, fifteen or , 
more days is considered a calendar month. Tax levies in 
the staL of Utah allow dependent tax deductions, but only 
after the first calendar year of placement has been 
comple ted . ' 

The social service agency of the church permits foster 
families. to indicate preferences for the age, sex, and 
general characteristics of the child they would prefei Lo 
• have share their home.. However, the -final decvsion about 
placement rents with the ca:^( .'Worker . 

Thn role of th« pro f CSS lona !. cu;;fworko r in the procjra.m is 
I Sfild : m to verxly th^o cp.al i ncations of the naLura 
and foster parents to participate in the uro-jram; and 2) 
^'S ec^' Jhe problems of separation and aajustment by visi .ncj 
ihe child and the foster parents approxxmatcay once a a.on^^ 
or more frequently if necessary. At present, the pioyxa.a 
employs only one Indian caseworker. - ■ . . _ 
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In carrying out his or her role the social worker is 
responsible for working with the child and fajnily in 

-maintaining a minimum academic average (2,0 or C) and . 

behavior standards expected by the placement program. The 
program does not provide a list of behavior standards 
expected, but most of these seem to relate to. the teachings 
and beliefs of the church" and standards'* of. behavior expected 
in, white communities. 

Failure to meet the academic and behavioral standards results 
in a visit by the caseworker who explains the standards 
to both the students and the foster parents and. helps them 
work out a plan whereby the standards can be met. If, _ after 
a reasonable period of time, the /S tandards are still not 
being met, the student is placed upon self-imposed verbal 
probation. At this time privileges in the home and program- 
are likely to be forfeited, and the Caseworker's visits 
increase in freqiiency. If no results come from self-imposed 
verbal probation"-, the student places himself or herself 
upon written probation. A letter from the program dirgjptor 
indicating probation is sent to the student and foster parents, 
and concentrated^casework continues while the student 
forfCiits privileges- After another reasonable ill terval 
of time one of throe things may happen: (1) the*^ student 
may be restored to "fCTll standing in the i^rograra"; (2) . 
the period of probation may be extend'ed "to allow for 
continued improvement"; or (3) the student may be "dropped 
from the program and. returned to the natural paren'ts."' 

While the youngsters are away from home the natural parents 
are encouraged to write letters instructing the children 
to ''study ha>:d in school, remain active 'in church work, 
and obey foster parents. During the first year of the 

program, parents are discouraged from visiting the students 
"because it increases homesickness," and thereafter visits • 
are expected to be p'rearranged with the foster parents and 
the caseworker. ' Students are not allowed to make long- 
distance telephone calls except in English in the presence 
of the foster parents, and the natural parents are discouraged 
frofn making frequent calls. No money is to be sent to the 
children \6nless the foster parents arc notified. If they 
are able, natural parents are encouraged to assist in the 
expenses of their children. "Remember it is a privilege 
to assist with the expenses of your ov;n child" states the 
"Natural Parent Guide" of the program. 

In the daily round of school and family life the students 
nlay an active role. They are expectjid to comply witli the 
education and behavioral standards of the program. School 
and church attendance are mandatory, and the" students must 

2/3 
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abide by the disciplinary practices of the foster family. . . 
They are also required to do their fair share of household 
duties and to learn from the daily ^activitiGs of the foster • 
family. ^ ' ^ 

"For younger students dating discouraged, and in the pasc 
of older students it is controlled to assure the natural 
parents "that their '[-children's] associations while in the . 
Progiram are with only the finest of children:" Inter- 
racial dating is also discouraged since it might lead to . 
marriage . ^ o- - . ^ 

To promote social experiences and mixing, local gatherings 
of Lamknite -students and their fos4:ex_ parents are supported 
by the -program. At other student parties a non-Indian . . 
chapeione must be present. ■ ' ^ 

The- annual Lamanite Youth Conference, held each. year in 
Salt Lake City, is an event looked forward to' by the students^ 
all year. Former and current program youth assemble frdm 
all over the ntry;' At the conference, Indian heritage 
and cult-ure arc cmi)hasized, and Indian speakers Jrom the 
.Indian community address curro^nt Indian issues. 

The Placement program' rcgaxds itself as a,^ year-round venture. - 
Tho summer program is "designed not only to provide s-upport , 
for the students in' living the gospel" but also to provide 
"an opportunity for them to share__ their oxpcrionccs with 
friend:? neighbors , and families."'" 

L'ke other features of the program, the suiiuner program is 
closelv monitored. Before the students leave for their 
natural i^arents' homos, all students and fos ter ■ f ami lies 
ar^ interviewed by the local bishop. He completes a 
"referral card" provided by the Indian Coimiittoo and lor^-zards 
this to the local branch president in tho student's home 
comnunity. On the card are listed the abilities of the 
student. .At, the end of the sumKier tiio president completes ~ 
the revorso SYdo. of the card, outlining the student '.o 
progress and returns the card to the bishop in the coninunity 
of the foster family."' 

To say t>iat the operations and procedures of the prc;nrain 
aro o--'tensivo and efTicient would be to ongacjc m under- 
^•tat-n-nt. K'/ory detail has l^eon workr:d out, L ron. appl ica 1 1 on 
- "to graduation and beyond, presui-ably foj: smooth op-ration 
■ oC the pro.ican and the benefit oi: the st:udouts. Y.iat thobo 
—rules and regulations might conflict with tlu: cultural values 
of the ijart Lei pants ,or. confront thc;a with i^sy chologi cai 
and cultural stros:n sooius of s-ujoiulary i ;;i.;.or tai:co t- tnc 
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program stal:!. It: is the end result — r^cho.las Lie cicliio vonicn t , 
cjro.wth in religious beliefs and practices, and leadership 
skills — which concern the program and the church. 



EFFIJCTG OP THE PROGIWI 



In the literature distributed abouL the j'^royram, the purposes 
or objectives are clear. Tlie program "exis'ts primarily ' 
for the educational opportunities it affords the children 
it s6.rves."^-^ In the milieu of foster homes and .community 
life" '-emphasizing religious beliefs ^and non-Indian values 
and standards, of living, tlie .youngs tci's loarn hov; to coiapete 
succes-s fully in non-Indian society. Upon u'r^duation they 
can further their education -ind, if they choose, serve in 
leadership positions in ,^their ov/n communities.' 

Sponsors and sup[)ortcrr. of the program believe, that these 
objectives are being accomplished. :iov;over, the prc)Cji;eim 
Jias never, been subjected to formal evaluation by" independent 
'professional educators and social v;orkers . Program r 
arc open only to church-approved researchers, and the 




Thirty-sevon of t\i^ forty-ni)ic student^ interviewed by 
'Schimmelpiannig "v/ho planned l:o continue, their education^^ 
aspired to^Ra^e\ their futuro homes in v/hite communities."' 
Although "not-^contemptuous "of reservation life per s^/' 
the-majority of these students* possessed a "low opinion 
of economic "and moral conditions on the reserva tiQn . " They 
"deplored their people's lack^of drive for self-impxovement ^ 
and hated'the necessity of accepting welfare. "^^ 

Of the -nine ' students who wanted to return to the reservation 
five had no definite plans. ^ The- others wanted to servp , 
their' people in specific pro'f cssional occupations or as 
role models and examples of. success. ' ■ , 

Although it is d'^ngerous to make too v much of the views of 
forty-nine students/ it\is clear that the majority the 
students in 'the Davis County high scnools looked upon the 
program as an escape from reservation life. \71iether they 
arrived at/this viev; through, their ovm observations and ^ 
reflections or throu^jh the influenpes of the church and 
the program ^is unknown. Schiminelpf cnnig believes' that tlio 
students' expectations, and aspirations "appear to' be in 
harmony with, those of the pul^lic scho9l syst-m and the 
objectives of the Placoiaent j;\>-ogram. " ^ ^ 

Although limited in scope, Schimmclp f cnnig ' s findings raise 



the ;j.rocjrriin to on ouarcl ."iijrunst such effects. Ih.^ ol:)Scrve 
that "a '.M-Q'j'ran) with such ir.tensive influence upon the life 
of an md i. vidua I can eciually provide a great opportunity 
or be a sovoro anMiety producing experience."^' 

iiov;evor, :3 ish.o;.' vicnvs the church and the progr'aru as 
e::por i cp-c»:^-s providing "a great opportunity" for the 
participants. As he points out: 

t;-.c Acivisory Comir.ittee members, Prograni staff, 
and others who have been identified with the 
Ip.dian Student Placement Program through the 
years aro convinced that the Program provides 
valiiahlo leadership training for the Indian 
L::i.Lldron it serves. "^^ . ^ 

Vf^t, v-hc "..liixioty-prcducing" features of the program loom 
'ar^]-:. V-.) 1 ail ta ry or not, foster liomes are seldom as 

!' : o i.r: 1 vr:»urigsers as their natural homes. There is 
,1 gr(/.vir: ? i-Ofiy of social v;ork literature concerning the 
"5r/:-: : " wf fostc^r-home children, manifesting itself in 
::roO'- r ■; c: a ',1 a^.: ciPa<ioty," anomic, and inability to maintain 
:onshii)s based upon trust. 
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,n li.* ;a r::a:)v:n about the effects af foster placement 

.or. ■ .• *.aa.';.':i to compare their experiences with those 
" ot;i'a: .;t*-:r children. However, in the related "area 



in the classroom. In their r^.ilations with^ non-Indian students 
they felt that there was no discrimination in extracurricular 
act i vi ties . ^ 

Student attitudes towards the schools and the teachers vercjod 
on "reverence." To them, Schimrnelp f ennicj observed, the 
schools and the teachers represented the "opitomy of whito^ 
man's knowledge" and no sacrifice or modification of behavior 
of which they were capable seemed too great to achieve tho 
goal of personal and tribal advancrMnoii L- . ^ 

The greatest source of stress for tho station ts was found 
in their relations with the foster parents. The major points 
of cultural conflict centered upon use of native language, 
values, and suppression of tribal identity. These, in . 
addition to the aforementioned problems of cross-cultural 
accommodation, were the greatest sources of stress, frustration 
andfeelings of hostility manifested by the students. It 

is to .be,Ji-ORed,.__ as ._S.chinim,olpf c.nnig_ .AV.ro t.c , .-.''that_..,the. ,com:-uodi-ty 

Placement Program students are buying with their cultural 
rjirtliright T)roves to bo a worthv;hilo .Ln vos tiiion t and doc^s 
not result in an alienation from and an amlji valence tc)'.;ard 
both v;orlds . " ^ ' . 

As r^chimm.eli^f enning notes, "Th-o fact that problems of cross- 
cultural cr(5c^i;inodation have r;een isolaLod and idenciricd 
should not l^e considered an indictment" of the program. 



Bishop reports that 80 percen;;. of the ijrogram's cjraduatGS 
continue their education, either in- vocational- technical 
schools or in institutions of liigher education. Many of 
the graduates attend Brigham Young University, also sponsored! 
by the Mormons, where they benefit from a program designed 
to help Indian students adjust to t!ie demands of collegiate 
life.''' 

According co r>rowiir tiie gr a.:'.ua ting iiigh school rjeni ors 
generally iiavc^ a higher grade point average (3.0 or better) 
than tlie average non- Indian students. In a survey of the 
future' plans of seniors conducted in 1974, the- results 
revealed that: 74.5 percent of' the seniors planned to go 
to college or other pos tsecondary schools; 7 percent wanted 
to serve tv;o-year missions f or the church percent desired 
full-time employment; and 9.5 percent we/':: undecided about 
future plans . ^ 

--Cor-robor-^-t-i-n<;j---d.:vu-^ — f- rom-<>th'^-r-- sources-- to— ^:vupport- -the— educa-t-ioi^al- 
success of the students in rhe program docs not seem to 
be available. Neither the public schools v;hich tiiese stucierits 
attend nor P^ureau of Indian Ai'TaLrs collect educational 

data on the students. Assumiiuj tiiat the data on dropout 
rates and the percentage of students v;ho further their 
education on the pos tsecondary level are reliable, tlien the 
[program's educatioiial rocc^rd appears ve-ry im:)ressive. 

Even though no studies tiave neen made of the natural {>:irents' 



Bishop and Rrown both argue that many former program part- 
icipants have become local, regional, and national leaders 
in Indian affairs or in other facets of TVmerican life. 
Again, however, this assertion must be accepted upon faith 
because of an absence of concrete data showing the number 
of former placement program students in leadership loles. 
This argument also presumes that leadership criteria for 
Indian communities are definable and raeasurab.le. What kinds 
of leaders does the program produce? Are the majority of 
the leaders in the church? In Indian communities? In 
non-Indian communities? 

Leadership and education .mean different things to different 
people, and the views of the program and those of Indian 
communities cannot be assumed to be the same. Little evidence 
exists that the program has attempted to shape its leadership 
e'raining in response to the professional and technical needs 
of Indian communities. As is true of mos • other non-Indian 

-Trdxrc^tdxrnai---p<rog-r-affls-7--i--t— is--as^ 

the same as those of American society in general. This 
assumotion plus the proselytizing dimensions of tlie program 
and its orientation to non- Indian culture {especially the 
encouraging of Morrr.n beliefs and life styles) , suggest 
that there is reason to doubt the ability of the program 
to nrovide leadership training for Indian communities. 



at odds with the findings of history and anthropology. 
Moreover, it denigrates Indian history and culture in its 
belief that redemption is necessary. The goals of the 
program are to provide educational, spiritual, social, 
cultural, and leadership opportunities to Indian children 
who are affiliated with the L.D.S. Church. 

Officials of tlic program point to impressive figures showing 
low dropout rates in comparison to reservation schools and 
high percentages of students who continue the^:|[^ducation 
at the postsecondary level.. Although the program has never 
been formally evaluated by independent professional educators, 
or social workers, two studies have raised questions about 
the extent to which the non-Indian foster homes produce 
psychological i-stress, anxiety, and alienation among the 
Indian. , students . Further research would be needed to 
determine: (1) the degree of cultural and psychological 
stress experienced by the students: in the foster homes, 
schools, and non-Indian communities; (2) the effects of 
~- voi^an-ta-ri^—fo s-t-e-r-iD-laoGme n-. 
life of the natural parents;, ^nd- (3)" the value of the leader- 
ship training provided by the program in meeting the profes- 
sional, technical, and leadership needs of Indian communities'. 



PART 3 

THE ADOPTION RESOURCE EXCHANGE OF NORTH A.MERICA (AREKA) 



Since 1958 the Bureau of Inrlian Affairs hat; contracted with , 
the Child Welfare League of America to operate an interstate 
adoption exchange for Indian children. In the seventeen 
years that.it iias operated, this project has assisted in 
the adoption of approximately seven hundred American Indian 
children. During tlie first ton years of tlie project, the 
overwhelming majority of tlie children were placed with 
non- Indian families on the East Coast or in the states of 
Illinois, Indiana,- and Missouri.'' Policies in recent years 
have been changing, hut statistics indicate that between 
1968 and 1975 about 90 percent of the Indian children who 
were adopted were still placed with non-Indian families 
(see table 4-3) . 



ORIGINT^ OF ARENA 



1- 1958 the C'\ild '.;elEaro Loagur: of Ai.ierica and the ::uroau 

of Indian Affairs embarked upon the .first large-scale organi^zeu 

adoption of Native /American children, the Indian Adoption ■ 



TABLE 4-3 

ADOPTIVE PLACEMENTS OF INDIAN CHILDREN THROUGH ARENA 



Year 


No. of American 
Indian Children 
Placed 


No. of American 
Indian Children 

Placed with 
Indian Families 


No. of Canadian 
Indian Children 
Placed 


1968 


89 


* 

n. a . . 


n . a . 


j 1969 


59 


n. a . 


n . a . 


1970 


50 


0 


47 


1971 


40 


0 


59 


1972 


24 


12 


i'l .a-. 


197 3 

1/73-6/73 


6 


n . a. 


n . a . 


1973-74 


14 


8 


n. a . 


1974-75 


16 


' 10 


89 (1974) 



offices and state departments of public v;elfarc to deteriaine 
the nuinber of Indian childreti avcjjilable for adoption. The 
survey established that there. were about one thousand Indian 
children v;ho v/ere living in foster homes and insticutions 
and v/ere legally free for adoption. " 

Beginning in 1958; the bureau contracted v/ith the Child 
Welfare League to operate an interstate adoption clearinghouse 
for Indian children " 
regular procedures 
families, of Indian 
The project did not 



One explicit oh j ective* v;as to "establis-h 
:or the future adoption, by nonreservation 
children in need of such planning. 
attempt to increase adoption of children 



by reservation fainii^ies. 

The project played an important role in making it easier 
and more popular for non- Indians to adopt Indian children. 
Articles about the project appeared in popular raagazines, 
and the project director v;rote v;ith some satisfaction that 
"the prejudice which, prevented . . . [the adoption of an 
Indian child] in his own state g;-eatly decreased, due mainly 
^ ,-t=4:^.e--3reeep^t4AAi^t¥— othoj^sJt-^itcs to adapt _ 



him."^^ The project worlied with states to enact or refine 
legislation to perrait interstate adoptions. The project 
also encouraged tribal courts to surrender jurisdiction 
over Indian children to t^tate courts, whose orders freeing 
children for interstate adoption were more widely acceptable. 
For some tim.e , the BIA subsidized the salar^^ of a social 
worker in tlie Department cf \Jelfare in Arizona wiioce 
responsibility was to locate Indian children needing ado])tivo 
.Placements and to handle the paoerv/orh associated with ijilor- 



ho adontions . ^ 



handicaos. Of 323 Indian chi^ldren placed since 1968, 16 
(5 percent) were physically handicapped, 13 (4 percent) 
were mentally handicapped, 17 (5 percent) had some black, 
parentage, and 3 (i. percent) ,had emotional problems. 
Eleven additional children (3 percent) were over eicjht 
years old at the time of adoption.-^ ° 



ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION OF ARENA 



ARENA operates from the New York City headquarters of the 
Child VJelfare League of America. " Since January 1975, ARENA 
has been part of the North .American Center for Adoptions, 
one of the major programs of the Cliild Welfare Leajue. 
The North American ':enter is involved in a variiity of 
ac'::ivities, including the provis'ion of technical assistance, 

^C' r- a 5 ul t a t i o n , -anti-t:rariTri-ng--tKD~te€ a-T^^ ci op4^.i^n-^ag-e n c i c _ 

I also v/orks with schools- of social work in the design 
o ■ curricula, publinhos n(^wsloLLors anJ information con- 
ccrniriy adoptions, and operates ARENA. 

Over its first eighteen months of activity, the North American 
Center has been defining a philosophy and a corresponding 
range of activi^.ios whichj are qui to different from the 
original idea behind ARENA. The current goal is to build 
local capabilities so that adoptive paiTents can be found 



children.^ ARENA publish.es occasional newsletters and 
reports, which' describe children availal)le for adoption 
and fan^llies desiring to adopt. ARENA s^taff is also in 
contact with participating agencies by telephone and in 



person . 



ARENA policy, as enunciated in newsletters, meetings, and 
contacts, is that agencies should not refer children to 
ARENA until they have exhausted all local possibilities 
of finding adoptive parents. At present, however, AREhA 
staff members do not raise this question when cases 
referred to them but rather assume that the referring agency 
is ^±)iding by the policy. 

The niA contract provides limited funds for ARENA staff 
CO travel to explain the service to agencies, to recruit 
additional participating agencies, and to provide consul- 
tation to local agencies. 



rR.V.;SRACIAL ADOPTIONS 



Tn IP?'' the policy of the Child Welfare League of ^^'''-^^^r^ 
and ARRIA concerning transracial adoption of_ Indian cnildr.n 
v.-as described as follows: 

In today's social climate, other things _ being equal. 



Bct\'Con 1968 and April 1976, 323 Indian cliildren were adopted 
thrc ugh "ARENA . Prior to 19 72 ^ mos t of these placements 
continued to be in non-Indian homes . In 1972 , the number 
of placements' of U,S, Indian children dropped off, and the 
percentage placed in Indian homes increased dramatically 
(see table 4-3) • I?ov;ever, ARENA does continue to place 
Indian children in non-Indian homes when no Indian adoptive 
families are available.^'* 

A continuing problem for ARENA has boori recruiting Indian 
adoptive families, and it must rely on its memloer agencies 
for recruiting since it provides no such service directly. 
In 1971, over nine hundred families were registered with 
ARENA as hoping to adopt Indian children, and only seven 
of these families were of Araerican Indian, descent. In 
1973-74, forty-one families of Indian descent were registered 

-I-^-~t.hai_y.Ba_r_^__^cyurtee Indian children were placed — eight 
with Indian families" and^'^six with Caucasian-^iamilies . The_ 
following year, eighty-nine new Indian families' were 
registered, and it was noted that an increasing number were 

■-^vi-il-4iig^t^--ai3op^r-^ 

which had limited the number of adoptions of I^ndia'n children 
by-Indian families in the previous year. Of -the sixteen 
Indian children placed during 1974-75, six were placed , with 
Caucasian families. 

ARENA documents state that it is often difficult to find 
reservation families for registration with ARENZ^, In 1974 
ARENA reported: 

Hy far the largest ma jority of the families 



racial background of thirty- three (or 38 percent) was 
cither non-Indian or unspecifiea. The list included 
families described as follows: ^ 

Husband is 1/16 Snoqualir.ie and would like a' 5-9 
year old boy. 

Husband is 1/8 Indian. iiave adopted two Indian children 
and will consider a 7-12 year old boy. ^ 

Husband Caucasian/Indian, wife Caucasian/Spanish would 
take 3-7 vear old siblings .^'^ 



ADOPTIONS OF CANADIAN INDIANS 



The nur^iber/ of American Indians adopted through ARENA is 
mclr-lwcTr-iTO\v--t-m3T^"duriTi-g^^ 1 Io\7Tnrcr— "th-c-'-'i^-uinbc^x----- 

of Canadian Indians brought into the United States for 
adoption through ARENA has increased. Detailed Statistics 
on an annual basis were not: available. However,^ in 1974 , 
?iRENA placed<S106 Canadian Indian children and pirly 14 
Ajaerican Indian children (see table 4-4). No figuies wore 
available on the racial and cultural backgrounds _ ot families 
adopting Canadian Indian children. 

The number of Canadian Indians handled by ARENA may begin- 
to drop off -because a national clearinghouse modelled on ' 



TA1)LE 4-4 
AIIENA ADOPTIONS IN 1974 



1 



Number Percent of Total 



All Indian children 


120 




50.4 


Native Americans 


(14) 




(5.9) 


^^ative Canadians 


(106) 




(44. 5) 


;vi:ite 


60 




25.2 


Black 


.48 




20. 2 


Spa Hi r, h/Mc X lean 


G 




2.5 


•Oriental 


4__^ 




1 J 


T'OTAL 
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Project policies have now clicmcjed and encouracje adoption . 
of Indian children by Indiar. parents — at least by families 
that can claim some, Indian blood. The number of Zuaerican 
Indian children available for interstate adoption has 
declined in recent years, due partly to the greater demand 
for Indian children within the. states where they are born ^ 
and partly to tribal efforts to halt transracial adoptions. 
The adoption of Canadian Indian children througli TlREMA has 
increased in ^recent ye-ars, and however strong its commitinent 
to the adoption of. Indian children by Indian fa^lilies, ARENA 
'nas no direct contact- with any prospective adoptive parents, 
and tlius it must rely on encouraging state and local agencies 
to recruit Indian parents. ARENA har. no Indian staff and 
t'n.ero is only one Indian member on relevant advisory Ijoards . 
?/-• virtue of^its contacts with participating agencies, 
AP.EN/r staff may have gained some understanding — if "not 
c;-:i;oricncc--o f how to recruit Indian adoptive families; 
ARENA staff also suggest that some special techniques Lor 
recruitir.g adoptive families from other minority groups 
r.a\- be transferable to work with Indians. lii forma tion^ 
available concerning the Indian parents registered with 
A?.EN7v in 19 75 raises some questions about the extent to 
■-.-/.ich many of these families are actively involved witii 
•tribal culture and Indian coOT.unities. 

AREr:A certainlv- ctin play a useful role in assisting in 
the inters tate' placement of "hard-to-pla^e" children, such 
-IS handica:- r)ed ch i Icren , older children; and sibling groups, 
but: :i:or.t: Ir.riian childrc:n do not fall within these categories. 
AHl'MA can also encourage participating agencies to recrui t: 
Indian adoptive parents. Rut it is difficult. to see a icore 
active role for ARENPi in the development of child welfare 
r^crvices v;hich are acceptable to l^ativc Americans — and to 
Canadian In.dians — and wh.icii are consisterit with the U.S. 
:--deiTal colicv of self-determination for Indian tribes. 



THE INDIAN ADOPTION PROGRAM 



Since November 1973 the Jewish Family and Childi-en * s Service 
of Phoenix has operated the Indian Adoption Program with 
funding from the Phoenix Area Office of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. This is the first project in the country specifically 
developed to recruit Indian adoptive parents. '-^^ 

Noting the numerous adoptions of Native American children by 
Caucasian families through ARENA, the BIA and the Jewish 
Family and Children's Service of Phoenix decided that Indian 
children need Indian families: 

in order tp grow up 'learning Indian languages, 
values, and traditions. . . . Adoptive chilclren 
have a hard enough time coming to terms witl> 
their adoptive status without imposing the 
additional burden of different cultural and 
social values and attitudes if placed with a \ 
non-Indian family. "^^ --^.^ * \ 

The Indian Adoption Program provides three related services: 

(1) Placement of Indian children with Indian adoptive 
families 

( 2 ) Recruitment of Indian adoptive families 

(3) Counseling and other services f6r unwed parents 

The Jewish Family,, and Children's Service is. a licensed 
child-placing agency r.nd thus can provide complete placement 
services. Since 1973 the program has placed forty Indian 
children in adoptive homes — all with' Indian- families. The 
program also recruits foster parents and places children in 
foster homes for transitional care while adoption arran>jements 
are being mado.^^'^^ 

Two graduate students at Arizona State University studied 
the f irst • thirty-five adoptions made by the program. Slightly 
less than one-ha''./: of che children were infants less than 
one year old. Oniy two were seven or older (sec table 4-5). 
Most of the cliildren were full-blooded Indians, and OimIv fivr.^ 
of the t h i. r (:y- f j vc ' came from mixccJ racial back(] round i; . ^ " 
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TABLV-' 4-5 



AGE AND rrJMDER OV CHILDREN PLACED . BY TlIK 
INDlAri -ADOPTION PROGI^M 



' NuKiber Placed 

Acju at m:-forr_al Adopt: ion 



I'tona ta l 



G 



0- J inontih:; . ^ ^ 

3- 12 months ^' 

1- 3 years - 

4- :) years ^ 
7-11 years - 



;U;<c:i: r io 'l-ckstinin and Patty Fisher, "The Indian Adoption Prograia 
rw' rron-„Lur in C'nild P laceracrit , " miiaeoqraphed (Master's tliesis, 
-i^oria otat'.j Jni versi ty , 1070), p. ^-"'-^ • . 



m ^-o oariv nont:hs"of the project, before n.any aaopt;ivc 
■■•^^iVi.'S had been recruited m Arizona, the program- placed 
several children through ARENA. Of the first thirty~^f i.ve 
children, fourteen (40 percent) were placed out of state. 
i:ieven were placed with families on reservations, and seven 
were placed in Phoenix (see table 4-G) . 



HOMES Oi-' ADOPTIVJ.' PA.'ULIKS 



r J umber of l-\'imi] ies 



^•irt,':*.',)rvation 

»t: i u: r Ar; i zona Coi:iniaii i t i er 
o,it-of-fitatc- 



L (DC Lit ion of Ivesidencc 



24 
(7) 
(3) 
(14} 



i\:r:/t ..- i :i and i r>\\^:-r , n. 




The program has placed very few physically handicapped or 
raentally retarded Indian children — only two or three at the 
raost recent esi timate . ^ ^ 

The program works with the adoptive parents, their tribes, 

and the referring agencies to enroll children in tribes 

where possible. Enrollments must be c'ealt with on an individual 

basis because tribal codes and policies are not consistent. 

A question sometimes arises when a family adopts a child 

from another tribe: in .which tribe should the child be 

enrolled? Since some tribes, including the Navajo; permit 

the enrollment only of children born into Navajo families, 

it is possible that a child adopted by a Navajo family 

cannot be enrolled in any tribe. 

Program staff report that confidentiality of adoptions has 
not yet become a problem. Wnen a child is placed on the 
same reservation as its natural parents, the placement • has 
always been in another community, often at a distance from 
the home of the -natural parents. 

Active recruitment of Indian adoptive parents both on reser- 
vations and in urban areas is a key to. the program's success 
in making placements with Indian families. To qualify, 
families must include at least one_..parent who is one-fourth 
Indian and must demonstrate "positive Indian identification 
and active involvement in the Indian communi ty . " ^ ° ^ Program 
staff visit all potential adoptive parents in Arizona. To 
locate potential adoptive families, the program has participated 
in numerous meetings with agencies, community groups, and^ 
tribal organisations and has used newspaper articles, radio 
announcements, and letters to tribal chairmen ana to Indian 
organizations. Referrals come primarily from the BIA, the 
Phoeni:-: Indian Center, and directly . from families which 
desire to adopt children. To encourage adoptions by families 
of different income- levels , the program does not charge a 
fee for applications or placements. 

•i'ne ijroqram provides direct casework services to unmarried 
mothors'and fathers. These services include: prenatal 
counsolino.r helping the parents, to decide whether to relinquish 
the child or. to keep it with help from the extended family; 
and, if the mother does not wish to relinquish the child, 
providinq :;n{j[ )0 r t i vo sorvicos after: tiie child is born. 

The proqram has; recently expanded its services by opening a 
sr.iair crroup home for unwed mothers v;ho need medical services, 
or residential care. The capacity of the home is four 
mothers. The housemother is "an Indian grandmother with^ 
much experience," according to a project announcement.';"' 

2 3 
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In addition to the housemo tUo:r , the program employs one 
full-time social worker, an 'ndian M.S.W/- who has been with 
the program since its inception. Two additional staff 
members of the Jewish Fami-iy and Chi Idr en ' s^^ Service , including 
the director, work part-time for the program The program 
is currently recruiting another full-time M.S.W., The board 
of directors of the Jewish Family and Children ' Service 
includes no Indian members, but the program meets\,with a 
si-aall informal advisory group consisting entirely of Indians. 

The prograiii is funded primarily by a contract with the,^ 
Phoenix Area Office' of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Lii 
1974-75 this contract was for $67,920, and for 1975-76 t:1:ic , 
amount was increased to $79,980. The program is located xn 
Phoenix, but staff travel extensively and serve all /Arizona^ 
reservations. Services on the Navajo Reservation, which' is \ 
uncior a differenL BIA area office, are handled through, a 
separate j.-urch;- mechanism . eventually the Navajo Nation 
is planning on establishing its own adoption agency..^ ^'^ 



PART 5 



NATIVE AMERICAN. FAMILY AND CHILDREN'S SERVICE 



The Native American Family and Children's Service is an 
Indian-controlled and Indian-staffed agency which has been 
very successful in recruiting Indian foster homes in the^ 
Minneapolis area. From the start, the program has relied on 
support from the Minneapolis Indian community and Minnesota 
tribes, and the staff consists of skilled, but " uncreden tialed" 
Indians. This program illustrates what can be accomplished 
when an organization strongly rooted in the community becomes 
active in child welfare matters. It also shows the barriers 
which face a community-based group which tries to become a 
licensed child-placement agency. 



dl:velopml:nt of twe native American family and children * s service 



The Native American Family and Children's Service developed 
out of the Family Health Program of Lutheran Deaconess 
'Hospital in Minneapolis. The Family Health Program began in 
1970 with a mental retardation staffing grant from the 
social and Rehabilitation Service (DilEW) . This project 
provide ! " comproht mis ivo medical and psychological 
evaluation, crisis intervention, and long-term follow up and 
advocacy services for children and youth with school learning, 
adjustment, behavior and developmental problems." The 
nroject served a Model Cities area in Minneapolis and followed 
a policy of hiring nonprofessionals from the community. Of 
the project's clients, 45 percent were Indian. ^"^^ 

In 1972, after the original funding expired, the project 
approached county, state, and federal agencies and received 
continued funding for work in the areas,_ of school problems 
and criminal justice. However, some of the Indian staff 
members, Mr. Wilfred Gurneau in particular, had become 
particularly conccMrncd with the larcfo nunil:)ers of Indian 
children being placed in non-Indian for:ter and adoptive 
homes. Over the next three years, Mr. Gurneau and o thorn 
from the Minneapolis Indian community turned their attention 
to this problem. Between 1972 and 1975, they recruited 
fifty Indian foster families, assisted them through the 
process of becoming licensed foster homes, and provided 
continued supportive services to the homes. These efforts 
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increased the number of licensed Indian fosLer families Eroni 
Lwelve in 1972 to over fifty In- 1975. By 1975,. these activities 
had -become formalized ■ with tne creation of The Native American 
Familv and Children's Service. ^^'^ 



CURRENT ACTIVITIES AND "ORGANI ZATION 



The core staff of the program currently consi!:ar> of n dir-.-'Ctor, 
:^v;o case managers, and an office manager/intake worker. Two 
of the core staff are foster parents. All are Indians who 
have become experienced in child welfare matters through 
their 'employment by the Family Life Program and their work 
i.n recruiting foster families. They have participated in 
in-sorvice and short-term training programs, but none of 
them have credentials as professional social workerj^,. A 
psychologist and an attorney v;ork with the core staff on a 
consulting basis. 

i-lr. Gurr.eau, the director, is ' respons ible to a Board of 
Directors. Tliree Indian foster parents sit on the board. 
Also on the board are a Native American instructor at the 
University of Minnesota School of Social ^AVork , the director 
of tho\ S.t . Paul American Indian Center, the director of the 
American Indian New Careers Program at the Sister Kenny ^ 
Institute, and representatives of the Department of Indian 
v;ork3 and the Indian Section of the State Department of 
Educa tion . ' 

The goals of the Native American Family ahd Children's 
Service are: 

1. To recruit, 'license, and provide supportive services 
to. Native American homes as foster homes 

2. To work with Native American children who require 
foster care to assure-- assignment on an individual 
basis to meet the needs of the child and the 
en^^ironnicn t in 'which he is n].:aced 

J. To assure cultural continuity; for these children 

; . To provide siipportivc f'orvLces to t.he foster ^ 

ch i. j i.rK:li.id i nq v/iiertj neclc-sua ry , crounsel i.ng, 

medical referrals, and psychological help 

5. To reunite separated Native American families 



6. To provide supporLi'/e counseling services to the 
natural parents, who, due to the press of circum- 
stances are forced to give up their children 
either temporarily or permanently 

7. To provide supportive counseling services to the 
foster parents, to assure the highest quality of 
care possible for these children 

8. To coordinate efforts with, and provide consultation 
to non-Ind ian agencies having caseloads of foster 

Na tive American children 

9. To provide where possible, human relations training 
to those agencies, to increase their awareness of 
the cultural values and background of Native 
Americans 

10. To provide legal assistance in the placement or 
adoptive process to the natural parents Of Native 
American children 

11. To plan programs for children which will aim at 
long-cerm, high quality care 

12. To develop and provide classes for natural and 
f OS ter parents in early childhood developn^ent 

13\ To develop contractual agreements with funding 

aqencies to assure on-going independent financial 
continuity for the program ^ ^ 

In addition to the recruitment of Indian foster families, . 
the agency has worked on child welfare cases with o'ther 
agencies in the community, such as the Department of Public 
Welfare, parole agencies, health agencies, day care centers, 
and public health nu^*ses. At first, many of these agencies 
were reluctant to refer cases to the Native American Family 
and Children's Service, but this -situation has improved, 
substantially as the agency has built its record. In addition 
'to referrals, many of the cases are "walk-ins," people who 
have heard about the program through the grapevine and come 
in to request service. 

The program has been .successful in working with the court 
system prior to juvenile court hearings. Often judges have 
been v;illing to listen and be guided by staff members who 
have intimate knowledge of the problems of an Indian family 
and can act as an ad_vocate for the family. Such precourt 
intervention often prevents the termination of parental 
rights and helps to insure that the family remains together. 
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since 1975, Lhc proyram has been supporLed indirccLly. by 
funding from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The Minneapolis 
Area Office has long contracted to reiiTiburse the Minnesota 
Department of Public Welfare for costs of foster care place:nonts 
of Indian children who- are not eligible for AFDC . In 1975 
it was agreed that this contract would be phased out and 
that the BIA would contract. with the . Minnesota Chippewa 
tribes for child welfare serviccs^^. This new contract supports 
a. caseworker at the Leech Lake Reservation who is responsible 
for serving the six Chippewa reservations in northern Minnesota 
which are members of the Minnesota Cliippewa tribes. The contract' 
also provides some support for the Native American Pamily 
and ciirldren's Serviec in Minneapolis. 



;:Pi;(;RTS TO lU'COML A LICLNSLD C i 1 1 LD- P LAC LMLNT AGENCY 



'rhc state Department of Public Wei faro has .i^^vccl] to license 
Lhe ::ative American I-aiuily and Children's Sei'vice as a cp;ild- 
placement ac;ency when the agency is able to hire an M.S.W. 
The requirem^^nt for an M.S.W*. is included in the state • 
regulations. It would be difficult to recruit a credentialed 
professional :or the small salary that the agency could 
afford, and no additional funds have yet become ayailable. 
Tiicrcfore, the agency's role is restricted, to workincj on an 
advisorv and advocacy basis in cooperation with a county 
departm.ont of welfare or with a licensed pf-ivate agency. 

A.ioption services are a future goal of thio age-ncy, but at 
uhis time, the emphasis is on providing supportive services 
to natural parents, thus making adoption unnecessary, 
-ilowever, the agency recognizes the need for Indian ado]:)tive 
l^ironts so that Indian children who are made available lor 
auoption can grov; u[j in Indian hoiues . 



The Latlvo Aii.-rican l'a:;.ily and Children':: L'k: r v ice. i s' bu t ^^n 
of the' Inaian groups working in d;i. ri^erent parts oi tiiC 
country to become independent, Inciian-controlled , liconseu 
c;hl Id-placemc-nt aqencios. It has alru^uiy demons traLerl a 
;:reat df;al of succesr> in recruiting licenseLl Indian icjstrir 



famili^es and in working with t:he court system in child 
welfare cases. The staff sunqes ted ^that other groups of 
Native Americans interested in working in the child welfare 
area should: 

1. Show a need through statistics. For example, in 
1974 fourteen of thirty-one cases in Hennepin County 
(Minneapolis) where parental rights were terminated 
involved Native American families 

2. Work on developing good relationships with the proper 
agencies at the state and local levels 

3. Involve the surrounding reservations in programs and 
activities 

4. inform the Indian community members of their legal 
rights 

5. Use community people as staff since this will be an 
organization's greatest strength 
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PART 6 
SL'M'-IARV 



rour conclusions can bo drawn from tho material presented 
in'tiiis chapter. First, many Indian children continue to be 
placed in non-Indian homes. Second, there has been no , ■ 
sv3to:i;matic attempt to evaluate the success of transracial 
niacenonts of Indian children under any proc:raii\. Third, ^ it 
l.s d.-ar that: tribes have taken stronq stanun opposm^j Lho 
:;lacriH,-Mit of Vndian children in non-.lndian homcii off 
reservations.-. Fourth, it is clear that qualified Indian. ■ ^ 
foster and adoptive parents can be recruited: by acti.ve work 
at the community level. 
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CHAPTER 5 



STATE-TRIBAL RELATIONSHIPS AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRIBAL PROGRAMS 



This chapter contains three case. studies of efforts to 
increase Indian involvement in child welfare rnattGr;s within 
.the context of the current f ederaT-state system. The first 
case study examines the Indian Desk in the Washington 
Department of Social and Health Services (DSHS) . Washington 
exercises jurisdiction under PL 280 over child welfare matters 
on reservations and, since the creation of the desk, has 
demonstrated more awareness of its responsibility to provide 
child we If are services to reservation Indians than perhaps 
any other state. The other two case studies concern efforts 
by tribal governments to become involved in child welfare 
and, other social service matters in Arizona and New Mexico. 
These two states do not exercise jurisdiction over reservations 
under PL 280, and Arizona has been particularly reluctant to 
extend its social service programs to reservations. 
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PART 1 

THE WASHINGTON STATE INDIAN DESK* 




Washington is one of the states v/hich haS assumed jurisdiction 
through PL 280 over .a variety of matters on reservations ,\,.and 
child welfare and public assistance are two of the areas in 
which it has specifically asserted its jurisdiction. I^or 
this reason, there are no social services program monies in 
the BIA budget for the state of Washington. 

The Washington Department of Social and Health Services is 
an umbrella human services agency with four operating divisions 
(adult correcti.ons , vocational rehabilitation, health, and 
comiimnity services) , as well as a number of administrative 
and support divisions. The Washington Indian Desk was 
formed within the DSHS in 1972 to serve as an in-house 
ombud:jman and advocate and as a liaison Jbetv/een the department 
and Indians. It includcG a team of two "^Professional persons 
and one clerical or support person, all of whom occupy state 
civil service positions.^ While there is some overlap 
between the roles of the two professional persons on the 
desk, one team member is largely concerned with policy and 
program development and the other emphasizes Indian hiring 
and'moni toring and assists in the implementation of DSHS 
Indian policies in the field. 

The Indian Desk was the first. of a series of special "desks" 
set up within the DSHS and was the culmination of a number 
of influences and activities that came together in the early 
1970s.- One of the first steps in the direction of a special 
desk was taken when the DSHS hired an Indian whose job began 
as a recruiter of Indian staff within the adult corrections 
division but who informally became a department-wide advocate 
not only of Indian staffing but* also of departmental awareness 
and responsiveness to the needs of Indian clients. In 
addition, one of the larger tribes in the state had a new 
tribal chairman who began drawing attention, to DSHS pori:cics- 



*Part 1 -i.s based on a review of reports, press releases, and 
i.olicv documents rrom the Indian Desk and the Deputy S^-creta 
.):Li.r:.j of the W.ishinqton Department of Social and Health 
Services and on telephone interviews with a number of st.iLc, 
tribal, and federal officials, including Don Milligan, Team 
header, DSHS Indian Desk; Roger Jim, Yakima Tribe; Mary jo 
Butterficld, Makah Tribe; and Bob Matz, Regional Inaian 
Affairs St a 1 i s t: for Rr^qion IV, DSHS- 
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and programs as they affected 'his tribe's members. Also 
at this time .the Governor's "jndian Advisory Council (an 
advisory committee attached to the office of the Governor's 
Specic'il Assistant for Indian Affairs) became increasingly 
active. Fourthly, there was an active st^te Iluinan Affairs 
Council with a strong "Indian membership and an Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee. Finally, hearings were conducted on Indian 
reservations across Washington by a state Indian Affairs 
Task Force (related to the Governor's Indian Advi^sory Council) 
to address "qua lity-o f-li fe " .questions as well as legal 
status and broad state policy implications for Washington's 
Indian populaizion, particularly for Indians on reservations. 
Those hearings resulted in a "landmark" report entitled Are 
You Listening, Neighbor ?^ All of these events addecj impetus 
to the drive to establish' an Indian desk. 

At the' same time an Indian intern at the University of 
Washington's School of Social Work was assigned to the stjte 
office of the DSHS for a field placement- His assignment 
v/as to review the recommendations of the Indian Affairs Task 
Force, pull together those that pertained to the DSMS, and 
then to suggest hov/ they might be implemented. In the 
process, ho developed the idea of an' Indian desk in consul- 
tation v;ith the Indian advocate employee and a tribal chairman 
and sought support for the idea from a number of sources 
(e.g., the Governor's Indian Advisory Council, the human 
Affairs Council, and individual tribes). The original 
.impetius for the desk came from these groups, not from witl~iin 
tiie DSHS. 

Tiio initial fraiiiers'and support-ors of the Indian desk concept 
v/cre opposed to making the desk a component of a. minority 
affairs unit. For that reason the Indian Desk was set up 
initially as a special, separate program within the DSh'S 
deputy secretary's office, 'with its personnel reporting 
directlyto the deputy, secretary . h'ov/ever , in the months 
following the es tablisliment of the Indian Desk, similar 
"desks" were set up for Asian, black, and Chicane minorities 
and .'subsequently all four were combined into a Minority 
/affairs unit v;ithin the office of the deputy secretary. An 
Liu 3 ooint direct reporting to the deputy secretary v/as 

— re-p-l-aeed— wi-t-h -£-^4->er-t-iHK:f-- f i-r^tf--to— a— e-oe^^ a nd--c^ven 

■ later to a supervisor at the head of the Minority Affairs 
Unit- Both of these administrative changes (the inclusior. 
ii\ the Minority Affairs Unit and the loss of direct reporcina 
fU-.atusj remain«>d at issue until December 1975. Fol lov/.i nc; 

i . 1 1 ••.,■!. i n - j : : bii J/Wfjon t.he Gover nor ' s T n(,I i nn Adv i :;o ry 
Council arul :^;l:aff and the secretary and deputy secretary oi; 
the Dsns, the Indian Desk reverted to its former stat:us us a 
s^'^'paratc coni:>on»"'n t: or progxam within the deputy socrc-L/ij-y ' 
ol:fire wn.i-c:ii is riirricliy accountable to the deputy :w ;c i'^.: La I'y . 
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Thus, at the present time tho Indian Desk team is adminis- 
tratively based within the co[ju ty .secretary * s office but is 
on ''detached assignment" to the Community Services Division 
of the DS;IS. This division has • the greatest number and 
percentage of Indian clients and includes the department's 
income maintenance . and child welfare and adult services 
programs. Under this administrative arrangement the Indian 
Desk team is to receive policy direction from the deputy 
secretary (i.e., line authority for policy and major [:)rocjraminatic 
decisions comes directly from the deputy secretary) and 
"admihistr-ative support," or day-to-day administrative 
su|;L:rv.i.d|Lon , throuqh the Community Services Division. :-:inc:e 
t:ho Indian Desk team members have no line authority over otlior 
j:-3!iS staff persons, they must accomplish th.eir, goals and 
efforts through "suasion . " 



original charter of the Washington Indian Desk describoi:; 
the desk- team as a "uniquely social action, inter systems 
approach within a social and health agency."'* The language 
used lo state the desk's purpose is derived fron-i the cor.copt 
of Indian self-determination and the promotion of DSIIS 
responsiveness to that concept. In more specific terms, Llio 
DS!IS press release announcing the appointment of persons to 
the Indian Desk team states that implementation of the 
recommendations of the I nd ian • A f f a ii s Task Force is to be 
the "top priority for Indian Desk involvement." The release* 
t;h-*^'n .roes on to state that the desk's responsibilities also 
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rhe :v.-ovi s i on of advoca te/omburlsman sorv iccr, 



a I. ed to social ..uul health issues to rosjerva L i.on 
tribes, non-reservation tribes, and urban Indian 
organizations and -Indian clients. 

2. Development of in-service training p^rojects for 
DSIIS staff desifjned to increase their knowledge 
of cultural differences, tribal sovereignty 
rights and Indian self-determination . 

. [ T^vice ] , as a vehicle for Indian input int.o 
Liv^ res i'jn and eva lua tion o f DSHS policies , 
f^xon rams_- ao-d serv-jLcia.s ralatod — to -.Lnd-ia,n--p'~'n-f--I.ij, 

. I II' •; I • r" i;! t.:u^-M. t .Uici ii.ii'liig <.>\ .Indicin:'. 

by Lh(* D:^11S . ' 

i i'Tir y<Mrs :;i!ic^-'' i tr; i rict. -p t. i c m i the lndi<iii L)t':->1'. ii.i:; 

ij<:vi. involved in n v/idc- vari.oty of activities diirecLL'd 
tov;ard tdvKc loroad cioals aiui objectices. The team's c^U^iL:; 
riavc !> )cw:,'«' •> i cn hcj nc i ng iJic access j hi 1 1. ty of,, cc^nimun i. t: y 

s 
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inc^re consonant: with the wii^lu'^; of Indian (jrou[)s ;ind tj'ibi-:',, 
and providing mechani'sms for increased Iiidian access to 
policy-making and prograniniat ic decisions within the DSIIS. 
Examples of e'fforts with tangible outcomes where the Indian 
Desk team has served as facilitator, liaison, broker, and/or 
resource between Indi-an groups and the DSIIS include: 

1. Establishing DSIIS outs^tations on reservations 

2. Compiling and distributing statistics to tribes and 
Indian organizations on numbers and dispositions of 
active DSIIS Indian cases, particularly in child v;elfarc> 
and utilizing these statistics internally as baseline 
data for the planning and monitoring of DSIIS services 

to , Indians 

3, Increasing Indian representation on 'various DSIIS advisory 
bodies through recruitment and subsequent staffing and 
training activities 

4, Increasing overall Indian employment in the DSliS throLigh 
an affirmative action program so that, in comparison 
with the eighty DSIIS Indian employees in 1972, there 
wore 180 in February 19 76. These efforts have also 
included an emphasis ,pn recruitment of Indian persons 

in service positions and the dcivelopmont of new and 
L'Xpanded I ndian Service- re la ted posi t ions . For . e>:a:ii[^lij , 
f:hirteon Indian community worker positions are nuv; 
funded and filled, and one regional Indian affairs 
.specialist ]:)Ositior^ has been created rn;d filled. In 
ac-idition, there are nine Indian [:)ersons in caseworkui" 
I'ositions throughout the state 

^) . Informing tribes and Indian organ i xarirtTTTs of Title X>; 
and securing means for -their injjut into the state 
'i\itlo XX planning process and' into fedc>ral Title XX 
tK.)] icios 

t"> , V.'orki.nr} v;ith Indian groups and departmental rujjrosori t-.i- 

t:i. vos to review DSHS regulations, policies, and proc:».;;!urL':^ 
and subsequently ■ draf tincf and lobbying for chanties i ii 

]7rrhTr:ror. "nn^d'"T'^'^'''^-"< *''^^^' Tiu":.^ " i~\ I'rj r I. IVrM'jTTii "\f \ \ .V\ i\ ~ 

ik'vii'V/ of ri J. 1 1 nri iun , foi: t;('r care i:.i\\w.v> i n i I" i 1 c^fi by \.\\<' 
fndi-in i)i':;k and carried Cjut by r^'viev; N.'ari:; f \)Vy\\\\ 
\\ t a f f ana i nd iari " rerrrc'jjr.n t a t i v-'':; . " '.'ui t o f t h i w r- ^■' i « 'V/ 
cMine reroriiMiencJa tions for nd j us t.mon tri in specific cm:v- 
:-^i.ans, as well as reconinionda t ions for admi- n i. s t i"a t i v ■ 
arKi procf ranima t i c changes at state a nd r eg ion a 1 of f i c^.' 
Lcrvels 
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The type of review effort involved in the foster care study 
hac exuanded and continued an<:l has resulted in chancjcs In 
the Washington Administrative: Code (WAC) for private child- 
placing, agencies serving Indian children in Washington. 
Proposed changes in the WAC relating to Indian preference in 
adoptions and to the formation of local Indian child v;elfare 
committees to review all Indian child welfare cases at the 
local., of f ice level have been formulated and will come up for 
public hearing in the near future. Proposed new manual 
material in other areas (e.g., child protection policies and 
procedures) is still being developed and negotiated between 
Indian groups and the DSHS. Meanwhile, interim operating' 
i)rocedures have been worked oiVt between the administrators 
o[ the Community Services Division and the Indian Desk for 
dealing with certain key issues in child protection cases. 
Tor example, caseworkers involved in cases where there i5- 
petition to deprive Indians of their parental rights have 
recently been required to begin reporting all such cases to 
the Indian Desk and to allow ten days for an Indian Desk 
res pen so , * • 

It :.s not easy to Eormulate a "balanced" assessment of the 
adequacy- or success of the Washington DSHS Indian Desk's 
operation. The responses o' the different persons interviewed 
regard! ncj the desk's successes and problems reflected differing 
oxj >oc ta L- ions and standards by v;hich to measure both the de^sk 
and the DSiiS response to the desk. 

A cross-section of state and tribal officials in terv i i.-w^.^i by 
CSRD unanimously agreed -that tiie desk had succeeded in 
bringinq an av/aroness of Indian concerns to the attentioii of 
the DSIIS, as well as in serving as an advocate for specific 
changes in DSHS i:)oiicies and procedures relating to Indians, 
lirjwever, opinions differed widely about how strident the 
(io.sk team had been and should be in pressing for its objecti vos , 
how willing the department had been to make changes, and whether 
the department had tried to "dilute" the efforts of the desk. 
Sevorr]! state and .tribal officials remarked on the tensions 
ai'id' 1 j'uifj ra t. Ions that arosf} from time to tiine betv/een the 
d<'r;k, til':'' r».'r;t of the department, and tril:)es. It was sugq^-*:* t:c;d 
ttiat ttic^e C rijstrat ions are an Lnc.'vitable consequofico of th.j 
"Tol»' of the desk as TT'so c i rTr~"c h a h cf o ^ a q o iff wi"tlio"uI: TiTie 
autliori ty op'.Tal i nq inside tl^e estiabl isiied state^ system, 
iw •cju:'.. ■ It. I'lc}-..". lifM' .iiitlirji i ty , Mm-' d'-.T.k t^'.nii i r; ; (-r.ptM : i . i 1 1 y 
r\i'\ji'n(\i'i\\ upon V h' ■ U[:)[ 'O r L (> f d* jj.'a r t men t a 1 .-h jiii i n 1 :; t ra t n i*: ; . 
'\'br>]T' \ oi'< ' , \ \)> ' d<.'r.k's influt-nce v;itdiin ['Aid' dcpa r t irif?n t Ims 
: 1 uf t i.r-d S'^>i:i'^v;ha t v: i t h cha:-iqe:-.;"iM a* ii,t i ii i r;. t ra t i vr- ]>c'riu >n:\r'. \ . 
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Also, because of the absence of line authority, the desk hac 
been especially ,dependent upon "clout" gained from the 
strong support of voz-al Indian spokesmen and Indian groups 
and organizations with active social service concerns. 
However, at the present ti.me many of the Indian spokesmen 
and/or groups who have been very active in social services 
in Washington state during and since the inception of the 
Indian Desk are moving on to other concerns. This means 
that new leadership from Indian groups and tribes will be i 
required if the desk's effectiveness is not to decline. One 
means of avoiding . this decline, which has been proposed by 
Indian groups and accepted by the DSHS, is to form a statewide 
Indian child welfare committee. Recruitment for such a 
committee is expected to begin soon. 

One further point needs to be considered in assessing the 
copccpt of. an Indian desk within a state system. The state 
ot Washington has demonstrated that a state system can develop 
niochanisms and policies which , are responsive to many Indian 
concerr.s, both through the formation of the Indian Desk and 
in its actions in response to the efforts of the desk. 
However, it has not overcome reservation Indians* resistance 
to stat<:2 jurisdiction. In fact,- at the present time tribal 
tjovernments in the state are working for repeal of PL 280. 

sia tion which would restore j ur isdiction ■ to Washington 
Indian tribes is currently before the state legislature, rin^. 
;na:v/* t i-'ibcis , some of which even, have DSilS , outsta tionis on 
their reservations, are building tribal ly operated social 
st.irvice and tribal court systems. In support of this activity, 
tribal respondents interviewed for the case study mentioned 
their conv.i.ctLon that the desk has been of critical importance 
i n improvintj ch ild . we 1 f are service policies and programs 
delivered tht;ough the state system and also in assisting 
tribes to become more knowledgeable about child welfare issues, 
and concerns. However, they also hoped that this increased 
*:ribal knowlodge could be utilized increasingly by tribes 
in the do''elopmont of their own social services programs 
Kn-dc-r" tr il>al jurisdiction and control with a direct fL^ieral- 
tr ii-KiI 1-elat.ipnship. 
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PART 2 



THE NAVAJO EXPERIENCE WITH l/URCHASE-O^-SERVICE CONTRACTING* 



Since 19 72 , the Mavajo Nation and tlie states of Arizona, 
Nev/ rie::ico, and Utah have v/orked zo develop purchase~of- 
servicc contracting arrangements under which federal 
monies (under Titles IV-A, VI , and XX) \/ould become- 
available for the provision of social services on the^ 
reservation through the Tribal Office of Social Services 
, (TOSS) . The origins of these efforts Vie in the fact 
that: ' (1) the states provide few services on the Navajo 
Reservation (Arizona provides no soci.al services); and 
(2) the Navajo Nation is willing to provide- the 25 
percent local share for such sei vices from*^ tribal funds. 

The efforts to develop contracts have been extrcncly 
frustratirig for all parties and have demonstrated the 
OMistenco of major barriers to state- tribal contracting. 
The ::avajos contracted with the state of New Mexico during 
the period April 1972 through September 1975 and contracted 
v;ith the state of Arizona for three months in 1975. 
I.li^o, the tliree states, the Navajo Nation, and three 
;iEV/ regional- offices worked for eigliteen months to devolvop 
a r.oction 1115 research and demonstration (R&u) gjan h proL>onal 
The Navajo Nation invested about $5 million in providing' 
services under the contracts with Arizona and New Mexico ' 
but was only partially reimbursed for these expenditures. 
Loth contracts have now collapsed, and the Section '1115 
grant application is also dead. 

The story of these contracts and the lengthy 1115 negotiations 

is extremely complex. Accurate data about the amounts 

of services provided under the contracts are generally 

not available and negotiations continue over audit exceptions 



^Oriinnal drafts of part 2 v/ere prepared by Southwes tei'n 
Indicin Uovelopment, Inc. (SID) and later revised by^CSRU 

.J3..t a f:f . _ _Thc m aterial for tliis s ec tion v/as ohta i ned f r om 

interviews conrlucted. Ijetwecn February and ApriT"19"7r, wllH^ ' 
the foI-1 owing [persons: Nancy Evans, Navajo Area' — blA i:.oc:Lal 

••S^:rvica.s; Tony Gu^iinan, Special Assistant to the Directt^r, and 
Robert llooqcstraa t , Program Development Manager, Arizona 
Ijrrpartnent'ol: Economic Security; Johii J. Cordova, Director, 
c\:\cl Heverly Rainwater, Contract Specialist^ New Mexico 
Contract :--ervice Diviision; and Reginald iiegay, Directoi:, 
Navajo Tribal OEficc of Social Services. 
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and proper levels of reimbursoraent still under these 
contracts. This case study. \3 a suLiniary and analysis 
of the efforts of these states and the Navajos to develop 
tribally operated social services within the context 
of the present federal/state system. 



DESCRIPTIOn OF TOSS 



The Navajq. Tribal Office of Social Services is part of tlie 
Navajo tribal cjoverninent and reports to the Tribal Council 
and the Tribal Chairman. It operates a broad range -of 
social and health service programs, including the Tribal 
VJork E::perience Program, Community Health Representatives, 
Veteran's Services, an emergency food program, a program 
of assistance for tribal members stranded off the 'reservation, 
distribution of commodities, tax counseling, a tuberculosis 
control program,' and various other health and social 
service programs. Some of these services are supported 
ontirely^^by tribal ' funds , v/hile others are supported 
>-.y contracts with the BIA, IHS , or the state of Arizona. 
The ^ro5;S contracts under Titles IV-A, VI, and XX are 
handlocUby a separate branch, called the lii-State Program, 
v;hich \:or\:3 through a structure of five regional and 
local offices (see table 5-1) . 



TOSS CONTl:i\CTS WITH MEW MEXICO 



The first TOSS contract v/ith the Uo\j Mexico Health and Social 
Services' Department v;ent into effect on 1 April 1972 . 
Tlie contract was developed to be consistent vjith the 
H'civajo Ton- Year , Plan, but this plan covered a broad range 
of su:ojects, including economic development, and touched 
on social services only lightly. Ho\;ever, tiie Ten-Year 

1 an . _d i d_d^:iJ: irLe_..th e ixa slc_ ap pxQ.acii_and phaJjos-O ph^^ um d e r 1 yJ-ruj ^ 

r.he trihe'r. (ler,;ire to coiitract for r^t^rvi ce:^ . ^ The contract 

-./r'if-; uc: veloi^ed to .su[)portive of tlie conceijt of self-dotorniina tion 

nnd to permit tribal operation of comprehensive social 

and educational services. It v;ar: hoped that v;ith fundj.ng 

f r o n on t : : i d e : ^ o u r cos t r i I j ^i 1 o o r a t i o n / o u J. d i r arj r o vo 1 1 1 e 

ran^ie and nuainy of services availa}jle to the liavajo 

■ Kjoi^le. 
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.TABLE 5-1 



THE fJAVAJo mm orpicK ok -social sBvm 



Navajo Tribal Council 



Tribal Chairiaan 



Office of Navajo Econoiflic 
Opportunity—alcoholism 
programs, Head Start, and 
OflAP programs 



A(ii;iiiii?tratioii 



Tribal Office of Social 
Services (TOSS) 



Court Systa 





Other 




D(jpartnionls 



Bi-irtate Proqrain 
Titlf; IV-A, VI. and ^ 
Contractii'i 1115 
M i'rjixjSiii 



Other TOSS 
Programs 



iie.a:h/;v;[fir'; 










r'rorZ-hvtu'i; 








7-rA JiiJ (' 


'ribal 










Tribal . ( 


'rilul 







M ] Indiciti'ii sourji;^ 

of f'.iiiiiiti!)/ 



Connu.'iity iiv.ilth K'^prt'i^oiitativi.M; 



'hiuA Work Expcnonoo 
(BIA cu\\ln:t) 



Tuborciilofus I^roqrains ■ 
(IH.S liiid Arizona contracts) 





Comniodity Protjraii) 
(Dopartment. of 
AyriL-ulturc) 






Tax Counseling 
(Tribal funds, including 
revenue sharing) 



Vetiiranu' Servians 
(Arii.-5iia a::d Veterans 
Admuiiatratioii) 





Otiier Social Servicoc 




, (Tribal Funds) 



Prior to the v/riting of this contract there had been 
no systemmatic needs assessr;fMit and no extensive planning .. 
•activities. However, it should be remembered that in 
1972 Congress had not yet enacted a ceiling on federal 
reimbursements under Title IV-A, and many states v;ere 
working against the clock to prepare contracts under 
v;hich expanded service programs would qualify for federal 
reimbursement. Conceivably social service programs 
v;hich v;ere being operated- by the Navajo Nation at that 
time could have been modified and expanded to qualify 
for reimlDursement under Title IV~A, Hov^ever, in interviews 
v/ith state, tribal, and BIA dfficials no respondents 
were able to say whether any services had been provided 
under the contract, and there is some doubt that any 
eligible services' were provided to eligible clients. 

During these first fifteen months of the contract, two 
major harriers v;ere uncovered and removed. On the basis 
of a local interpretation it was decided that the use of 
tribal funds to pay "the 25 percent local match would raise 
questions concerning . the trust responsibility of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and formal approval by the BIA was therefore 
obtained. In later modifications to the contract, this step 
of formal BIA approval y;as not taken; hov;cver, it might again 
bccono an issuo if someone raises it. 

The second barrier dealt with during. this period involved 
dcsicjnation of the IJavajo Nation as a public agency which 
could legitimately provide funds to the 'state to be used 
as local matching funds. In this case, the designation 
was accomplished ]:)y administrative action. ' Later, however, 
when Arizona sulDmitted a 1115 research and demonstration 
grant proposal involving a contract v;ith TOSS, the issue 
arose again and v;as finally resolved only by a legal, 
opinion from an liEVJ regional attorney and the passage 
of specific legislation in Arizona designating tribes 
as "public agencies" for the purposes of intergovernmental 
contracting. 

In April 1973 , the contracting relationship entered a ncv; 
phase, V/ith the strong support of -the new governor of New 
'■.?-1exicd , ."amondment.s" V made to the contract -in an effort 
to move th ings along . Tliese amendments specified four service 
areas (day care,' homemaker and nutrition services , ' foster 
care and- preventive services,, and corrip::ohens i ve services for 
the D'-j-ofl, hlLnd, and disa}:)locl)" and ca.st^loads withLi'i each ■ 
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However, durincj this perj.od the Navajo Tril:)e looked upon 
the nev; social service procjram as jsimij.ar to Office of 
Econoiiic Op[K) r l:ui5W. ty (OIX)) [-jrograms. Minirr.al conr.i deration 
v/as given to contract requireraents , compliance issues, 
or application of standard social v;ork practices. There 
v;ere difficulties in hiring ■ peronnel v.'ho had the formal 
training/ the v;ork experience, or the orientation to 
deliver and document the specific services provided for 
" by • the contract. T!ie IJavajo Tribe iiad }jcien involved in 
the:' program* for fifteen months loefore attention v;as given 
%k to -'he necessity of conforming to federal and state 

con-^act regulations and the need to develop the perforraance 
of Navajo social sc^rvicc worl^ers to i:)ettor deliver services 
and to document services provided. The state did assign 
a staff person to v;ork with TOSS on the contract. However, 

became deeply involved in development of the 1115 
research and demonstration grant application, and thus ' 
TOSS v;a.s not provided by the state with the necessary 
orientation and training to develop an adequate reporting 
system tl^^at would meet both the service and fiscal accountability 
requirements of state and federal regulations. TOSS 
v.-as reindjursed by the state for expenditures during this 
period, but the audit exception rate was approxixaately 
GO percent. 

Major i:.odi f.i coitions v;ere made in the contract in July 19 74 
■md in Ji.iiy 1975 . Tlie 1974 changes Ijroadened the definitions 
of services to be provided under the contract and did not 
specify dc-tai.led caseloads and descriptions of services. 
T,ater/on tho h.asis of - experience durii'ig the year, a more 
detailed list of services and caseload levels was specified 
in July 1975 . flowever, difficulties witli reim,bursemen ts 
and auclit exceptions continued. Tlie audit exception 
during this period was about 50 percent. No reimljursements 
iiavc: been received from New Mexico since March 1975, 
although approximately $2.G million is involved. 

Wlien Title :CX went into efLCCt on ^1 Octoljer ].975 , tlio 

contract !>jtween TOSS and i:ev; Mexico la[)sed. At first 

it v/as exp^r:cted tl'iat a r.ow contract would soon be negotiated 

md l>dckdatod to 1 Octobeii<>^ but no contract has yet 

heei-i S-i nncd . The state has proi:»or.ed that eJ.evX^ri servici^-. 

bo deli VfjrcMl v/ i tii a total ex[-'Gnc]i t ui'e of about $\ .G 

m i, 1 1 J.on — ri d' :eroase 1: roi;\ the approx Lrn/i tn annua 1 J e v»-' I 

of s'.^.l mbllion v;hicli lie.d buefT in efLect under Title 

]:V-/\. li'jv; fU'Xieo also j^roposed tliat TOSS pirovidr-; services 

to t'nrr-o .areas -v/hicli had not been covered by previous * 

contracts — .Mamo, Cnnyoncito, and Ramali . TOSS has propcsc.'d 

thai: it i^rovide only six r.;c.-rvices : infoimatioii and rel'm/ral, 

^.oi:toma!:er :-.(.m:v i ces , cIioj:-.^ sorvi ce:.; , I'ami, ly [) Laniiing , los tu r 

/:are, ar.d IvMlth su /poj-t s-arvLces. Tt/SS is currently 

[^rovidir.g t:hr';>'"' servLcros wi tli triljal rund::.'^ 
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THE NAVAJO SOCIAL SERVICES PROJECT 



After the initial contract with New Mexico, it became apparent 
that the Navajo Tribe could not justify providing services 
only to tribal meinbers in one state since the Navajo Nation 
covers a three-state area and is located in three federal . 
regions. The Navajo Tribe ' s - soci al service personnel 
saw that only a coordinated three-state effort would enable 
the Navajo Tribe to deliver a uniform social service, 
program. It also became apparent that v/aivers to the 
state plans were needed to allow for the drastic differences 
l)Ctwocn the state plans of Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah. 
Tv/o main areas of difference among the states were over 
v/ho v;as eligible for the services and v/hat services were to 
be provided. ' ' 

The approach taken by the tribe was to pursue a three-year 
section 1115 rcsearcli and demonstration grant. "After lengthy 
negotiations, Ari::ona sul^mitted a proposal for the Navajo 
Social Services Project in July 1974. Similar proposals were 
to l)C developed by New Mexico and eventually, perliaps, by 
Utah. At this point. Title XX v;as enacted. In January 
1975, SRS informed Arizona and the tribe that the proposal 
v:a3 not . necessary since Title XX permitted states to 
provide services on less than a^- statewide basis. 



TC'Sb COiJTF'l/vCTS WITH ARIZONA 



In Aoril 19 73, TOSS had submitted a proposal package to the 
Arizona Department of Economic Security calling for contracting 
for four service areas: homemaker services, foster care, 
dav care, and services for the aged, blind, .and disabled. 
Over the next eighteen months, discussions between TOSS and 
Arizona focused on developing the 1115 research and demon- 
stration grant. \rnen this possibility was finally abandoned 
in January 19 75, TOSS began to prepare a new proposal. 
With strong support from the nov; governor of Arizona , 
a cor-itract" wnr> s.ignod in May 1075 t;o cover the r^eriod . 
Ajxril tiiroiKjlr Juno 1975. The contract provided $925, 5G3 
(at an annual rate of $3.6 million) for the provision 
of day carfj, fonter care, protective services, family 
p'lanniny, nervicos to prevent er reduce births out of 
v/Gdlock," services related to employment objectives in 
the state plan, services to meet particular needs of 
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fanulicG and children, and /.crviccs related to health 
needs. ^ r^oon after the coiilract was signed, hov;evcr, il 
collapsed when federal officials stated that tliere would 
be audit exceptions because of: doficioncios in the proixjsal 
and the contract. These deficiencies concerned cost allocations, 
procedures for audit exceptions, accountability, and training 
and staff development. Thus, no contracts have been negotiated 
wdth Arizona under Title XX. 



BARRILRS TO PURCIIA5E-0F-SERVICE CONTRACTIKG BETWEEN STATES 
AND ■ TRII-^ES 



5*ince 19 72 the Navajo Nation has appropriated approximately 
$S million in tribal funds, and these funds liave been 
r.iade available for use as local match money to (jenc^rate 
federal funds under Titles IV-A, VI, and XX. The tribe 
has not asked states to contribute to the cost of providiruj 
social services on the reservation; indeed, it has been 
willinc: to pay -the states an adiainis trative fee Cor handling I! 
•the contracts. As of today, the contracts with Ari:^:ona and 
Xev; ^"lexico have both collapsed, and tiie 1115 proposal 
^l^as been dropped. Eecause of failure in relationsiu-ps 
with the stal:cs, the tribe has decided to work for statutory 
chancjes whicli would permit direct federal fundin<:j o L' 
Title XX to tribes, thus bypassing the states. - Th.e states 
of Arizona and New Mexico may not be hostile to suc'n a 
char.cjc. . . 



Chancje is considered desirable because cJver the last ^o^^t 
vears a number of barriers have been identified to state- 
tribal contracting for the purchase of .services under Title 
XX or its predecessors, and nxrthods for removing these 
barriers v;ithin the present federal-state structure liavo 
not h'cen found. These barriers include: 

]. . The Problem of Triba.1 Sovereignty and Legal Jui' iscliction 





Tj-ibc^s are no t sii]:» joc t to s tate author! ty , \;!iich 
makes it difficult Cor a state to coni^idcyr 
contracting v;ith a tribe because of its possible 
] a c ] : of enforcement . ^ o \ ; e r s 



I ' ro}>l cm oi Auci.i. r. I '>^^^ij;JijJ.l' ^ 



^lincc federal Title XX funds go to states, DIW^^ 
holds states-liable for ineligible costs or services 



Tribal sovereignty y-)CComes a potential legal issue 
in federal audit exceptions, as can be seen by the 
fact that., during the period of negotiations, Arizona 
took the position that it could not sue Indian 
tribes in state courts' 

The Problem of Cost Allocation 

'./hen two or more states or agencies attempt to 
coordinate services the v/ay in which costs, such 
as staff time, are allocated is important in 
cle termini.ng reimbursement . Coordination is 
definitely a problem with the TOSS Bi-State Program . 
loecaus'e two states are involved, but the BIA and 
'IlIS could also be affected once a tribe attempted 
to establish an integrated system for delivering 
comprehensive social services 

The Problem of Staff Development and Training 

Ctaff development and training under Title XX 
liavc been interpreted narrowly by states which 
do not recognize eitlier the uniqueness and value 
of the Navajo social service v/orker or the need 
for intensive training to equip staff to meet 
necessary administrative requirements and to 
cioliver quality services 

r.ic Proble m of Standardization of 111 igi)^ility 
and Roportinq Systems 

The Navajo Tribe is placed in a position of having 
to meet different standards established by different 
states when these standards do not allow for 
consistent reservation-wide eligibility standards 
or ro;)orting procedures. Consistent procedures 
and policies would allow for better program account- 
ability and better coordination of services provided 
^ to clients 

vj-jo Pr oblem of rotate Plans 

Uncier Title XX the Mavajo Tribe may liave to provide 
:-.orviccs or follov; procedures mandated by the 
statns. IIov;ever, the tribe m.ay ^feel it does not 
nood t:ior:o .'services or that iJio i>rocodure:> coMflict 
v/itii the tri.j^o'G j urisdictiorial rights 



7 . ' T h c Necessity of Pi"' ^ ; •• irincj for the Provision of 
Services 



Before a tribe can efficiently provide a range of 
services and meet state and federal recjulatio'ns 
and reporting requirements, the tribe nust be funded 
for a period of fraining, system development, and 
policy developmen-t. Purchasc-of-sdryice contracts . 
ip.ust be geared to allov/ a sufficient period of 
preparation time before the provision of services 
begins. If the purchase~of -service mechanism 
V7ill not permit this addition of time, then 
another mechanism must be found 
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PART 3 

TRIBAL IInIVQLVEMENT IN TITLE XX lU AJcIZONA* 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROPOSAL FOR A PLTVNNING PROJECT 



In the six months between the enactment of Title XX and 
the siibmission to HEW of the first draft of state plans, 
the Arizona Department of Economic Security (DES) worked 
through Councils of Governments (COGs) in the six s'ubstate 
planning districts, Arizona tribes were not involved in 
the planning process ' because the COG boundaries cut across 
many reservation lines and because tribal governments have 
.generally not been active in COG affairs. However, Indians 
who are active in the field of human services were aware 
that Title XX transferred many responsibilities for HEW 
social service programs from the SRS to the states and thus 
raised many long-term questions about the relationships 
between state and tribal governments^ 

Tribes requested that DES convene a meeting with tribal . 
officials, allow Indian input into the Title XX plan, 
and explore state-tribal relationships under the new 
legislation. These requests were refused. ^Pooling their 
resources and information, a number of Indian leaders 
and organi?^ations which were working with the IHS , the 



^Original drafts of part 3 were prepared by Southwestern Indian 
Development, Inc. (SID) and later revised by the CSRD staff. 
The material for this section was based on Inter-Tribal Council 
of Arizona (ITCA) documents (cited as footnotes) and inter- 
views conducted between February and May 1975 with the 
following people: Darrel Garcia, Chief, Phoenix Area Social 
fJcrvicc Branch — Indian Health Service ; Dart Graves, /associate 
Area' Social Warker~DIA; Gerald Antone, ITCA Board Chairman 
and Tribal Chairman, Salt River Indian Tribal Council; Veronica 
Murdoch, ITCA Vicc-Chairman and Vicc-Chai rman of the Colorado 
River Indian Tribal Council; Tony Guzman, Special .Assis tant 
to the Dire'ctor, and Robert Ilooges traat , Prograia Development 
Manager, Arizona Department of Economic Security; Gus 
Greymountain and Mercy Valenzuela, ITCA Field Coordinators; 
and Ruth Houghton, Social VJor]:er — Maricopa County Community 
Services and volunteer ITCA consultant. 
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BIA, the Inter-Tribal Council of Ari:'.ona (ITCA), a'nd Arizona 
Affiliated Triljos orcjanij:od a two-day neoting for 14-lb 
Hay 1975 . Over eighty persor-.s , including representatives 
of Di:S , attended. 

DurincT thir> conference, participants learned that DK3 
assiuTK^d that tribal input into the planning process would 
be orovided through the six COGs' and that the COG plans 
had^beon substantially completed. Since the date for 
prone: ing changes to Title XX regulations had par^sed, 
Tl-at-o officials sugc;ested tliat durinr)' the period allotted 
for public conunenL-. on the draft state plan Ari:iOna tribes 
•..reparc th.eir reconunenda tions . However, the officials 
stated that they had neither the time nor the staff to 
work individually with each of the small tribes m Ari-ona 
and, furthermore, that the state could not fund a united 
Indian planning effort. 

\'on-tholPSS, the board of directors of ITCA, which includes 
tribal chairmen of all seventeen tribes in Arir.ona except 
the Ilavajo Nation voted shortly after the conference to 
prenaro and sut^init a proposal for a Title XX plan'ning 
•orojcct. As was described in part 2, the Navajo Nation 
was sGoarately attempting to work v.^ith DES in Title XX 
n>ai-t-rs, but Navajo officials still participated- m die 
May conference and worlied closely with ITCA and tribal 
of facials. 

At tho same time, the state government's posture changed. 
A now DES director was appointed by the newly ■electeo 
qovornor, and the state moved to add two additional planning 
.^st-icts, one covering the portions of the TIavajo Nation 
-hichare in Arizona, and the other including the seventeen 
other reservations in the state. DES revised its allocations 
l,etweon the substate districts so that $4.3 million (x7 
ocrcent of the Arizona Title XX allocation) would be 
set aside for these two Indian districts. DES also^grantca 
$40,000 to ITCA for a three-month' planning project. 



THE i'j'CA' TITLE XX PEAWNING PROJECT 



Tlic original, ohjeclives; n<] the plannirig grant were: 

1. To develop a separate Indian Advisory Social 
Services Committee and orc!ani-.'.o and implement 
a separate planning district which would 
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provide a planning loechani^^ra by which Tribes 
can discuss, assess, plan, and provide input 
into the State's Social Service Plan, 

2, To provide for increased awareness and knowledge 
of Title XX through discussion and analysis 
cjuiriel ines , proposed serviced through State 
funding , imp 1 i cat ions on Federal Social 
Services, and possib le options for Tribes, 

3, To develop and submit Tribal Social Services 
Plans -to be incorporated into the State Social 
Services Plan • ® 

The project was envisioned as helping to establish ITCA 

as a planning organization which, v/ould roughly parallel 

the long-existing COG stx'uctures, "v;hile assuring appropriate 

consideration of the unique cultural, legal, and jurisdictional 

concerns of Indian tribes ^ 

The v;or]c plan for the project called for an early stage 
of developing a staff and planning mochanism and reviewing 
with tribal officials tlie requirements of Title XX, 
Subsoquon tly ^ project activities were to center on field 
visits- to tribes and on planning workshops in .each of five 
Indian economic development districts, ITCA would cop.toine 
■tr:i!.)al plans into one Indian plan v/hich would then be included 
in the state plan, ' ' 

Howover., a:> the. project evolved, its emphasis slyifted from 
fi^^ild work and development of tribal plans to requests for 
additiona] information concerning Title XX, to the identification 
and clarification of maj-or legal and j urisdictiona]. issues, 
and to requests for f lexi]:)ility to allow tribes to utilize 
Title XX resources more fully. 

The project faced the problem of mobilizing tribal officials 

to become involved in Title XX matters. As the ITCA's final 

report noted: "At any given time, tiie staff resources of 

the' tribes ar-.' f:ully committed, and even overcomjnitted to 

a wide rancjo of internal and external interests and concerns," 

Given this fact, at was perhaps unrealistic to expect tliat 

v.'ithin three montlis tribes could thorougiily consider whether 

and how to participate in tlie state's Title XX f:-rogram, 

Hov.ever , • Ijy tlie end of the project, tribal "interest, awareness, 

and i. n vfj 1, verof-!n t iiad readied functional leveJs."^^ 

A more fundamental reason f or , reorien ta tion of thevjoroject 
was that t'no policy and planning implications of jritle XX 
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for l;ril>eG arc cxceodincjly comploy. and cannot he dealt ^ 
with adequately in a short, period of time. As ITCa notea 
in tho project's final report;.: 

The field effort went through a series of stages 
in the attempt to develop a process by v;hich 
tribes could have sonc input into the State 
.'Jocial Services Plan. The initial mee tings held 
with Cliairmon and their Program Admini^s tratorr. 
were primarily to 'provide them with Title :<X 
information. As relations with tribes began 
to develop and they became more familiar with 
Title y.y., questions regarding procjramraatic 
" [)roljlems were asked. V^hen looktid ah in terms 
of practicality, Title XX began to take on 
different^ aspects and implications more complex 
than had been anticipated by tiie tribes. To 
bf-come involved in the Title XX program, meant 
l-he tribes had to enter into complex negotiations 
witl\ the State of ari:;ona on long standing 
jurisdictional issues. 

As questions on allocations of money, eligibility 

termination, monitoring of programs and 
court jurisdiction emerged from the field meetings, 
.it became clear the program planning could not 
continue until such questions were resolved to 
riie satisfaction of the tribes. Faced with - 
this situation, the next stage was to bring to 
•-i^e attention of DES the issues and concerns 
of the tribes which prevented the tribes from 
entering into any agreements with the State. 

. At this point, tlie field effort has developed, 
into a communications system m an attempt to , 
keen each tribe informed of the latest develcp- 
m-nts in the relationship between DES and ITCA, 
and relating any questions tribes may have to 
the negotiations table. Many of the tribes 
ai-e awadtinci the outcome of these negotiations . 
V. Fore authori/.ing their planners to begin 
\-he development of Title XX ^crvicez on their 
reservations while a few are exploring the 
poss Lb.i ] itio;; of developing programs aiid 
doi.ng some preliminary assessi.;ent of- their 
so rv i <:q needs'. ' ' ■ 
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ISSUES IN TRIBAJ^ PARTICIPATION IN TITLE XX 



State-tribal relationships have historically been difficult, . 
which lias complicated planning for tribal in volveinent in 
Title XX. In the v/ords of the nev; DhS director, who spoke 
to an AucjuGt 1975 conference held by ITCA on Title XX: 

The relationships betv/een tl"ie Indian nations and 
State '(jovcrnments nationally is [sic] exemplified 
!iere in the State of Arizona today. It's been a. 
relationnhip tliat has never been a very amicable 
one. It has been a relationship that has been 
'nard to deal v/ith, both on the, part of the state 
and the Indian na tions . .. . . I know that the road 
is going to be long and that it is going to be 
extremely painful; and I know that there are 
Tribal codes an.d that there are cultural differences 
ti;at need to be contended v/itii a very 
.. r.'.e thodical way and I want to be extremely sensitive • 
about that. ^ ' 

A piroi^loin Iiad ariseii in May and Juno, when tiie state legislature 
rermsf.-.: Lo allocate .state funds for the local ^hare of Title 
:-:x :";v:rvices on reservations. 

The ITCA and tribal leaders were a.lso cautious about ir^oving 
into a nev; relationship v;ith the state government. They 
expressed a concern that building a nev; relationship v;ith 
the state should not jeopardize tlie liistorical and legal 
relationship between tribes and the federal government, 
'.-^specially the P.IA and thje MS. The 'dramatic shift in the 
roles of the BIA and the IHS involved in PL 93-638 (The 
Indian Self-Determination Act) , together with a fear that 
:-IA ru'jht reduce i.ts social services in deference to Title 
XX, r-acie it: "doubly important for the tribes to be cautious 
.\i\d r:i rcur.ispoct in developing nev; relationships with the 
; ■ !:cit e . ' '* ITCA adopted and sent to HIA c:ind IHS a resolution 
v;hicii as!:eci these agencies to treat tiieir services as 
" cum Jlati ve " rather than as " sul:).s ti tiition " or residual 
:'-ervi cer> -ao that tr.r.ilDer, would, not be forced by t'ne denial 
(•)\ BI.-. and i xe r v i C'-'i; to accept; Title XX services on 
i.ir. f <r/()rcil') 1 c:fj!!di tir)n:i. ' ' 

D j : r-r'Mu:.;,':j ai.'o c^xisted wi Lh respect to legal jiurisdiction 
over Vcirioiis Title: XX matters. For example, tribal courts 
currently exnrrrise jurisdiction over Tester care [.vlacements 
C):'i rt'Se rva h.i ons . Mov/ever, DL\S took the position tliat any 
f 'lac^jno'fi tx. wliic'x i. t rnaded must l:)e made tliroucjh the state 
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court .system, wliilo ITCA took the .position that tribes would 
rather have no state fundinq ol placcnKintn until ti^.c^ 
jurisdiction of tribal courts was fully rcco^jnizcd . • 

The question of jurisdiction also arose with respect to 
possible attempts by the state to require a reservation 
Parent to provide partial support for a cliild and the 
enforcement of contracts between the state and tribes. 
Tribal officials often fear that writincj a contract and 
accepting state funds might be the first step in surrender incj 
jurisdiction to state cjoverninen ts , and problems liave arisen 
around the issue of audit exceptions. Under Title XX, 
Codoral funds flow only to stages, and states are responsible 
to the federal cjoverninent for the expenditure of these funds. 
::overthelbss , states cannot take tribaL governments -to state 
courts to recover funds spent improperly. /vl though tiie 
:.^avajo Mat ion conducted 'long negotiations with the states 
of Arizona and Hew Mexico on this problem, it arrived at 
no rioriniti.vo solution (see part 2). 

One or tlie joost critical issues arose over the questioii 
of n oxibil i. ty in the use of Title XX funds oiil(l^eserva tions . 
Tribos indicated ti^at thoy might wish "to have different 
-1 icil ility staiulards than those which existed in other 
oarts of the state. If Arizona designated each reservation 
a:-; a separate substate district desiring different eligibility 
standards, then Title XX allowed this flexibility. More 
difficult was the .question of tlie proper procedures for 
determining eligibility. At present, DES personnel are 
resr^onsible for de termining eligibility for each client 
^oauostinn service.* Procedures for determination could 
create hardship for the client "(i.e., waiting time before 
determination) ' or for the Tribal management system (i.e., 
hulkv documentation and paper flow to Phoenix)." Regional 
SP.S .of f icials advised ITCA that the state could contract 
with tribes for eligibility determination. However, this ■ 
is-' an important area, and contracts would have to be written 
to'^ specify the roles and responsibilities of tribal and^ , 
statue personnel so as to avoid audit exceptions. 

A3. drafted, tin: Arizona state plarf required the statewide 
l-;rovlsion of r-v-ry service rather than the provision of 
d i ff ert-nl comb i iwil: ion.s of :;ervice:'. in dlfff-jrent districts 
r;r the st:ate, as ;>er:m LLed by the Titi^ XK l.egislal-.i on. 
■'TrLluiI officials raised .several questi.ons about th:is pom;:. 
r\r'\\\r the-.- ta t(M.l that reservation communities might have 
(<iff^:rrnt iv-ocis than nonresorva tion areas. Also, pr.- 1 .i m mary 
]TCA .^\;timatc\s of allocations to some of the smaller 
reservationf^ in tiie state suggested that significant service 
in'l::.,,.s/: ar-as would bo limited unless state func:^s were 
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combined with funds from othoi: sources. V^arious formulas 
v/ere suggested for allowing local variations in the service, 
provided, such as enrichment precaution" and "going above 
the levels of service provided statewide," but these formulas 
did not address tribal desires to use Title XX funds where 
they were most needed, regardless of statewide definitions 
of available services.^® 

Other difficulties may arise over licensing standards and 
procedures. Title XX regulations make specific reference 
to the power of tribal governments to adopt their" own 
licensing requirements for foster care, day care, and 
institutional care services. However, there is potential 
for conflict if a state has the option to interpret or to 
question whether tribal requirements meet national standards, 
as is required by the regulations for federal financial 
participation. If a state does agree to adopt and 
enforce separate licensing requirements by tribal governments 
problems could still arise prior to tribal adoption of 
sucl"! requirements. 'While no tribal action in this area 
has yet occurred, the question of whether or not the state- 
could contract with tribes with the understanding that they 
v;ould move quickly to establish such standards inevitably 
arisQS. 

The question of staff training and development "was also 
considcrdd by the project.'* Tne ITCA report states: . . 

• Givon^ the Social Services Bureau's [of DES] position 
i:hat "v;c! will ' contract only with those agencies 
v;ualificd to provide the services", the Tribes 
are concerned about the [Bureau's] ability to 
fairly assess Tribal capabilities, or potential 
capabilities, for service delivery. The question 
oL* training was l^rought up at the v/orl:shops and 
during the recent DES-ITCA staff meeting, but. 
this v/as not clearly answered. . .^^ 

Finally, the state and the tribes could not agree about 

the proper amount of federal or state Title XX funds 

to bo allocated to reservations. Although it was 

.sugqentcd tliat the allocation formulas should contain 

a factor roflocting the higher cor;tr. of providing 

:;ervj.CG:: in rural arcars , no such factor was included. Tribos 

asked whether they would be expected to provide servicers 

to nop.- Indian residents of reservations and, if so, v;hethcr 

i:ho i^opulation estimates used in making allocations included 

non-Indians living on ^ reservations . As noted above, tb.ere 

was uneasiness about the use of state funds to provide the 
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local sha.re for services on reservations/ both, on the part 
of the'^state legislature — wiiich declined to appropriate 
the necessary state funds — and on the part, of many tribal 
officials, who Were apprehensive tnat^ accepting state funds 
v;as the first step towards accepting state jurisdiction 
over reservations. . 



RE5JULTS OF THE PLANNING PROJECT 



During the short duration of the planning project, a great 
deal 'Of progress was made in identifying important issues 
related to tribal participation in Title. XX, in working 
v;ith tribal governments to increase their understanding 
of Title XX, and in developing methods for dealing v/ith, 
or resolving, .some of the problems mentioned. At one point 
during the project 'ITCA suggested that the state might wish 
to support a nine-month planning effort on the part of ITCA 
and tribes, and DES expressed its willingness to consider 
iaa];ing another planning grant, provided that there was 
progress on related matters. 

Hov;Gvc'r, after the project's conclusion, the Inter-Tribal 
Council took the position ' that tliero v;ero great difficultiie 
in v/orking out v;ays for the state to contract with tribes 
or otherwise to provide Title XX services on reservations. 
Thus^ it \'/as decided that ITCA should instead turn its 
attention to the ultimate goal of amending the Social Secur 
Act so that it would p^,rmit HEW . to fund trifc)al Title XX 
programs directly v/ithout using the state government a.s 
i\n j.ntermediary .^'^ 
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PART 4 



SUMMARY 



A. major policy question in the field of Indian child welfare 
is whether services can be provided effectively through the 
existing federal-state system or whether tribes should have 
a direct relationship with the nEV7 agencies which administer 
Titles IV-D and XX and other human service programs. 

The case study of the Washington Indian Desk demonstrates 
that a state child -welfare agency can greatly increase its 
capabilities to provide services to Indians and can take 
important steps to reduce placements of Indian children in 
non- Indian . adoptive and foster homes, Hov/ever, it is worth 
noting that even though the state has demonstrated a much 
greater . awareness of the special needs of Indian families 
and children, tribal governments in that state are, nonetheless ^ 
working for repeal of PL 280, which would' restore tribal 
jurisdiction over child welfare matters on reservations. 
They are also building tribally operated social service systems. 
This suggests that improvement in state-provided child vjelfare 
services on reservations may not meet the demand for greater 
tribal involvement in child welfare matters. . ' 

The case studies of tribal involvement ' in Title XX of Arizona 
and of Navajo attempts to contract with the state of New 
Mexico and Arizona demonstrate that there are very serious 
legal, political, financial, and practical barriers to state- 
tribal contracting. The Arizona Inter-Tribal Council and 
the Navajo Nation have both taken the position that problems 
inherent in state-tribal contracting are so serious that their 
efforts should be directed tov;ard developing federal legislation 
which will ^permit direct federal- tribal contracting. 
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Chapter 6 
SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION FOR INDIANS 



INTRODUCTION 



This " state-of-the-field. study " included as one of its compo- 
nent parts a survey of social work education, the purposes of 
which were: (1) to obtain information on the recruitment of 
Indians into the field of social work; (2) to assess the nature 
of their formal social work education; and (3) to consider the 
relevance of their training for work with Indian families, 
especially in child welfare matters. The survey focused on 
th''e eighty-four accredited graduate schools of social work 
in the United States. Questionnaires were mailed to each of 
these schools, to Indian faculty and students, and to recent 
Indian graduates of these schools. The findings of this 
survey are reported fully in a separate publication and are 
summarized here.* 

Since 1970 there have been a number of attempts to reform 
social work education so that it can better serve Indians and 
other minorities." In that year the Association of American 
Indian Social Workers was formed by a small core of Indian 
social workers. This organization was able to provide guidance 
to non-Indian professional organizations regarding Indian 
issues, Indian problems, and potential solutions to these 
{problems. It addition, it suggested modifications ,in the 
educational programs of Indian and non-Indian social workers 
who. might eventually serve Indian clients. Also in 1970, 
as a result of minority pressures, the Council on Social Work 
Education (CSWE) , which is the accrediting agency for all 
schools of social work in the United States, formally committed 
itself to pay special attention to the needs of minority 
groups and to work to eradicate racism in social work educa- 
tion. ^ At its 1971 Delegate Assembly the National Association 
of Social Workers (NASW) adopted a policy statement on "Civil 
Liberties, Justice, and the Right to Dissent," which helped 



*For more detailed information on the survey results see John 
Compton, Social Work Education for American Indian s (Denver: 
" Center for Social Research and Development , Denver Research 
Institute, University of Denver, -forthcoming) . 
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to set the stage for changes in social work education and in 
social workers' attitudes and behavior toward minorities,, 
including Indians. •■ 

Indians were also named to the CSWE Special Committee on 
Minority Groups, now the Commission on Minority, Groups. Out 
of this commission came the American Indian Task Force, all o: 
whose members were Indian and which was -charged with studying 
the social welfare problems and needs of Indians as well as 
making recommendations for changes in social vork education. 
In its 1973 report the task force recommended that schools of 
social v/ork give high- priority to the recruitment of Indian 
students and faculty, to the securing of funds for stipends 
and scholarships, ana to the development of -conten-t relevant 
to Indians for inclusion in social work curricula. These 
efforts are just now beginning to bear fruit, mainly by 
increasing the number' of Indian students attending . schools 
of social work. 



fii^;dings of the survey 



Schools of. Social v;ork 



Fifty-four of eighty-four accredited schools of social work 
(64 3 percent) responded to our survey of the graduate 
component of social work, education . " Thirty-three schools, 
located in the East, Midwest, South, and in California, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, reported having no Indian students 
or faculty. VJhile several cities located in these areas 
(Chicago, New York, Los Angeles, and San Francisco) do have 
over ten thousand. Indian residents, generally the size of 
the Indian population in these areas' is quite low, with other 
large rainority groups tending to overshadow the much smaller 
Indian comm.uni ties . 

Tea of these thirty-three schools reported that they had m.ade 
some e<^fort5 to recruit Indian students, and five of the ten 
reported that these efforts were part of general programs to _ 
recruit students from all minority groups. Five of the thirty- 
thrue schools reported that they had made unsuccessful efforts 
to recruit Indian faculty. , ' 



-hi- cjroup of schools offered little or no curricular content 
on Indians, and only two schools indicated that they included 
raajor units specifically on Indians in their courses on _ 
racism or niinority groups. Other schools indicated that their 
courses on racism included some information on Indians along 
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with information on other minority groups. Two- schools 
reported that their university or college had Indian studies 
departments, but neither required students to take courses 
in these departments. . Only a few schools " mentioned providing 
some attention to ..Indian^ people as part of the focus on 
minority groups in field placement learning experiences. None 
of the schools reported special field experience placements 
aimed at off(ering Indian or'-non-Indian students practical 
experience with Indian clientele . Only three schools reported 
any content which related directly to Indian child welfare. 
This material was included in the ' curricula on human growth 
and development and did not focus on child welfare services 
per^ se. ^ 

Twenty-one schools reported having a total of fifteen full- 
time and one part-time Indian graduate faculty members, 
ninety-tV70 graduate students^ and . seventy-four recent 
graduates . . , - ^ 

Nine of these twenty-one schools reported that they had formal 
recruitment and educational programs for Indians. These 
schools are listed below with the dates v/hen their prograiris 
for Indians began:* 

University of VJashing ton , 1970 
University of Minncso ta-Duluth , 1971 
University of Oklahoma, 1971 
University of Utah^ 1971 
Barry College , (Florida ) , 1972 
Arizona State University , 1972 

Portland State University (Oregon) , 1972 y 
University of Denver, 1972 / 
California State Universi ty-Sacreunento , . 1976 

Over three-fourths of the total number of Indian students 
and faculty reported by all tv/enty-one schools of social v;ork 
were at these, nine schools (74 students and 12-^2 faculty 
members) . At these schools , the number of Indian students 
ranged from tv/o to nineteen, and the number of Indian faculty 
ranged from one to three. The nine also claimed fifty-two out 



■^Although the University of V/isconsin-iMilwaukec v/as thought 
Lo have a formal social v/ork recruiLmcnt and educational 
[^runraiii for J luiiaiii; , th^i school itr;elC iiiLlJcatud tliat jt did 
not havcj uuch a program when it responded to the questionnaire 
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of a total of fifty-three recent Indian graduates listed by 
the t'v;enty~one schools.* 

All of these nine schools are at more advanced stages than 
o-ther schools of social v/ork in terns of developing ■ curricula 
on Indians. Eight schools reported content related to American 
Ii'iUians in tv/o or more curriculum sequence areas. However, 
none of the twenty-one schools (including the nine schools 
with formal Indian programs) reported a major curricular 
£ccixi^ on child welfare services to Indian people^ Child 
welfare content was incorporated into related curricular 
areas, such as .services to children and families. None 
reported having fie Id , placements with a special focus on 
child welfare services to Indian people. While one school 
reported having four separate courses on the Am.erican Indian 
and offering specialized field placements in organizations 
Liiat serve -Indian clientele, none of its courses focused on 
cnild welfare. 

:;-Vi^n cf the nine iijchools with Indian programs reported 
haviiuj special practicum placements in agencies serving 
Indians, including the BIA, IliS, tribal social service 
agencies, urban Indian centers, and Indian boarding schools. 
California State at Sacramento reported a very interesting 
placement which is now in the planning stages. This program, 
which will be urban-based and which will deal v/ith alcoholism, 
will hire a "h'ative American Community Professor," who will 
be patterned after the "Barrio Professors" at schools of 
social work which serve Chicane ' people . The "Barrio Professor" 
does not have traditional academic credentials but is qur;]. i- 
"tic-d instead by iiis living experiences in the Chicane 
coi:;r;iUi"ti ty . 

beV'^n of tne schools with formal Indian programs reported 
having all or r;05t of the following support services: recruit- 
ment, reiueuial courses, tutorial services, educational 
counseling, personal counseling, housing location assistance, 
siiort-term loans, day care, and job placement. These schools 
ineicated that special attention was being given to Indian 
students and that their services were adequately meeting 
lndi.iM stuuents' needs. Most of the twelve other schools 



^T'nis last sL.itistic vr.cxy Le i.\isleading since ip.any scr.ools 
huv.; not lu-'pL LTcich of t iie ethnlciLy oi: L\\ijir i;tudor.t unt i 1 
riuit,(; I e^-'.'ii i. 1 •/ . ThLi::, Jf is [y r/.:: i b] o Miat \:\\c .n\uo ::c\\'.<j\r> 
v/i Lh tor^iiriJ. pi MM {-aiiiL: I'ei: Ind.i aitS h^ve- iimircvly nuide :;i.»;c: id i. 
efforts Lo i d t i: t: j f y Indians v;ho received their MSVJs prior to 
t.p.e < L.h>l iL'nniLJi L oi t:iu?ir pro(jrcin;i; , 
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with Indian students or faculty also reported having some or 

all of the support services listed, and most reported. 

that these services were available to all students, including 

Indians. Approximately two-thirds believed that these 

services were adequately meeting the needs of AiTierican Indian 

students. 

All tv/onty-onc schools reported that financial assistance, 
such as stipends, scholarships, and loans, were available to 
meet the needs of all American Indian students. The nine 
schools witii special programs for Indians reported earmarking 
funds specifically for American Indians , v/hile the other 
schools with Indian students had money available for minori- 
Liu:fj in cjonoral. 

Fundintj sources arc almost exclusively federal, with the 
Bureau of luidian Affairs and the ilational Institute of I-iental 
iiualth being the two funding sources most frequently cited 
by respondents. One school (Utah) listed the Church of 
Jesus Ciirist of Latter-day Saints (Mormon) as one of its 
sources of funding. Altliough most schools reported that 
tuition waivers and other forms of financial assistance were 
available directly from their colleges or universities, they 
v/cre not major sources of financial support for Indian 
students. 



Indian Students at Schools of Social VJcrk 



A Pro file of Indian Students at Schools of Social v;ork . 
Although there were ninety- tv/o Indian MSW stud9nts enrolled 
in the schools of social v/ork, only sixty-eight of these 
students were identified specifically by name and current 
address, and in spite of mail and phone follov/ups, only nine- 
teen students returned questionnaires. These nineteen 
students represented twelve tribes and ranged in age from 
twenty- three to fifty- two, v/ith almost half being over 
tiiirty. Twelve students were female, and seven were male. 
About halC were married, with an average of 1-^j children per 
iiiarr i-v^-d L;tudLjp.t. Only two students had no children. 

Ti-.e Gtudc^nt::. .-ittended six schools of social work, including 
Liie univL-i-Lii Lic-'i; of Utrili (six students), Oklcilioma (three 
l; tud'.^n ts) , l)'vp.vcr (three s tudcjn t::: ) , Arizona State Univeriiity 
(iliCLij :;,tudenLs), Portland State University (three students), 
and tii'j -Ihi j.verrji ty of v:isconsin at Milv/auhee (one sturlent). 
::even of Liie eighteen students v.'ho attended sciiools v/r.ic;!! 
claii7ied to iiuve special programs for Indians indicated tliat 
no spucial. protirams for Indians existed at their scliools. 
hither tir-jy did not undurstaiid the ;_iue:^: t j onna i rt or th-.-y were 
not av/are ti^at ti.cir schools had formal programs for Indians. 
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Almost all students received' full or partial financial 
assistance from the federal cjovernmcnt, usually from the 
National Institute of Mental Health or the Bureau of Indian . 
Affairs. Four students received assistance from their tribes, 
while tv/o students depended largely on their own personal 
resources • 

Almost all students listed "treatment" as their specialty 
area. Only one student listed his specialty as community 
organization and planning, tv;o listed administration, and one 
listed no specialty. Th,is pattern is similar to that of 
the general population of graduate social work students, 
who also j:end to specialize in cither treatment or direct 
services. 

Student Perceptions of Social Work Education . Indian* 
students were evenly divi(Jed about whether social v/elfare 
policy and planning, human behavior, and social work methods 
curricula were pertinent to their educational needs. Five 
students responded that the child welfare curricular area 
i.iet their learning needs, and nine responded Lhat it did 
not. Three students indicated that their schools did not 
have curricular content in the child v/elfare area. 

ilowevcr, few s.Ludents too]; Lhc opportunity to ccmm.ent on . 
curricula. One student objected to the fact that his 
sciiool ' s curricular content on Indians tended to focus on 
reservation Indians and treated urban Indians as just 
another subgroup of the disadvantaged poor. Another r-tudenl: 
corvmeated that his school's content on Indians was very 
general, except in one course. 

Students were also asked w^iether they believed that their 
sc.iools' support services met their needs. Most indicated 
that their needs were met in the areas of recrui traent , 
financial support, educational and personal counseling, 
housing location, short-term loans, and job placement. On 
the other hand remedial courses, tutorial services, and 
ciiild care were viewed by most of the respondents as 
xuadt:qaa tcly inoetiiig Indian students' needs. Studeiits 
reported tiiat short-term loans and child care v;ere not 
Gff*.:red by most schools. 

The :;tud^:'ML ruspondc-nts (jenerally felt that it WciS desirable 
to ha'jo Lndi.jn faculty members aL their scliools. Tney 
St. J tc^u th.-i t I ndian faculty members were models for Tr.dia:; 
stu-^c:ii ts ; pi'ov iLied p<::rscrial .^nd oduc.i hiona 1 assis t..n:c:t for 
Indian stu-Jcnts; were- advocates Cor Inciian students; helpeel 
to ci^.l^v; schools in S(jvural respects (including tliuir 
curr icui.rj ) ; recruited Indian students; aiid could providcj 
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knowledge about Indians which could benefit both Indian and 
non-Indian students and faculty Some students stated that 
Indian faculty were merely tokens; that many were not really 
Indians or soon lost their " Indianness " ; that they were * 
overworked and that too much was expected of them since they 
were few in number; that they often did not take stands cn 
issues; and that they really did not have enough influence 
to make an impact on schools. 



Indian Graduates of Schools of Social Work 

A Pr ofile of Indian Graduates . Originally eighty-four MSW 
Indian social workers were identified, but current addresses . 
were obtained for only sixty-seven of these graduates, and 
the questionnaire return rate was only 39 percent. The MSW 
graduates who did respond to the survey represented sixteen ^ 
tribes and' ranged in age- from twenty-four to sixty-five, 
although most repondents were forty years old or less. There 
were almost equal numbers of men and women in this croup, and 
fifteen graduates v/ere married, ten were single, and one was 
divorced . 

All twenty-six respondents listed the MSW as their highest 
degree, and twenty of these had obtained degrees between 1970 
and 1975. This information v/ould seem to confirm that since 
1970 increased attention has been given to minorities, 
including Indians. 

The twenty-six graduates obtained their degrees at seventeen 
different schools of social work. Seventeen graduates obtained 
degrees at seven of th^-^ nine schools which had formal programs 
for Indians. The Univ -sity of Oklahoma and Arizona State 
University were each represented by five graduates. Twelve 
of the twenty-six graduates reported that they had specialized 
in community organization, planning, or administration, while 
fourteen reported that they had specialized in treatment. 
Although the research requirement has been dropped by more 
and more schools of social work in recent years, nineteen 
respondents reported that they had engaged in some kind of 
research, and ten of the nineteen reported that their research 
topiLcs pertained directly to Indians. 

The twenty-six MSW graduates reported that they had received 
financial aid from several different sources. The BIA was 
cited thirteen times as a financial aid source; the National 
liiSLitutu PL Mental- Health was'cited six times; states were 
cited fi\fee times; tribes were cited four times; and VA was 
cited throe times. Eighteen respondents partially financed 
their own educations. Twelve obtained loans from governmental 
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or private orcjaniza t ions , five relied on personal savincjs, 
and one worked while attending school. Nineteen private 
organizations made financial aid contributions to the 
rcspoiidenL-s . 

Pas t and Present Professional Status and Activities . Th c 
gTaduates reported that they were members of five Indian 
organizations, including the Association of American Indian 
Social Workers (eighteen members) ; National Indian Education 
Association (three members); National Congress of American 
Indians '(three members); Phoenix Indian Coalition (one member); 
and Indian Mental Health Association (one m.embcr) . The 
.graduates reported that they also belonged" to professional 
and community service organizations, including the National 
Association of Social Workers (ten members^ and the Council 
on Social Work Education (three members). Several respondents 
reported membership in specialized professional organizations, . 
such as the Child Welfare League of America, American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, American Institute of Planners, and 
the National Council of Aging. Six respondents reported that 
they did not belong to any professional organization. 

Graduate respondents had had a wide range of work cxpcricnco^ 
All had worked with Indian people. Twelve reported that their 
curront empLoyors served Indians exclusively, while twelve^ 
reported serving both Indians and non-Indians. Eighteen of 
the tv;en ty-six graduates had worked as direct service providers, 
an:l all had been involved in one or more of the following 
areas : administration , supervision , planning , consultation , 
roscarcii, or soine aspect of higher education or 'staff training. 
It is noteworthy that these graduates, most of whom had had 
their MSWs for five years or less, had moved rapidly into' 
these nondircct service positions. 

(]raduat'osJ__Perceptio ns o^ Social. Work E ducati,o n. 'Nine o:: the 
resp'onde'nts" reported that they 'had attended schools with 
formal recruitment and educational programs for Indians. One 
other person indicated that, although his school c la imed to 
have a formal program, the program was not functioning. 

The (iraduates who obtained their degrees before the era of 
incrc'-asod attention to minorities generally did not comment 

'on :jai>port r;or v Lcoi^ , ' or they' made such statements as "all 
stu.ionts including Indians v;ere on their own." Overall,^ 
' jr.i'.:ual-es wore critical of thoir schools' recruitment efforts. 
K i ghl, »:-.a ici t:MV !l\eie hntl l.^eon w > pfforti.; to recruit; Indian 

' ! >i(Jor.1 , iw^dv*.- r.-iid that [Av --t ! oi L:-: iiad not been adequata^ 
and only si:-: said that recnii tiiien t et forts had . be^^n adequate. 
Tho <;raduat-P5; p.'rcoi.vod financial assistance for Indians as 
lucM-i' <iLlo(-;uaLt' L.ii.m r ocian tmen t . ]• i. ri^:-un .;jo(:>i)io believed that 
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"Indian students' needs had boon met, and eight believed that 
they had not been met. Only two graduates reported that 
financial assistance had not been available. Remedial courses 
and tutorial services were perceived as inadequate, v/hi.le 
assistance in housing location and assistance in finding short- 
term loans, two very practical and basic support servicers, 
were perceived as meeting the needs of Indian students most 
frequently. Remedial services ,. tutorial services, and child 
care were the three services which were most often perceived 
as not being available. 

Like ' s tudents , cjradut'itcs believed that there were advan-- 
* aqos and d isadvan tages to having Indian faculty members 
at schools ot: =social work'. Several respondents stated that 
Indian faculty should provide personal and educational 
counseling and act as advocates for Indian students. Some 
graduates mentioned that they approved of Indian faculty 
publishing curricular materials on Indians, doing research 
on Indians, attracting money for Indian students and programs, 
and helping to create an Indian commi^nity within a school. 
Some graduates raentioned the disadvantages of having Indian 
faculty present: that schools had unrealistic v;orkload 
expectations of Indian faculty; that Indian faculty v/ere 
tokens; that Indian faculty "sold out" by being self-serving 
or not being 'culturally Indian; and that hiring Indian faculty 
took skilled people out of Indian communities. One person 
ii;adc a very interesting commcn t--that if an Indian faculty 
lucmbor v;cre not qualified, it would make all Indian students 
look bad. 

S;.:-:teon of the twenty-six respondents were critical of their 
schools* curricula. Over half of the graduates felt that 
the three traditional curricular areas of social welfare 
polic;;^ and planning, human behavior, and social v;ork methods, 
' as we'll as child welfare content generally, were not relevant 
•to Indian people. Social welfare policy and planning was 
perceived as the most relevant area of the four, v/hile child 
welfare received the lowest rating. Most stated that 
curricula paid only token attention to Indians, consisted 
largely of misinformation about Indians, and were oversimpli- 
fied or too general to be useful . Even scliools wi th formal 
programs for Indians v;ere judged to be v;eak in this area. 
One respondent comirkcnted that the curriculum at his school 
was Freudian in oriontation and l:iad no relevance to Indians 
v;lia tsoevor . Anothc^r respondent war, very frustrated because 
nrjith'jr faculty^ nc^r students v/ere available to help make 
j udgr.iciit J about wliat theoretical niatcrial was applicable to 
Indians- and what was not. Another graduate complained about 
the comply.' te abcjonce of information on Indians , even thouq'n 
one faculty ihcinijer in social welfare policy had boon a long- 
time employee at a high administrative level in the Bureau 
o f r n a i a'n a i'. t a i r ^ . 



Graduates suggested .a number of ways in which they cp.uld 
contribute, to the education of Indian people as social", . 
workers. Some of their suggestions included recruiting 
Indian students, devel6ping field placements,, developing 
and conducting .training sessions, finding jobs for graduating 
Indian students, doing research, and helping to develop 
curricula. .They also felt that they could increase member- 
ship and participation in social work- and Indian-related 
organizations, -such as the Association of American Indian 
Social Workers, possibly , found another national Indian social 
work-related orga^iiza tion, and increase participation in the 
Council on Social Work Education. Several graduates ^suggested 
ways in which , Indian social workers, could keep in ^touch with 
.schools of social work and the Indian community. 
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moderately well, while social work methods and child welfare 
curricula received very low ratings. Six of the respondents 
explained that schools of social work were a.t various stages 
in incorporating content into their curricula on American 
Indians, but all efforts were seen as being essentially at 
beginning' stages . 

The faculty respondents were generally critical- of the support 
services available to Indian students at their schools. Only 
two of the ten respondents believed that the recruitment 
services at their scliools were adequate, and two indicated 
that financial aid services met the needs of Indian students • 
in their schools. None of the respondents indicated that 
remedial courses were adequate. A clear majority of the 
respondents stated that personal counseling and educational 
counseling services were adequate , but opinion on other 
support services was either negative or fairly evenly divided. 
One faculty person from a school with a formal Indian program , 
indicated that 'Indian students did not need .job placement 
services since they received many job 'of fers without even 
looking for jobs. Another respondent emphasized that the 
gradual restriction of federal funding was so seriously 
•hampering recruitment, financial assistance, and other ser- 
vices to Indian students that it was difficult to continue 
the present level of programming. 



ISSUES IN SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 



General Suggestions for Improving Social 
V/ork Education for Indians 

This survey suggests several v/ays in which schools of social 
work — including those with formal programs for Indians — 
can improve theit programs in order to serve Indian people 
better: ' 

1. Indian tribes and groups could be given the 
primary responsibility for developing social work educational 
programs for Indian students. Such programs should have 
personnel, including directors, who are of Indian descent 
and who are recognized as such by their communities. Direc- 
tors of these programs should be appointed as associate deans 
to insure their access to deans and other administrators. 
Although it may be desirable for directors of Indian programs 
to have doctorates, doctorates are not necessary to insure 
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effective programs, and there are few Indians 'with doc- 
torates in social work .at the present time.- 



2. Programs should also have strong ties to under--- 
graduate and associate degree programs and to Indian-controlldd 
colleges and community colleges located on reservations. 

3. The presence o'f Indian faculty' in schools 
of social work could also contribute to the programs' 
success. Thus, faculty recruitment efforts should be 
vigorously pursued, along with the development of faculty 
training programs. 

4. Almost all o,f the existing graduate Indian 
programs have iSeen able to establish special practicum , 
placements, for both Indian and non-Indian students m social 
welfare agencies serving Indian -clientele. Federal agencies, 
Indian-controlled o:£ganizations , such as urban Indian centers, 
and tribally run human service agencies, and some private 
agencies can be used for field placements. 

5. Although most schools have been reluctant to 
apply the concept of " block placements , " this. type of 
placement could be very effective. Basically, "block 
placement" means that a student devotes a block of time 

(a semester or two quarters) to a social agency on a full- 
time basis without scheduling any course work.- Thus, the 
block placement, permits students to' obtain experience on 
reservations or at other locations at a considerable distance 
from bhe schools of social work which they attend. ' Both 
Portland State University and the -University of Utah have 
had Indian students, placed in Alaska, and the placements 
have been deemed successful by the schools, the agencies, 
-and the students involved. 



Suggested Curricular Modifications 

In- order to relate course content to Indians, two tasks need 
to be accomplished'. First a decision must be made on what • 
content should be included; and second, a decision must be 
made on how it should be packaged. Material on Indian 
socioeconomic conditions can be incorporated with little 
controversy, but there may be disagreement and controversy 
about incorporating such subjects as suicide, alcoholism, 
and ruental health. For example, thorn is conflicting opinion 
on tiie rate of suicide among Indian people, v/ith those who 
do not agree that Indians have a suicide rate above the 
national avLira.je arcjuinrj that r,tatisLics are distorted 



because of record-keeping and reporting errors and because 
suicide is defined incorrectly.^ Similarly, some Indians 
and "non-Indians believe that the loose use of the term 
"alcoholism" in relation to Indi^an drinking behavior (as 
opposed to the drinking behavior of other groups in the. 
country) increases its reported incidence. A third contro- 
versy concerns the causes of alcoholism among Indians. 
One expert has gone to the trouble to identify forty-two 
theories, of this Causes of Indian' alcoholism. For purposes 
of simplification, he has categorized the forty-two theories 
into six major categories.: cultural, social, economic, 
biological , psychological , and combinations of these five . 

These controversies illustrate the dif f iculty . of incorporat- 
ing content on Indians into certain curricular areas. 
Probably the most acceptable selection method of dealing 
v/ith these controversies, which is used by some schools, 
involves presenting the various sides of controversies 
along with the" evidence that supports each position. Other 
schools take a position on an issue and provide support for 
that position (e.g., alcoholism is a very serious problem 
.for Indian people since its incidence among- Indiana is far 
above' the national average) . " *' 

v;ith regard to the historical and policy experiences of 
Indian people, courses have tended to focus on the unique 
status of Indian tribes in relation to the federal govern- 
ment, based on the treaties between tribes and the" United 
States, and on how the breaking of these treaties has 
contributed detrimentally to Indians' health, education, 
economic, and social status.- Until recently there has been 
very little curricular content on the jurisdictioj^Pal problems 
and disputes between Indians and the government at all levels 
over such issues as the provision of social v/elfare services. 
However, more attention needs to be given to these areas^ 
since nuch of the past content on them has been descriptive 
in nature and subject to factual errors and omissions. A 
recent study by CSRD takes a new look at these issues and 
should set the stage for further research.- 

Courses on and content related to racism have grown in 
popularity in the curricula of many school>s of social work, 
including those that have- formal Indian programs. Although 
the processes involved in racism may be basically the same 
lor ail minority groups, it should be remembJjjred that. Indian 
triLoLi hav(j (j-jnu-rally not seen tiicmsulves as a part of the 
minority movement of recent times. They have not wanted to 
integrate with the general population but instead have 
Goug^it tho rinht to self-determination and the right to 
continue their unique status as sel E-governing tribes. 
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Therefore, their unique status must be kept in mind as 
curricula- are designed and modified. 

The greatest curricular challenge arises over the inclusion 
of content on -tribal cultures. Since many people feel that 
culture cannot be taught, it has been argued that the best 
that can be done is to provide some content on the cultures 
of a select number of tribes in order to convince non-Indian 
Students that tribal cultures are real and continue to exist 
in their basic forms. This area needs more -attention from 
Indian people rn terms of what material should be included 
in curricula or whether cultural material should be included 
at all/ since even wi.thin a given tribe people may disagree 
about their own tribal culture. 

Where content on Indian cultures is incorporated into 
curricula, it is most frequently included in the human 
behavior sequence areas and to some extent in the social work 
methods area. For example, the University of Washington 
reported three culture-related courses in its human behavior 
sequence. One course compared Erikson and Piaget's theories 
of child development with historical and fraditional southwest 
Indian models, specifically the Pueblo and Navajo. This 
course was taught by a southwestern Indian faculty person 
familiar with these tribes. A second course focused on 
Indians who live in two worlds, such as the ' reservation person 
v;ho moves to an urban -area,, and included some emphasis on 
necessary skills for working with such people. A third 
University of Washington course, now in the process of 
development, will center on minor ity "chi Id and family case- 
work and will include Indians. 

Finally, the material wiiich now exists about social work 
practice is fragmentary and limited, and' little attention 
has been given to the area by Indian people, including social 
work professionals. However, since 1970 professional journals 
have carried some articles by Indian social workers about how 
to work effectively with Indian clientele. These articles 
are based on the authors' practice with Indian clientele and 
on their own growth and life experiences. Currently the best 
that can be done in the methods area is to offer these 
articles for inclusion in graduate social work curricula . ^ ^ 

The "second major question in curriculum development is how to 

package content on Indians since there has been controversy 

within r.chools of social v;ork about whether content on 

mi. nont lo a ic- 1 1 1: inia tc: part of. i:ncia\. work curricul.i. 

Those schools of social woik which reported content on 

Iiid iviri.s iviVi.' lu^iii'.- content, in curriculum sequences on Indians 
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and also offer a few specialized courses on Indians. Ideally, 
however, content on Indians should be incorporated into all 
curricular areas,' with special courses focusing on areas of 
current concern to Indian communities, such as child welfare. 

Also related to the structuring of curricula is the issue of 
developing continuing education programs in schools of social 
work. So far very little has been done in this area. Courses 
designed to update knowledge and. skills could be offered to 
Indian social workers and to non-Indians working with Indian * 
clientele through such programs. 

Finally, both professional and nonprofessional Indian people 
should participate in curriculum development efforts. The 
Association of American Indian Social Workers is now gathering 
curricular Nraaterials from schools of social work and other 
sources for the purpose of developing and sharing "these 
materials with all who are interested. Indian social workers 
working in the field can provide another major source of 
information in the form of raw data from which curricular 
m^itcrials can be developed. 



CONCLUSION 



In spite of the low response rate to the -survey, a reasonably 
clear picture of graduate level (MSW) education in social 
work emerges.' Over the last five years, pressure by Indian 
social workers, new CSWE accreditation requirements, and the 
availability, of federal funding for graduate social work 
education programs for Indians have helped to produce several 
positive developments in social work education. Niore Indians 
are going to graduate scphools of social work, more Indians 
are on the faculties of these schools, nine formal programs 
for Indians have been established, and curricula are slowly 
being reshaped so that they are more relevant to the needs 
of Indians. However, many of the Indian respondents to this 
survey indicated that more work needs to be done in all program 
areas to serve Indians better, especially in the areas of 
curriculum and support services. 

A major finding of this survey is that schools' of social 
work with formal programs for Indians have recruited most 
of tiio Tiidian students now in social work education. In 
spi tc' of respondents'* criticisms , these schools are a Iso 
. giving more attention to other components of their programs 
besides rt^-Ciru i, tnien t , such' as incorporating content on 

341 
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Indians into curricula and providing support services to 
help Indian students stay in school. Indian respondents 
reported that some progress is being made in these programs, 
even though they do not view them as the integrated, 
smoothly operating programs that they desire. Special 
programs for Indians at schools of social work could be 
given continued and expanded general funding, and greater 
emphasis could be given to Indian input into and control - 
over funds devoted to social work education. Finally, 
stipend and scholarship money could be channeled through 
Indian tribes and groups so that they can" exert greater 
control over who receives money and which schools benefit 
from it. Much of the present funding is controlled by schools 
of social work themselves and Indians have argued that the 
schools have given some stipends to non-Indians who claimed 
to be Indians . Incentives for Indian-controlled^- research 
and curriculum development could also be built into funding 
arrangements. With greater input and control by Indian 
people, shifts in emphasis of Indian programs can be made. 
As special problem areas arise like child v/elfare (adoptions 
and foster care), schools can adapt their programs to make 
these issues meaningful to Indian students and others who 
i;iig:it be interested in them. 

Schools v/ith formal programs could also develop block place- 
ments and other field placements which offer Indian .students 
the opportunity to work with Indian clientele. Presently 
it is very difficult for Indian students to obtain field 
placeraenLs in Indian settings if their schools are located 
at some distance from reservations or -Indian communities. 

This policy could link graduate schools of social work v/ith 
both the reservation-based community colleges and selected 
undergraduate social v/elfare and human service programs as. 
far as recruitment of Indian students, educational- counseling , 
and curricular content on Indians are concerned. 

In conclusion, it should be reemphasized that greater input 
and control of educational programs in social v/ork for 
Indians by Indian people are essential. Current federal 
policy supports this concept since numerous treaties recognize 
li;dian tribes as autonomous: governmental entities. 

Ii; addition, cutbacks in funding for - Indian programs must 
be resisted. Although most of the financial support for 
tr*oso r->rocjram.s will continue to come 'from the federal govern- 
ment, it is imperative that continuing efforts be made by 
the administrations of schools of social work, including the 
dir<jctorLj of tTiCGC programs, and Ly Indian communities to 
sec); otiicr funding sources. 



Chapter ^ 7 



THE STATE OF THE FIELD IN INDIAN CHILD VJELFARE: A SUMllARY 



This chapter provides an interpretive, summary of. the results 
of CSRD's national survey of the state of^the field in Indian 
child welfare. it is organized around foiir themes:. 

1. Responsibilities for the provision of chi Id' welfare 
services and barriers to the delivery of services 

2. Tribal cultures and child welfare services 

3. Foster care and adoptive placements of Indian 
children 

4. Unmet needs in the field of Indian child welfare 



THE DELIVERY OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICES TO INDIANS: 
RESPONSIBILITIES AND BARRIERS • * ^ 

^ . . r ^ 

There arc four major types .of agencies v;hich have respon- 
sibilities for providing child welfare services to Indians. 
These agencies include: state-county social servi ce . systojns ; 
the federal service system (the Bureau, of Indian Affairs 
and the Indian Health Service) ; Indian- run agencies (tribal 
governments or other organizations);, and private non-Indian 
agencies. The state-count/.r^ocial service systems and the ' 
federal service system are by far ;:he most active in- providing 
child v/elfare and other social services to Indians. Tribal 
and other Indian-run social service agencies are relatively 
nev/. Furthermore, although, they operate Head Start and 
CETA programs v/ith drrect fede^ral funding, most tribes must 
rely* on contracts with state-county social service systems^ 
or with the BIA for support of service programs in the 
traditional child welfare areas of foster care, adoptions, 
day care, protc'ctive services, and emergency , services . 
Most .private social service agencies, except" foi: programs 
such as the Mormon Church's ladian Student Placement Program, 
provide few services to Indian chi l(5ren and their f ami lie^ . 

The rclationsh'ip betv/een the sta tcZ-coanty systems and the 

DIA-IHS system varies widely from 'site to site and from 

state to state and is exceedingly complex. Much, but not all. 
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of the variation can be, explained by the differing legal 
statuses of different Indian communities. A thorough under- 
standing of the unique. and complex legal position of tribes 
is essential to an , appreciation of the major issues in the 
field of Indian child welfare. 

Among minority groups in the United States, Indian tribes 
are unique in two respects. First, the Constitution, federal 
legislation, and numerous court decisions all affirm that 
federally recognized Indian tribes possess substantial powers 
of self-government and that • Indians on reservations shall 
look to tribal governments for the exercise of many of the 
functions v/hich are. provided elsewhere by state governments. 
Except where Congress has acted to limit tribal powers and 
to permit states to a:ssert their jurisdiction and authority, 
such as under PL 83-280, states have little or no authority 
to enforce their laws oh Indian reservations. Re.cent federal 
policy has explicitly sought to strengthen tmbal" governments 
in the name of "Indian self-determination. 

^Second, the Indian Health^ Service and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs have a specific mandate to provide certain services 
to federally recognized Indian tribes , including Alaska 
Hatives. Indian reservation lands are held in trust for 
tribes by the federal government and thus are exempt from 
state and local property taxes, and management of these 
lands is the responsibility of the BIA. The legal and 
historical facts of tribal self-government 'and federal trust 
responsibility arc unique to ^federally recognized Inclian 
tribes and have a pervasive* influence on the delivery of 
social services, as well as on many other matters involving 
Indians . . . 



State Governments and Indian" Child Welfare 

The Social Security Act provides for a variety of financial 
assistance and social services programs, most of which are 
to 'be administered by state governments and their local 
political instruments, county governments. Relevant case 
law clearly indicates that each state must provide these 
services to' reservation Indians on the same basis as to 
its other residents. However, the Social Security Act does 
not explain how tribal governments arc to fit- into the system 
of federal-state programs, and there are serious legal and 
jurisdictional barriers to the delivery of services by state- 
county r>yrj terns on reservations ^-jhejre tribal power of 
r^ol I-cjovornmont have not boon abrillged by PL 280 . 



For example, on non-PL 280 reservations tribal courts have 
jurisdiction over such child welfare matters as foster care 
placements and adoptions/ child abuse and neglect, and 
juvenile offenses. Many tribes .have not adopted juvenile 
codes and have been slow to exercise jurisdiction in these 
matters. Nonetheless, SRS program instructions indicate 
clearly that state agencies must v/ork with tribal courts 
and recognize tribal court orders in these matters. However, 
CCRD's survey showed that few county welfare offices routinely 
notified tribal courts of cases involving reservation children. 
Although a thorough investigation of individual cases would 
be required to determine how reservation cases are being 
handled outside the tribal court system, it seems likely 
that many counties are simply not providing court-related 
child v;elfare services to reservation Indians unless these 
Indians go off reservations and present themselves to county 
offices . 

Tho recognition of tribal court orders by state courts and 
by state institutions is a related jurisdictional issue. 
Tv:o state courts included in CSRD's survey indicated that 
they v/ould not recognize tribal court orders, and three 
stated that they recognized tribal court orders only in. 
certain circums tances . 

A second problem arises over . licensing. In order to be 
eligible for federal reimbursements, AFDC-FC homes and day ^ 
care facilities must be. licensed or approved. • Prior to 
the publishing of Title XX regulations, these facilities 
had to be licensed or approved by state governments. 
Howeve'r, since state governments do not have the power to 
enforce licensing procedures on non-PL 280 reservations, 
many facilities were, simply not licensed, v/ith the result 
that these services v/ere not available on reservations. 
E^ecause of this problem, the Region VIII Office of SRS and 
the state of North Dakota worked out an arrangement between 
1972 and 1974 v;hich allowed a BIA agency superintendent, 
or tribe to provide information so that the ^ state could 
approve facilities. The Title XX regulations have attempted 
to^ deal v;ith the problem by stating that facilities are 
eligible for federal financial participation if they are 
licensed' by the state or approved' by tribal governments . 
IIov;ever, CSRD v/as unable to dete rmine .whether any tribe 
outside North Dakota has yet est.ablished procedures for 
approving- facilities and notifying relevant state officials 
no that fodcral-s tate funds can be made available to them. 

A third difficulty involves state contracting witii tribal 
governments. r^omc state governments have been reluctant 
to contract v;itli trii:)al governments for the provision' of 



services because they lack the power to tal:e tribal governments 
to court to recover funds which might be spent outside tlie' 
terms of a contract or without proper documentation. 

An additional problem related to the lack of state jurisdiction 
arises over .who will pay the 25 percent local share necessary 
to earn the 75 percent federal share for services under 
Title XX. State governments do not have the power to tax 
Indians' .real or personal property on reservations nor 
can states tax Indians* income earned on reservations. 
Accordingly, states have often argued that they cannot afford 
to pay the local share for services to reservation Indians. 
Congress has repeatedly been asked to amend the Social 
S(7curity Act to provide ,for 100 percent federal funding 
of Guch services but with one partial exception (the Navajo-* 
llopi Rehabilitation Act of 1950) it has declined to act. 
In many cases tribes have had to put up the 25 percent local 
share from their own funds in order ' to operate day care 
or other programs v;ith Title XX funds. For example, the 
riavajo Nation not only had to pay the 25 percent local share, 
but it also had to pay the state of Arizona h fee to cover 
tliO administrative costs of handling the contract. 

Legal and jurisdictional problems often contribute to another 
harrier to the effective delivery of child welfare services 
to Indians by ta te-coun ty systems. Many respondents to 
CSRD'n nurvey reported that interagency relationships are 
often in need of improvement. At some sites county officials 
iiave developed good working relationships with tribal and 
niA officials. For example, .the v/illingness of the county 
to open a suboffice on the Makah Reservation in Washington 
and its willingness to I^ire Indian staff to operate it led 
to a good relationship. However, at other reservations 
relationships between counties and tribes are strained 
bccauGo tribes feel that" county social v/orkers have been 
much too quick to remove Indian children from tlieir farailies 
and to -place them in off-reservation, non-Indian foster 
and adoptive hoKies. LJujnerous tribal councils have passed 
resolutions condemning this px"ac tice. 

A ^-.hird barrier to the effective delivery of state-eounty 
child v/elfarc services to Indians occurs }.)ecause of the 
reluctance of many i^^tatos to take into account the special 
proble:ns of providing services to Indians. The existence 
of tho'se V^^*^^^^^-^^^"^ ■'-''^^^ affirmed by G5.G percent of the 
r o:;iK.)n(.len tt: to f i o Id in torvi 'jws aiid ma i 1 ues t ion na ires , 
v/'i(j ^:i*/-fl .;uc:i si.JcLn.c; ;.roljl'',mG as , cultural l;actoru, 
coriuiiun ica t i ons proh].ei:is, a roiuctunce oh the i.>art of li:dia:ii:i 
to u:;o tlio service r.ystem, tlie extended family system, and 
d L r l'(^:vr^:\\: ch i 1 d-i'-'ia r i n<j :M-ac:t i.C'.?s . 
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Respondents also indicated i.hat tlicy favored such special 

I^rovinions as recruiting IiKiian adoptive and foster t^arontS/ 

notify iny tril.-)al officials al)Ou:^. placements, emi^loyintj 

special staff or outreacli v;orl:ers for Indian 'cliild welfare 

cases, and adoptincj special licensing standards for Ir»dian 

fos^cer homes. oRS iias formally recognized tlie necessity 

for some of these special provisions for Indian child v/elfare 

cases. A 1974 [urogram instruction stated that "t!ie present 

system of fosLcr care, .adoption, and day caro for Indian 

ciiildren living on reservations" \/as defeating the goals 

of the Social Security, Act (i.e., to L^trengthen family life 

and to permit children to remain in their Iiomes). Consequently, 

it :3L.it:o"d, "if (liffcrcnl: rstandards v/oulc- bc:^ more Ii!:ely "~ 

to. accom[^lis*n iJie goals of the Act, tliey are permissible 

.in order to romovu tlic h^urdship, and in oxtreitie cases may 

!jc required " 

■ ' m ' 

In 'ji>i\:Q of this instruction, reiearcli data show tl^at only 
a small minority of counties at tlio survey sites have adopted 
.special standards, hired special staff for Indian cases, 
or routinely follov;ed the special procedures listed above. 
Of the seventeen states responding to the mail survey, only 
four included s[)ecial materials about -Indiai^ child welfare ^ 
in their state plans or manuals, and only the state of 
'.:ashington has developed a number of ):»road policies v/i^ich 
define hov; Indian child welfare matters- should be handled, 
several responding states, including som.c witl^ substantial 
Indian populations, stated 'that since tHey provide the sajae 
services to h-oth Indians and non-Indians, tliey could ma);e _ 
no special proxj^ision for services to Indians . ' Similarly, 
state institutions reported a lack of attention to the 
special problems involved in" serving Indian child v;elfare t- 
needs . 

A fourtli barrier to the effective delivery of cl^ild welfare 
services to Indians is the lack of Indian involvement in 
child welfare matters, which talies several forms incluc-ing 
a lack of Indian staff, a lack of Indi»&n representation 
on advisory boards, a lack of other channels for input from 
^:rihes and other Indian organizations, and a lack of Indian 
fos ter and adoptive paren ts . Several res ponder, ts re[)orted 
recent [)rogress in one or more of these areas.' Over a 
LhJ.rf.i of t:he agency rcjspondents wlio felt tliat ciiild v/elfare 
r.'-rvi. r:?-: iiad ii:iprovt?d over t:he last five ye/nr.s cited increav.od 
Indian L n vrj ] Vi :mrjn t as a reason. Hov/cver, there is still 
much, rf/om [or improvement, si.nc(^ the m.ost v/idr-^ly ::ugcjesteci 
Ml' )\ i.^)t: \v.\[>r< jv-^ iio.iut v.vis i i ic r'^^usi-Kl i n vol vemeii t l^y 

tribe:: or oth'.^r iiu.iian organizations In child welfare i.iatters. 
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Many sites listed the distance between county welfare offices 
and reservations as another rr^ajor barrier to the provision 
of services. Only three of tlie' twelve reservation sites 
studied had county offices, while two additional sites had 
offices within one mile of reservation boundaries. At the 
other- seven sites, seventy to one hundred miles of travel 
might be necessary in order to visit county . welfare offices. 

Boundary linos present another probleiiu Many reservations 
include" portions of several counties , and some reservations, 
including the Uavajo Nation and the Standing Rock Reservation, 
overlap with more than one state. These boundary lines 
often make it difficult for tribal officials to work witii 
r.tatc and county officials to plan the delivery of services 
,to reservations. 

■Finally, it must be recognized that planning for and provision^ 
^b*f servis.es are hampered at many sites by mistrust, prejudice, 
and 'communications ' problems . Although these factors are 
difficult to measure objectively, many respondents suggested 
that they ..were' problems. Indians are a large minority g^-oup 
in many areas, and prejudice and mistrust in these areas 
are still very strong. It should be remembered that wars 
between Indians and whites ended less than ninety years 
ago, and as recently as the 1950s, federal policy explicitly 
endorsed the goals of * assimilation and termination of federal 
responsibilities to Indians. 

The Blh and Indian Child Welfare ' ■ " 

It is BIA policy to provide social services to federal 
reservations and to nonrcservation areas of 01: lahoma and 
Alaska on a residual basis--that is, to provide services 
only when they are not available from state-county systems. 
There is a strong basis in 5:RS policy and in applicable 
case law for arguing that the legal-and jurisdictional' 
Ijarriors described above do not relieve states of the ^ 
responsibility to provide services to reservation Indians 
on an equal bas is .. however , congressional testimony by 
BIA officials makes it clear that the BIA is willing to 
step for\'/ard to provide needed s^ervicos when states are ■ 
unable or reluctant to i>rovi de them -because ol jurisdictional 
or financial reasons.'' :::ince some states provide little 
or no 5;ervice on reservations, the i>IA is often in the 
position of being the primary provider of child welfare 
services. 
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However, there are several barriers to the provision of 
adequate services by the BIA. Perhaps the most difficult 
barrier to define and measure is the legacy of outgrown 
BIA policies. As recently as 1975, the U.S. Civil Rights 
Conimissi^on characterized Indian tribes as colonies and 
identified the BIA as the chief colonialist agency . ^ For 
years ^, the BIA has exercised an extremely high degree of 
control over the affairs of reservation Indians. For example, 
many resolutions and ordinances passed- by tribal councils 
do not take- effect' until approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior.' Furthermore, for many years BIA policies explicitly 
endorsed assimilation of Indians into the mainstream of 
American life. One could interpret the policy of providing , 
residual services as supporting assimilation rather than 
self-determination. The statemeiit of this policy in the 
BIA Manual reads: 

It is the position of the Bureau that the general 
welfare of the Indian child is be promoted when 
the appropriate State agency provides necessary 
social services to Indian children on the same 
basis as to others. . . . Tribal welfare programs 
are an important resource for Indian children. 

The policy of providing residual services is not changing, 
but the phrasing of this policy is being changed. The 
sentence referring to tribal programs was added in 1974, 
and. proposed regulations published in November 1975 eliminated 
the phrasing "provides . . . services ... on the same 
basis. Presumably when final regulations . are published 
the BIA Manual v/ill also be changed. 

A second barrier to the effective delivery of 'child welfare 
services to Indians is the resistance, of some BIA social 
workers to the concept that there' are significant differences 
between providing services to Indians and providing services 
• to non- Indians. One high-ran]:ing iilA official asserted 
that there is a "lack of recognition that many problems 
they [Indians] experience are common human problems: When 
recognition is established of common human problems energy 
can be expended more efficiently on uniquely Indian aspects." 
In response to a question v;hich as!:ed what special problems 
v/orc involved in serving Indians, thi^ official went so far 
as to say tli^L tlie main prolDlom was "the feeling of many 
Indian:^ that they are different because they are Indians." 

Closely related to this attitude is the fact that many BIA 
social workers are non-Indians. The Indian Reorganization 
Act of 19 34 sought to reverse the long-standing domination 
of the PjIA by non-Indian personnel by providing for Indian 
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preference in hirinc, and promotions ^' ^ ^^^^ f.^^ ,'^^^^^^^9 
However, this legislation hcv. not been enforced. 197 1, 

the ^Sprerie Court ruled that Indian preference is constitu- 
tional Su? efforts to i:.ple.nent Indian preference have - 
still' lagned. Five of the BIA area social service offices 
h.ave no Indians in Professional positions and two ar_a 
social service offices have no Indian staff The ton area 
Offices Shich responded to CSRD's survey -^icated that 
there were only two Indian chiefs of area social seivices 
and two Indian assistant area social workers. 

DIA social services are United by two ^^^--^^^^^^l-;; 
factors. United funds and 'limited authority. ^^'''il f ''.^^ 
>>u]k of BIA social service funds axo. coimitted Lo financial 
assistance, little remains to, finance service programs. 
niA funds dc not perinit support for day care programs. 

n addition, only two of the seven DIA agencies responding 
;o t'ne survey reported providing homemaher services and 
onlv- one reported providing group care services. . f '^^^ 
°wo:'IA areas which cover the state of Oklahoma, m the , 
^rea covering the Pacific Morthwest, and m the area covering 
C U^ro^nia there is almost no funding for services , _ and 
Kn^'-cKiitics of B3A social woi-!;ers are limited primarily 

o^u;ndUng g:;noral assistance and ^^^^-^J^^^;;^"'''' 
-.choois. Those states generally have full juri. diction 
oS r c-iild welfare and other matters. Altnough the al.. 
: ; :>not nrovido services in urban areas, fie d 

n^r-hocnix and to a lesser extent m other cities mdicat.xl 
;;hat ?n ians may return to reservations to got services 
oi^hor on their own initiative or after referral by .tate 
county offices. 

-lA activities m adoption cases ^are restricted by the fact 
enat tl.e BIA is not empowered to accept tne ^^^^ f^^^,^^^ 
c ildi-en.. Thus, custody must be ^"^^^^^'^^^'^y^^^f ^^^^^ 
or state -tnirt,- or it must be trxinsferred to a state or 
H^-nh Konr-' licons-d hy that state. Many tribes do 
/t hai/ 'u- eni e cod d , if they have a code, they are 
M-'rt^^t to sever -oarontal rights. However, non-Pi. 280 
t^V^ c'nrot legally accept custody for a reservation child 
;::'?o's thov -o through a tribal court. Furthermore, sc.. e 

^ r:' ,^ CO recor;ni-.e adootions made Lhrouga tribal . 
5::^' :: 2 5 reservations a legal ly valid adoption 
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The Indian Health Service and Child Welfare Services 



The mandate of the Indian Health ^b^'^rvice is to provide 
comprehensive health care and preventive health services. 
IHS does have a small and growing mental health program, 
and there are medical social workers at many IHS service 
units. Thus, IHS may become involved in child welfare 
matters, although at present its primary responsibility 
does not extend to the provision of these services . 
Field research indicated that IHS is most likely to become 
involved in services to unwed mothers, child abuse and 
neglect, emergency services, and protective services. 
Usually ins involvement ends with a referral to the BIA. 
or to the state-county system once it has dealt v;ith the 
medical aspects of cases. 

For the most part, the responsibility of the IHS, like 

the DIA, is to sej've members of federally recognized tribes 

on or near federal reservations and in the nonreservation 

st'ates of Alaska and O];lahoma. IHS has been soinev/hat more 

active than the BIA in off-reservation areas, because iinlike 

the BIA, IHS has received a number of special congressional 

appropriations to conduct surveys of health needs and to 

provide some limited services in certain cities located 

in of f- reservation areas. In addition, IHS operates several 

hospitals v/hich are located in major' cities and seryc some 

of f -reservation as well as reservation Indians. 

Harriers to the availability of these limited IHS child 
v/elfare services are similar to the barriers to the delivery 
of BIA services. Many IHS' staff members are non-Indians, 
and respondents to CSRD's survey reported' that very few 
Indians v/ere working in the mental health or social service . 
units at the eleven field research sites with IHS facilities. 
Distance is another problem at some reservations, since 
several small reservations are often served by one service 
unit. Finally, IHS respondents reported a need for additional 
rstaff training in child welfare matters . 



Tribal Programs and Child V/elfare Services 

All of the tribal social service prograjiis at the field sites 
v;ere less than ten years old, and many v/ere quite new. 
Tribes have begun to operate large numbers of programs under 
federal grantn and contracts only since the mid-1960s, and 
cliild v/olfarc programs have usually not been Lhe first 
prograins that tribes have operated for tv;o reason:;. First, 
some tribal councils have put a higher priority on other 
raatters, such as jobs and economic development. Second, 
there are several barriers to tribal contracting for child 
welfare services . 
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The major barrier to tribal-BIA contracting for child welfare 
programs is the lack of fund;;. The Indian Self-Determination 
Act of 1975 (PL 93-638) requires that BIA either write 
contracts with trdbes when tribes so request or else- make 
a determination that tribes do not have the capability to 
operate the programs in question. If the BIA refuses to 
contract, it must provide capacity-building funds to equip 
tribes to contract in the near future. However, BIA^^funds 
for this purpose are very limited. In FY 1976 only $10.7 
million was available for this purpose for all tribes for 
all CIA program areas, including education, law and order, 
resource' management, and economic development. 

State Title XX funds are another possible resource for tribal 
child welfare programs, but many states are reluctant to' 
provide the 25 percent local sha're for such programs. 
Furthermore, there are many difficulties involved in state- 
tribal contracting which have convinced the • Inter-Tribal 
Council- of Arizona and possibly tribes in other states that 
state-tribal contracting is not desirable. Several of the 
difficulties which arise when tribes contract with states 
include: tiie lack of flexibility in state plans ^to permit 
tribes to provide those services which are needed in 
reservation communities; the danger of compromising tribal 
sovereignty and the historical federal-tribal relationship; 
the difficulty .of devising procedures for dealing with audit 
exccotions, since normal means by which states may recover 
funds improperly spent cannot be used when the contractor 
is a tribal government; the possil:)ili ty that states may 
rc(tuire- that state courts rather than tribal courts handle 
cases being served under a contract; and . the _ possibility . 
that states may attempt to assess the operation of tribal 
programs and dictate how such programs should be,- run. 

A second major barrier to tribal operation of child welfare 
and child welf a're-related programs is the lack of funds 
for the' dovelonment of tribal capabilities to plan, manage, 
and evaluate these programs. Since tribes have not managed 
child welfare or other social service programs until recently, 
a period of planning and program development is necessary. , 
Purchase-of-service contracts with state Title XX agencies 
rarely allow for such a period .before services must be 
delivered, oven though state- tribal contracting raises many 
difficult legal and administrative problems. DIA social 
•service funds are also tied to the delivery of services 
and allow little margin for tribes to plan programs and 
train tribal onoloyocs - in opera tfng thoi.i. Federal roscarcn 
and demonstration funds might be a way for tribes to gain 
funding for a oeriod of program planning and development. 
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but in the past, these funds have generally been tied to 
the provision of services. If a tribe has made limited 
progress in developing its program or w.orlcing out arrange- 
ments to contract with a state or the BIA, then the program 
ends when the three years of research and demonstration 
funding expire. 

Private Indian-Run Agencies 

Private Indian-run child welfare agencies are even newer 

and less common than tribal child welfare programs. In 

most large cities there are Indian centers, which act as 

social centers for the local Indian population and may 

also operate a variety of programs with funding from federal 

or state sources. These Indian centers generally provide 

information and referral services plus some counseling, 

but they often lack professionally trained social work staff 

and rarely have a separate program of child welfare services. 

CSRD field research uncovered three . exceptions to this 
pattern. The Seattle Indian Center, /vhich operated a 
residential program called "Alternatives to Foster Care" 
for three years with support from an OCD research and 
, demonstration grant, succeeded in .becoming licensed as a 
child-placing agency. However/ when research arid demonstra- 
tion funds ran out, no alternative funds could be located, 
and the project is currently inoperative. In Chicago the 
Native American Committee (NAC) is using ONAP funds to employ 
a paraorofessional worker who is currently being trained 
by another private agency. /NAC planst to recruit Indian 
foster and adoptive parents and possibly provi^ae other direct 
child welfare services.' A third exception is the Native 
American Family and Children's Program of Minneapolis, an 
independent project which was developed by comraunity non- 
orofession^ls with very little outside funding. During 
FY 1976 the project was supported by the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribes under a contract v;ith the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The project has been* so successful in recruiting Indian ^ 
foster homes and in playing a constructive role in working 
with state courts in child welfare matters that the state 
has agreed to license the project as a child-placement agency 
if funding can be arranged to hire a professional social 
worker. ilo such funds have yet been located. 

On reservations tribes themselves often provide needed 
services. However, there arc very few other examples .of 
Indian-run agencies which provide child welfare services. 
The Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada provides social services, 
including child welfare c^ervices, under a BIA contract, 
and the Thunderbird Ranch, which is located near the 
Menominee Reservation, is an independent Indian-run group 
home for yoixa^T^ people. 
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The major barriers to the development of private, Indian-run 
child welfare agencies are the difficulty of obtaining 
permanent funding for such agencies,., the need for careful 
planning and development of agency programs, and the shortage 
of professionally trained Indian social wor]:ers to staff - 
such agencies. Funding ds available for Indian-run information 
and referral activities, and most ONAP-funded urban Indian 
•centers provide referral services, some of which involve 
child welfare cases. However, the experiences of the Native 
i>jnerican Family and Children *s Program and the Seattle Indian 
Center demonstrate the need for long-term funding for urban 
Indian child welfare programs,. ^ 

There are a few examples of separate programs for Indians 
which are staffed by Indians and which respond in some^ 
fashion to the Indian community but are contained vjithin . 
larger agencies. The Indian Adoption Program of 'the Jewish 
Family and Children's Service of ' Phoenix, v/hich is supported 
by a BIA contract, is one example. Other examples are the 
^:ativc American Outpost of the Edgewater-Uptown Mental Health 
Center in Chicago and the Indian division of the Santa Clara 
Coun-ty Departmeilt of Welfare in San Jose, California, 

Private IJon-Indian Agencies 

VJith a few outstanding exceptions, private non-Indiaji agencies 
lack special child welfare pifograms for Indians" and serve 
Indians as part of the general populatio-n. 

The most significant exception is the Indian Student Placement 
Program of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
which places over twenty-three, hundred Indian children , each 
year with non-Indian foster parents arid is supported entirely 
by brivato funds. The foster parents are- church members, 
and^dne of the major foci of the program is the religious 
and spiritual cdtication of the children. The program's ^ 
other objective is to provide Indian children with. a public 
school education in off-reservation coiranurii ties , ^'^^^1- there 
has "been :^o systemmatic evaluation of the " program' s efforts 
or its methods for dealing with the potential conflicts 
i^etwccn the family patterns and social practices of Anglo 
Costei: faiailios and tho quite diCforont reservation Indian 
l:ami.lv -Structures and cultural patterns, evidence froia two 
..t:^-.o3 does suggest that these conflicts exist and that they 
widY have serious consequences for tho children involved. 
The Mornons alr.;o operate a variety of other social service 
urograms through local churches, but L . D . 3 , of f icials declined 
to participate in our mail survey or to provide information 
about these services, • , ' 
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Ano.ther project operated by a private non-Indian agency 
deserves special mention. Since 1957, the BIA has contracted 
with the Child V/clfare Leagiic of Americei to operate a 
clearinghouse for the interstate placement of Jndian children 
with adoptive families- The Adoption Resource Exchange 
of North America (the project's name since 1967) originally 
v;as designed specifically to place Indian children with 
non-Indian parents. Recent ly these policies have changed 
to favor placement of Indian chi Idren 'Wi th Indian parents 
v/henever possible. However, the project has continued to 
■import large numbers of Canadian Indian children into the 
U.S., mostly for placement with non-Indian families. Also, 
there are strong indications that many of the adoptive 
families which are regis tered with 7VEENA as being Indian 
in fact have only a very small quantum of Indian blood. 
7VRENA does not attempt to determine whether, these families 
normally identify themselves as Indians and whether they 
maintain ties with their tribes. 



TRIBAL CULTURES AKD CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 



In theory, the social work profession recognizes the 
importance of respecting individual diff erences ,■ including 
tliose v;hich arise from an individual's cultural heritage, 
and the Supremo Court explicitly affirmed in King v. 
Smith that programs under the Social Security Act cannot 
be used to enforce middle-class standards or morality. 
In practice, hov;over, the delivery of child welfare services 
often falls short of these lofty theoretical standards. 

Tribal cultures differ . from Anglo culture in several 
respects, many of which have a very important impact on 
child welfare service provision. Respondents to field 
interviews and mail surveys indicated that proper understanding 
and consideration of cultural differences between Indians 
and non-Indians are essential for providing services, but 
fcv; respondents articulated how specific cultural factors 
might imparct on child welfare services. Furthermore, the 
curricula at graduate schools of social work--even at the 
nine schools v;hich have special programs to recruit 
Indian students and Indian faculty — contain li ttle information 
on the implications of cultural differences for service 
planning a*nd delivery. ^ 

Although this project did not study the chi Id- rearing 
practices and family structures of tribal cultures and their 



implications for child welfare services, some observations 
can be made. Since there is no single "Indiar culture/'^ 
any generalizations on the subject of the impact of tribal 
culture on child welfare services must be regarded v/ith 
great caution. Furthermore, tribal child- rearing practices 
and family structures are changing/ just -as middle-class 
Anglo-American patterns are changing. In some cases these 
changes may be making non-Indian and Indian families more 
similar. But in other areas there continue to be. major 
differences between tribal and Ariglo-Araerican child-rearing 
patterns and family structures. 

The "extended family" is a trait coniraon to most Indian tribes, ^ 
although its strengtli may vary from tribe to tribe or even' 
v;ith.in reservation communities. In some tribes, clans are 
strong, v;hile in others they are nonexistent. Some reserva- 
tion communi ti||js are very tightly knit and provide a support 
system for. parents in the raising of children, and in many 
tribes grandparents have a major role in child raising. 
However, in other cases the extended family system has broken 
down to the point where grandparents have child-raising 
responsibilities with much less support ' tlian used to be 
provided by biological parents' and other members of the 
extended family. 

Tlierefore, non- Indian social service providers often find 
it diificult to identify who is responsible for an Indian 
child and are frustrated by the mobility of a child, who 
-may be the responsibility of different adults at different 
times. One respondent noted that within one tribal family, 
system the children have a sense of family even if their 
■.parents are not present. IloweVer, if social workers fail to 
understand this system or insist on enforcing middle-class 
AngTo standards, they may intervene when Indians feel there 
is no reason for intervention. 

There are also differences in parental roles-. Non-Indian 
social workers may expect mothers and fathers to be in control 
of their children and may become concerned if they feel 
that Indians have no control over their ciiildren. Many . ' 

respondents to CSRD * s. survey reflected this belief by saying 
that they felt that parental "permissiveness" was a problem 
with Indian children. Hov;ever, many Indian families feel 
that children are coinpetent to care for themselves at earlier 
ages than non-Indian families, and for this reason children 
are expected ho malcc decisions about their own lives. 
Tlius, older children are often leit to care for younger 
children, which conflicts with the law in some states (Colorado) 
where no child under age twelve can be left unsupervised. 
If tl^is type of behavior were reported by a social v;orker 
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v;ho v;as either ignorant of tribal culture pr who felt forced 
to act by the codes of the system, then an Indian child 
could be regarded of ficially as being ''neglected. " ■ 

In riost tribes, no stigma is attached to i llcgi tiraacy . 
Children of unwed p.,arents raay be cared for by their parents 
or by the extended family, and often no distinction^ is made 
between children born in wedlock and out of wedlock. Thus, 
family planning programs and counseling services which- 
'assume that premarital pregnancies are problem situations 
may be wrong and may create as many problems as they solve. 

Finally, several authors have argued that the concept of 
social work intervention is itself antithetical to the Indian 
value of noninterference. Others state that techniques 
such ^_as conf rontation, which facilitates the display of ' 
emotions, or nondirective techniques are inconsistent with 
Indian cultural patterns an^d may be ineffective or counter- 
productive in dealing v/ith Indian problems. Some authors 
•have gone so far as to assert that social work is a "white 
man's technology." Gordon Keller has argued that since 
social workers are "part of tlic Anglo-American social welfare 
system, they become change agents ih an acculturation, 
process . " ^ ^ . • 7^ . ^ 

The point to be recognized from this discussion is that 
if child welfare workers who deal with Indians take actions 
that are inconsistent with tribal cultures, they may alienate 
Indian children from their tribal bacl;ground3 and v/cal:en 
family structures. * On the other hand, social workers who 
are sensitive and sympathetic to changing tribal cultures 
and .who- also understand non- Indian norms and the social 
welfare system can play a constructive role as intermediaries. 
They can v/ork with individual families to help strengthpri" 
tribal cultural patterns so that tiioy can meet the needs 
which Indian families and children face, and they can v;orI:- " 
to change features of the social welfare system v;hich are"-' 
incompat ib I'e with tribal cultures. If these social wof]:er.^ 
are Indians and member^ of the tribal community, they may 
be able to perform this intermediary function more readily 
and effectively. 
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ADOPTIVE AND FOSTER CARE PLACL-MENTS OF INDIAN CHILDREN 



Child v;elfarc .services have Ix-^en used, and* are still heiiuj 
used in some-cafees, to separate Indian children from their 
families r to p^ce these children in non-Indian homes, 
and to enforce non-Indian, norms and patterns. Although 
no statistically reliable^ national study of the volume of 
out-of-home placemen.ts of Indian children has been 
completed/ all available evidence indicates that Indian 
children have been taken from their families more often 
than non-Indian cliildren. Many tribes and the National 
Conqress of American Indians have passed resolution'^s 
condemning of f- reservation placements , and Senate hearings 
held in 1974 helped to publicize the opposition to these 
l>lacements. 

Fov; statistics are available to measure whetlier this 
opposition has resulted in a reduction of out-of-home^ 
placements. On some reservations, county A-;elfare officeL3 
have stopped making any off-reservation placements, and^ 
some tribes have begun to take over the operation of child 
velfaro services. For example, the state of Washington 
lias :^K:]opted regulations wliicii requijr^ social workers to 
olacc. Indian children with, faiuilies of their own tribe or 
a related tribe when possible and to notify tribes of 
• \:)lacements . In many places, trib^^ , Indian-run organizations, 
county offices, and" the CIA liave made sp<-cial efforts to 
rc5crait Indian foster and adoptive parents. However, over . 
twenty-throe hundred children are [)lact--id .in non-Indian foster"^ 
homes eV^eryvschool year by J:he Indian .Student Placement 
Prooram of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
The'^Adoption Resource Exchange of North America continues 
to oiace unknown numbers of Canadian Indian children with 
non-thdian faiai lies / and many of the adoptive families which 
/vRENA counts as Indian families can malie little claim to 
Indian blood. In short, 'although there are indications 
that the volume^- of out-of-home placements of. Indian, children 
mav be: dro[Ji^ing and that more placements are being made* 
vathin Indian communities, i t is clear that child v;ei.f are 
7.ervices are still beinrj used to ta]:o Indian children from 
their hofnr-:j and to ljrr,ak the i r lip.ks v;iV.]i their tribal 
cultures. 

{,•' tlio ''o/l somo nqoncios a.or.uir.ecl thut capable foster and 
•drlophiv'- :-.-iV(-nt:--c(.-)uid- i-,ot: be flounci w.i.!-.h.in Indian CQMmuii.i ta c;;. , 

parLLcul-irly on resorvaLioii:.; . 'i'lu.- a:;;; uin|- Lion haiJ now 
■■••con' thoroucli'lv d i.r,:;rovon . Proqrama such as the Indian 
"A,'or;tion iTorjrM^.i of liv. J-wisii Family and Cliildrcn's Scrvico 
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of Phoenix, the Native American Family and Children's 
Program in Minneapolis, and r.ome county, BIA, and tribal 
agencies have demonstrated that capable' Indian foster and 
adoptive parents can be recruited by diligent work at the 
comraunity level. 

IIov;ever, CSRD's research yielded evidence that licensing 
and recruiting standards for foster hojries are still a 
problem in some areas. BIA regulations arid a recent SRS 
program instruction recognize that the physical standards 
used by states to approve foster ,care homes are middle - 
class, which, often means excluding Indians who live both 
on and off reservations.^^ Most of the Chicago household 
respondents indicated that they felt that they did not stand . 
a chance of being accepted as foster or adoptive ' paren ts . 
AlthougJi the BIA Manual permits agencies to depart from 
state standards in approving foster homes, of the five BIA 
agency offices surveyed and involved in foster care, only 
one indicated that it used special standards. Although a 
SRS ])rogram instruction encourages states to ^adopt special 
standards for reservations and indicates that such standards 
may be required in some circumstances, only three of seventeen 
s*t.ato rer^pondonts reported that there are procedures for 
modifying' standards for Indian foster liomes.^''^ Two county 
offices visited as part of the field research reported -that 
they adapt standards informally since their states have 
no such procedures. 

Closely related is the Cact that Indian families may not 
liave the financial resources to take another child into 
their homes. Making AFDC-FC payments available to relatives 
caring for a child would help to solve this problem since 
AFDC-FC payments are generally considerably higher than 
the regular ZiFDC allov;ance for an additional child. A 
.1974 SRS program instruction noted that several court decisions 
supported' this practice v;hen relatives wgre licensed or^ 
aporoved i^s foster parents and liad no legal responsibility 
for caring for a child. However, only two county offices 
interviewed indicated that /iFDC-FC payments to relativL^s 
v/ere permitted. 
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UNiMET NEEDS 



The most pressing needs of Indian families and children 
are for more jobs, more firm control of Indian lands and 
resources by Indians, and respect for the distinctive way-s 
of life of Indians and /ilaska Natives by all Americans. 
UnemploymcnL and poverty are the major problems that Indian 
families face in raising their children. Over the last 
■three hundred years Indians have been progressively displaced 
from their best lands, v;hich were formerly the source of 
their livelihood. Even the placing of tribes on reservations 
did not stop this policy, since on many reservations the 
govorniiient made it possible for the best lands to be home- 
steaded, sold, or leased to non- Indians. 

Unemployment rates on many reservations and in many non- 
reservation Indian communities are disastrously high. 
According to a Department of Coiomerce directory of reserva- 
tions, unemployment rates of* 40 to 75 percent are not at 
all uncommon.^ The 1970 census (v/nicli has been widely 
criticized for undercountiny Indians) notes that the median 
income of Indian families is $5,832, with 33.3 percent of 
all Indian families living below the poverty level. " Over 
^10 r^orcent of all Indians' over twenty-five have an elementary 
r.cl:ool education or leiis , and only 3.8 percent liave completed 
four years of college. According to tlie HIS, "The health 
.status of: Indiana: and Alaska Natives . . . still lags 20-25 
•/(^ars ijohind tliat oi: tho gonoral population."^- Thus, it 
is clear that economic problems are really the major source 
of difficulty for Indian families. 

r.r^v/ovor, there: arc: also proijlems related to child welfare. 
Ti/thin the fielr] of child welfare services, the most pressing 
nocid is for more involvement by tribal governments and other 
Indian ore lani/.a t ions in the planning and delivery of services. 
Since cliiic welfare services have' traditionally been associated 
with r.lie remc^vyal of In'dian children froi.i their homes and 
tribes, the. imposition of more child welfare services by 
:-';on~ Indian:; would not be an effectiv.^ i-:oiuti.on to Indian 
j'roblems. 

InstO'.id, (jMisLing- Indian-run .social. iK.Tvices should be 
{•xnandr^'d and n<;W programs to meet tiio needs of Indians ' 
ri-r,)r-p:d by In«]i.in:; tlvMnsclves sliould.bc develor>cd. .in -idrli- 
l-ion, l.]]^irri luiv 1.-" a im;^*^: f^jr r:v»r^,' aivl \j*:\)L^.' r {:» rr-voii L i */- ■ 
aivl :iu:ji>or t iv'j services. Imprpvements m (or al tcrna t j v...-:'. 
to) the systeia of BIA ):.oarding scIkjoIs and improved aTioption 
anrl foster cm r- service:; also seem to be necessary. 
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The T-3oed for Prcvontive and Uupporbive Services 



a4any respondents agreed that there simply not: enougli 
for children to-do, whcLhcr Lhcy live on or off reservations. 
With extra time on their* hands, many children, especially 
adolescents, get into some kind of trouble. ilany sites 
reported that adolescents fell into patterns of uncontrollable 
behavior. This behavior was usually nonviolent, but it 
did involve glue sniffing, alcoholism, and general rowdiness. 
In many Indian communities this type of behavior is also 
encouraged by poverty, isolation, alcoholism, and, in many 
cases, the weakening of traditional mechanisms of social 
control . 

Wiicre Lhe exLcnded family and other social institutions 
are strong, problems 'can usually be handled, but when the 
extended family and other traditional social institutions 
have been weakened or have broken down, the problems becorae 
particularly acute. For example, household interviews on 
the Fort Berthold Reservation in North Dakota found most 
behavioral problems among children in new public housing 
projects, which are similar to housing projects on many 
other reservations. Although most residents were accustomed 
to living in the country where there was plenty of room, 
the housing projects were tightly clustered. Many people 
\vho were displaced from their home comiaunities by the 
building of a dam in the 1950s were also living in the 
projects. Since people in these projecrs lived next door 
to families from other communities rather than their extended 
families, traditional systems of faraily support and control 
' of children by the extended family functioned less effectively • 
Household interviews in Chicago - revealed a sijTiilar situation. 
It seems that supporting social and family structures are 
hardly ever present for Indians who live in cities. 

Alcoholism among parents is also a cause of many child- 
related problems. When parents are drinking, children may 
be left alone, in some cases without adequate supervision. 
Alcoholism is also a factor in faraily tensions and break- 
6 owns . 

On reservations, in nonrcservation areas, and in cities 
the most widely mentioned need v^as for a larger number of 
v;'orthv/hilo activities. Steady jobs, vocational training, 
•the construction of more recreational facilities, the, 
organization of programs like Boy Scouts and 4~M, and more 
cultural programs (especially those which involve both 
older memJx'rs of the comi^mnity and young children and 
•adolQSconts) are \1 1 needed. Services such as those provided 
by t!ie traditional urban sottlc?m.;nt house would also he 
LiS''-'lnl in iiiany hirlian cornmun L tit .'S . 
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The second most widely mentioned need was for programs to 
help people deal with family tensions and family disorga- 
nization. Some respondents expressed the need for services 
such as counseling, family therapy / and self-help groups 
for farailies. Since many traditional social work and 
psychiatric techniques may be incompatible v/ith tribal 
cultures, new techniques for dealing with these problems 
must be developed by Indian professionals and by sensitive 
-Indian community leaders. 

On reservations, many agency personnel reported a need for 
more group and foster homes, emergency shelter care, and 
other facilities for delinquen^ts and predelinquents. 
Because reservations only rarely. have adequate emergency 
facilities for j uveniles , children are often placed in jails, 
many of which are old and overcrowded, in a group home, 
if one is available, or they are released. Detaining* 
juveniles in group homes on an emergency basis can disrupt 
the services being offered to other residents of the group 
home. . Foster homes for adolescents arc also not generally 
available. Finally, many sites mentioned the need for 
facilities to provide temporary tv;en ty- f our-h our care for 
young children. 



The Inadequacy of BIA Boarding Schools as Child Welfare 
Service Agencies 

BIA boarding schools are a major traditional resource for 
the out-of-home placement of Indian children, including 
children from families which arc having problems and children 
whose own problems cannot be handled by their parents or 
within their owi: communities. Placements in BIA boarding 
schools arc handled by BIA social workers, and a majority 
of placements (an average of C7 percent at the fifteen 
i.^oarding schools responding to this survey) are made for 
social rather than educational reasons. 

C:n. Idron are often placed in boarding s chools because 
(:rou:> homas , foster hones, emergency care facilities, and 
•n-ograns to provide counseling and other social services 
to children and families are iacl'J.ng on reservations. 
Thus, r;IA boarding schools are the only resouirco available 
t:o many par^,^nLs w]io:;.o chi.ldren havr? probleiii.s. Howevor, 
findings from this project and other studies show that 
boarding schools also lack adequate counseling and guidance 
staff and Lhat thev have few prograi.is for children wifn 
social or Ir.cjiiavi era 1 difficulties.'' 
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More disturbing is the fact that many BIA boarding schools 
insist that thny arc purely educational institutions and 
refuse to recognize that they are an important part of 
the child welfare service system. Of the fifteen boarding 
schools responding to CSRD's survey, six said that they 
saw no need to make any changes in their programs, even 
though five of these schools did not have programs to deal 
v/ith social or behavioral problems. 



COnCLUSION 



Many people assume that the provision of child v/elfare 
services" to Indians is the responsibility of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. This is emphatically not the case. 
State and county social service agencies are responsible 
for providing child v/elfare services to Indians as well 
as to otlier residents, even though in practice several 
states have been reluctant to. extend services to reservations 
because of a numl^er of factors. The very real legal and 
jurisdictional carriers to the delivery of sta'-.e services 
to resorvations which exorcise extensive powers of sclf- 
govorninont have hecv. significant in t.his respect. 

nov.T-vor , there are numerous other l;arriers to the full 
orovision of services to Indian children and their families, 
including a failure to understand tribal cultures; a failure 
to recognize the special leg.al and cultural factors that 
arise in providing services to Indians; the relatively low 
level of Indian involvement in child welfare matters as 
foster and adoptive parents, as administrators and staff, 
or as members of advisory boards; and barriers to the 
OLJeration of programs by tribal governments and other mdian- 
run agencies under contract' from states or the BIA. 

L-traordinarily large nuiobers of Indian children have been 
removed from their homes and placed with non- Indian families 
by cliild welfare workers. Since the early 19603 the federal 
c;overnr,ont l-.as supported Indian self-determination, but _ 
for lonr: periods in the past ass iuii la Lion was the avowed 
rederal"Vo.licy. C'nild welfare servLc'es assisted tills policy 
!:■/ .-jijpLving non- Indian norms and ;:tand,Mrds to the delivery 
of services and by encouraging the placement of Indian 
children in non- Indian homes. Tiie condemnation of orf- . 
reservation ■.■-lacomon ts. by many trib^os and the developmont 
of chil.l welfare programs which arc operated by tribal 
crovcrnments and other Indian-run organizations seem to have 
reduced the ::ur;}ior of o f: f- rosor va t.i on placements, out m 
manv ac;onc.ies the ass imi la tionis t [practices continue. 
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The most important need in the area of child welfare services 
is to further involve triba.l governments and other Indian 
organizations in the planning and delivery of child welfare 
services. It is necessary that preventive services be 
evpanded; that BIA boarding schools recognize that they 
are part of the child welfare ' servi ce system and that they 
should be staffed accordingly or be replaced by programs 
within the community; and that increased efforts be made 
to recruit Indian foster and adoptive homes. 



Chapter 8 
POLICY IMPLICATIONS 



Federal, tribal, and state policies and the programs of 
private child welfare agencies should aim at the achievement 
of four major policy goals: 

1. Increased involvement by tribal governments and 
other Indian organizations in the planning and 
delivery of -child welfare-related social services 

■ .2. riore study and recognition of inconsistencies 

between Indian -tribal cultures and current child 
welfare service techniques, standards, and goals 

3. Placements of Indian children in Indian adoptive 
and foster homes 

4. The commitment of resources to njpet the unmet needs 
of Indian families and ^children 



THE OPERATION OF CHILD WELFARE PROGR/vT^S BY TRIBES AND OTHER 
INDI/vN ORGANIZATIONS 



The ]:ey clement of an Indian child welfare -policy must be 
a vigorous effort to increase the planning and delivery 
of ciiild welfare and child v;elfare-relatcd social services 
by tribal governments and other Indian organizations. Events 
are already moving' in that direction. Over the past ten 
years, tribes and Indian-controlled organizations in non- 
reservation "areas have written contracts ^. and received grants 
for the operation of many federally supported human service 
orograms. The federal policy of Indian self-determination 
recognizes the self-governing status of tribal governments 
and supports the trend :'toward tribally operated programs. 
Tribal child welfare programs have lagged behind other human 
5^.crvice programs, but our research data shov/ widespread 
f.ii.K^ort: Ijv triljril, federal, staLn, and county officialc 
for thn op-jration oT cliild wolUarc: programs by tribes and 
othor Indian organizations. 
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■ Building 'T-ribal Capacity in C hild v;Glfarc Services 

To support the devclopraent of tribal programs in the child 
v/elfare area, a commitment of special resources, and energies 
will be required to deal with certain barriers and problem 
.areas. One'such need "is for funding to support a period 
of 'system design, needs assessment, and planning. Self- 
determination will not become a reality until tribes have 
fully developed their capabilities, and these capabilities 
wili grow slowly unless funds are provided to^ build them, 

iMany of the HEW funding sources in the child v/elfare area 
are tied to the provision of specific services designated 
in legislation and \ire not usually available for designing 
and establishing a range of services. For example. Head 
Jtart funds are used by most tribes, but they are tied 
to the operation of ongoing services, Purchase-of-service 
contracts, the mechanism^ by which states distribute their 
Title XX funds to other agencies, usually cover the provision 
of services to clients rather than the early planning phases 
of program development. They often give little latitude 
to the'service provider in designing approaches to the 
delivery of services, since thby call for specific" services 
to meet a state plan and to oper.ate under state definitions 
and standards. The spirit of purchase-^of-service contracts 
is auite different from the spirit of self-determination. 

The federal government should make an explicit comjuitracnt 
to a program to r)rovide capacity-building funds to tribal 
governments and other Indian organizations as a basis for 
Indian operation of child welfare services and child welfare- 
related programs. Some limited funds are already available 
for thir>^ vnirpose. One of the mis. -ions of the Office of 
:]ativo American Program:: is to buiAd the capabilities of 
tribal governments and nonreservat.. on Indian organizations.. 
However 0::AP is interested in a variety of program areas, 
and few of it:; grantees have give!; .special attention tc; 
child welfare- "similarly, in FV 197G the BIA had .'UO . 7 
million badge tod for self-determination S'^Tvices which 
had to be '^lividud among a variety of program areas, including 
economic dove loi^')mon t and resource management, as well as 
h u:aa n :i o r v i ce s . * < 

ONV^P and tiv; -r.lA, together with SPS and OCD (wliich have 
.nandator. to work in the aroa of child welfare), migh.t suijoort 
MroMr;.iri:j of tribal ca:^aci ty-b .lilding for child welfare. 
/, firi.:f ::to:; in such a pro^jran: might no an effort to v/orl; 
with several tribes and Indian organizations to develop 
and ovaliiatt: a range of pr:rj::il,]e models for Indian cliild 
v;-]fai- - i-M-vir-- fiyrM:.- Tlv.-ri- model:; mi glit tost a varit.ty 
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of relationships with state child welfare agencies and 
institutions, different ways of combining DIA, federal, 
and possibly state funding in a comprehensive prograin of 
services that meets the special needs of an Indian community, 
and arrangements for small tribes to shsr.e in the 'operation 
of a common service program, pos^bly through an intertribal 
council. 

Another important step would be the es,tablishmen1; of a 
clearinghouse and coi. inications network for these programs • 
The clearinghouse could provide inf orryiation to tribes and . 
Indian groups about the development of Indian child welfare 
programs, and it could act as an advocate for these programs, 
prepare training materials and curricula, and provide technical 
assistance and consultation to tribal and other Indian-run 
child welfare programs. 

BIA contracts with state governments should be reexamined. 
Currently, the niA reimburses many s-'tates for the costs 
of institutional care and reimburse^ seven states for the 
costs of foster care and group care, for non-AFDC children. 
r;Ov:evGr, since 30 July 1975, Title iv-B has required that / 
states provide foster care and othe.'r IV-B services for ^ / 
non-APDC children on a Statewide basis. SRS has not moved' 
to enforce the s tatewideness provision, perhaps because^ ; 
federal IV-B funds are such a* small part of most states' 
child welfare budgets. However, the state of Minnesota > 
has agreed that it has the respons/ibility for paying the/ 
costs of all non-AFDC foster care,,' and the BIA contract •; 
is being phased out over several years ." In its place, the 
BIA has begun -to conti^act for child welfare s-ervices with 
the Minnesota ChippWa tribes. Efforts by SRS to enforce 
the statewideness provision of IVrB, combined with a v;ith- 
^drawal of BIA-state contracts, would eliminate this discrepancy 
between BIA policy and the Social Security Act and would 
yield spme limited funds for tribal capacity-building. 

Secondly, there are problems, involved , in developing strong 
administrative structures within tribal governments. Unlike 
federal and state governments, tribal governments generally 
do not consist of separate legislative, executive, and 
judicial hranclios v;orking with a fourth branch of agency 
bureaucracies. In many tribal governments, mechanisms 
are needed to insulate the administrative process from 
the legislative and political processes. Many tribal 
oovernments are still developing the "adminis tr-^tive 
technology" ncces.sary to the smootli operation of programs, 
such as established personnel , sys Loms , benefit and security 
packages for tribal employees, accounting systems, planning 
and ):udcjcting systcns, and so forth. . 
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Thirdly, there are problems because cf a lack of trained 
Indian manpower. In the short run some tribes have been 
successful in building impressive programs by. hiring non- 
Indians- for key administrative and technical positions. 
However, for self-determination to work in the long run, 
Indian staff must wprk alongside non-Indian staff and must 
be trained to move into their jobs when they leave. Other- 
wise tribal governments will continue td need outside 
assistance to manage their programs - 

Partly because of aggressive programs to recruit and support 
Indian students at the, undergraduate and graduate levels;^ 
Indian social workers, lawyers, and other professionals 
have increased substantially in nuiiiber, although -the number 
of Indians is still not adequate to meet needs. Efforts 
to recruit Indian students and expanded federal funding 
for professional training programs for Indians continue- 
to be necessary. Efforts are also needed.- to attract newly 
trained Indian professionals for tribal government jobs. 
The development of stable administrative structures and 
support services will make tribal governments more attractive 
places for these professionals to work. 

A fourth problem concerns the willingness of. federal and 
state officials to allow tribal governments to experiment 
with new conceptualizations of service needs and new methods 
of service delivery, some of which may prove effective in 
the context of tribal cultures and some of which may fail 
disastrously. The freedom to make mistakes is the essence 
of self-determination; the denial of this freedom is a 
continuation of paternalism. 



Tribal Courts 

Fev; tribal judges are trained lawyers, and many tribal codes 
do not contain sections on juvenile matters. However, tiie 
nuinber of Indian lav/yers is increasing rapidly, and a Model 
Children's Code has recently been prepared by the American 
Indian Law Center at the University of New iMexico, with 
support from the National /imerican Indian Court Judges 
Ansociauion. Tlic Model Code includos provisions for tril-jal 
approval of Tester horae:: antj oLhc^r facLliticM-i for tlic can: 
of .juveniles , definitions of "minor-in-need-of-care" and 
"al^andoned children," procedures for the termination of 
:'ja r^iTital rifjhts, and nuriorous other irtatcrials . ^ Over the 
r.oxt fov; V'-'^^^ tribes v/iil be conr;idcjring v/hetlier to adopt 
or modify the Mc .lei Code for use in their courts. 
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In addition, the r.ureau of It'.dian Affairs is supporting, a 
training program in child welfare matters, run by the National 
American Indian Court Judges Association. In FY 1977, the 
American Indian Law Center will be funded by the National 
Center on Child Abuse and Neglect of the Children's Bureau 
(OCD) to provide technical assistance to tribal courts as 
thd'y develop their tribal cod.:iS and procedures in the area 
of child abuse and neglect. Continued support 'for such 
programs is necessary. 

Another important issu"e is whether state courts, state 
institutions, and state/county welfare departments recognize 
tribal court orders . Since most reservations have very 
limited facilities for the care. of delinquent youth and 
children with special needs, access to off-reservation 
institutions is essential. A3- a result of a 1974 Montana 
Supreme Court decision ( Black I7olf v. District^ Court )', 
the procedures for tribal court comjTU- tments to state 
institutions for . juveniles collapsed, and "all incarcerated" 
juveniles from reservations were released. Recent state 
legislation actempts to reestablish a mechanism- for tribal 
court commitments to these institutions by .permitting tribes 
to contract for services v/ith the institutions, v/hile the 
tribes or the BIA reimburse the state for the cost of 
institutional care. No such contracts have yet been written. 

In some states these problems Ixave not arisen because state 
courts give "full faith and credit" to tribal court orders, 
as they v;oulrV to orders of courts from other states. Although 
there is. substantial case law wliich indicates that tribal 
court orders are entitled to full faith and credit, the 
U.S. Supreme ;Court has not ruled directly on this point. 
In the aJ:)sence of such a ruling or of definitive federal 
legislation, each state must decide through "its courts or 
through its legislature what recognition to grant to orders 
of tribal courts.'* 

In 1970, 5RS instrr.cted state child welfare agencies that 
they must v;ork with tribal courts (where they have juris- 
diction) in cases involving reservation Indians. Our 
research findings indicate that s tate/county agencies do 
not always notify tribal courts when placement arrangements 
arc being made for reservation cases. SRS could' investigate 
this problem and take additional stops to assure recogni tion 
of tribal courts, including coin[)] lanco hearings if necessary. 
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Direct Funding to Tribes for the Operation of Child Welfare 
Programs 

At present, federal funds for the support .of child welfare 
services flow to states under Titles IV-B and XX of the 
Social Security Act. A basic policy choice must be made. 
Either states should be encouraged to pass some portion 
of these funds on to- tribes and other Indian organizations, 
or the Social Security Act should be amended to permit SRS / 
to fund Indian programs directly, thus bypassing state ^ 
agencies. 

A previous CSRD study found v/idespre.ad approval for direct 
funding. Over sixty state, county, ^ tribal, and BIA officials 
in eight states and on ten reservations were interviewed 
about legal and jurisdictional problems in the delivery' 
of ilRS child welfare services on reservations and about 
possible policy alternatives., for resolving these, problems . . 
At the conclusion of the interviews, they were asked to 
choose the best and worst al terna ti ves'* f rom a list of -eleven 
ontions (see table 8-1). In all categories of ^ respondents , 
the majority agreed that tire worst alternative, was.^the 
current structure. All roi^ponding state officials, tv/o~ 
thirds of the county respondents, 85 percent of tlie BIA 
resoondents, and . 90 percent of the tribal respondents 
r.referred a system where tribes would . be the major social 
ncrvico oroviders on reservations. State and county 
respondents v/Gre evenly divided between those who preferred 
tribal operation oi services under contract from state 
agencies and those who [)roffjrred a direct federal- tr ibal 
relationship. Tribal officials were evenly divided between 
those who wanted a direct BIA- tribal contracting relationship 
and those who preferred a direct SRS-tribal funding channel. 
.',IA oTCicials who preferred triba] contracting unanimously;--' 
O'.ted for direct r;RS-tribal fundin^.j.' Althoucjh these 
resoonscs do not con.stitute a representative sample, they 
do sugqost that there is sur-uris inrily wide support for 
direct SRS-tri;^al /uncing, even among state and county 
Qffic:al5 \:ho would he .losinc; th.cir responsibilities for 
r>ocial service [jrocji'dms on^^^reserva ti.ons . 

There are five major arguments in favor of direct fundimj: 
'{D - there i a strong con.s ti tutional , lo^jal, and historical 
hauls' for direct federal- tr ibal r^j.l ationships ; (2) there 
ore :.-rr.crK.lonts for direct funding in -CI-vrA, community action 
r'rorMrari::; , other fe-ieral pro(]rai:^s; -p) because states 

lack jurir^dlchion on many r^jsocvat Lonii, there are ic.cxny 
-arrir^rs^ he; large-scale s ta te- tribaJ ..::contrac t incj or to direct 
provision of --r-rvicns on reservation's by state and county 
.;.e.rsonnel; ' ) uiei-.: .\p r wb:: tant.i,.l J evldc-no.- that m.iny states 
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TABLi- 8-i 



SERVICE DELIVERY ALTERNATIVKS FOR ■ 
ON-RESERVATION INDIAN CHILDREN 
AND FAMILIES 







• 1. 


Deliver services through regular federal- 
state system v;ith jurrent funding jdatterns 


Federal- 
Systems 


State 


2 - 
3. 


Deliver services through regula-r federal- 
state system with .increased funds through 
tribal participation in funding- 
Deliver services through r^^gular federal- 
state system with additional federal share 
in funding for on-roserva tion Indians 






^ ■ 4. 


Direct funding to individual tribes from SRS 
so that tribes might provide their cv/n ser- 
vices or contract to have the services provided 


'. Fc-dural- 


Tribal 


5.' 


Direct funding to^ i nd i v i^ua 1„ tr i b_c s. . f r cm„_E lA , 

so that tribes lidght^provide their own services 
or contract to have the services provided 


; Sys toms 
1 




G. 


Direct funding from SRS to statev;ide inter- 
tribal agencies to provide services to Indian 
residents of reservations 



have consistently resisted providing services to Indians 
on an equal basis and that most states have declined to 
cons'ider the special problems of providing child welfare 
services to. Indian families and children; and (5) direct 
funding would permit tribal governments to fashion service 
programs free of the constraints of state defini1:ions and^ 
procedures and would allow them to be -more responsive- to 
the special needs of Indian communities. Since it is beyond 
the scope of this report to 'present these arguir.ents in 
detail', HEW should consider supporting an effort to define 
the issues relating to direct funding and also should 
consider drafting legislation to implement direct funding. 

One question that should be considered carefully is what 
programs should be funded directly. Many of- the same 
arguments for direct funding of child welfare services could 
apply to direct funding of other human- service programs. 
Also, it might be 'difficult to separate child welfare- 
services from other programs. For example, it would be 
difficult to separate AFDC-I^C from the_ remainder of the 

"'Ai^DC~pF6gram''o^^ Ti tTe "XX" in to" services ' for' criildrcn 

and services for adults.; Therefore, it is . important to 

' inventory the federal human service programs which aire now 
serving Indians a. d to identify federal-state programs which 
could be funded directly. 

A second issue would l^e the nature of the rela t ionsliip . - 



Perhaps the most difficult issue wouxd be whether direct 
'funding should be limited to federally recognized Indian 
tribes, at least at first, or extended to of f- reservation 
Indian groups, such as Indian centers. ONAP and CETA both 
fund off-reservation groups directly. 

In conclusion , the capacity-building program described 
above is essential if direct funding is to succeed. It 
will certainly take time to work out answers to the questions 
raised here and for Congress to consider fully the question 
of whether direct funding should be enacted. This time 
should be uset3 to build tribal management and planning . 
capabili ties . 



PROGR/JIS UNDER THE FEDEPvAL-STATE SYSTEM 



A policy of improving and expanding the operation of child 
v/elfare service programs by tribes and Indian organizations 
v/ithin the current federal-state system raises at least 
as many difficult problems as direct funding. If Congress 
fails to enact direct fnnding, these problems must be. 
confronted. For example, since states cannot sue tribes 
to recover funds spent in violation of the terms of a 



might required to sot asido a ccr-tam portion of their 
Title XX funds for services t.o Indians \.-ithout the imple- 
mentation of additional lofji^ lation . 

Several measures could facilitate Indian participation in 
the Title XX manning process. For example, boundary lines 
of counties and substate districts could l^e revised, 30 tna-t ■ 
they v;ou]d not cut across reservations. f-pccial programs, 
could also be funded to train tribal officials and non- 
reservation Indian leaders to participate more actively 
in Title XX planning. 

The Indian Desk in the state of Vvashing ton ' s Department- 
'of Social and Health Services is a good model for states 
that wish to scrvi2 their Indian citi:-:ons more effectively. 
Over the last three vears this .desk has su<:icceded m raising 
the consciouGness of state, tribal, and urban Indian leaders 
about Indian child v:elEc.re issues. It has also made several 
constructive changes in regulations, procedures, em.ploym.ent 
-■-lTTdi-^Ti^--s t^xf -f V --^nid-'de-H-ver-y eesv - - : - - ■ 



/■DOPTiei: ai;d fostkr care Pb,\c!"'Mi;:;TS of ii:dia:;, children 



placing agency, and the Natlvo Aineri -^n Family and Children's 
^Service of Minneapo2J-s will licensed once it receives 
additional funding. Because of tho aLtention that has been 
given to the problem of placements in non-Indian homes, 
a special effort by tribal, federal, state, and private 
agencies to set aside funds for licensed Indian-run child- 
placing agencies should be considered. 

The nurnber of Indian children taken from their paren'-s laight 
b<j reduced by advocacy services for parents. Evidence from 
field research suggests that there is often mis\mderstanding 
between parents in this difficult situation and child welfare 
agencies. Many agencies reported problems of conu\nunication 
with Indian clients, mistrust of agencies by Indians, and / 
inadequate understanding by* agency personnel of tribal 
cultures, family organization, and child-rearing patterns'. 
In Chicago ,.^^our families being interviewed about their 
experiences '"in dealing with the welfare department volunteered 

ill^-^ilL^ t i o n that th ey ney e r_^o_l d _ s p_c i^^^ 
"prpblens " because of their fear that the social wor]:ers 
wc^ild take their children av/ay. Organizations like welfare 
rights committees can 'have a positive influence on increasing 
communication between agencies and clients. 

Indian child welfare advocates could also be effective in 
avoiding abuses and misunders "-^a'ndings between Indian fOi.^ilies 
and agency social workers by providing counseling and referral 



expense of $30, 800 ."^ These funds might be better used in 
the support of an additioi.ai Indian-run child-placincj agency 
or the establishing of a national Indian-operated organization 
which could provide technical assistance, training, and 
information for existing and new Indian-run child-placing 
agencies.* To the extent that- there is a valid need for 
intertribal, interstate, or international adoptions of 
Indian children, Indian-run agencies can arrange such adoptions 
either viiy v;orking directly v;ith each other or by participating 
on the ^ame basis as other member agencies of the Child 
IJelfare League's North American Center on Adoptions. 

In those cases- where Indian children are being placed by 
non-Indian agencies, Indian homes or alternatives to out- 
of-home placements are more likely to be found when tribal 
governments and off-reservation Indian organizations are 
involved in the Placement process. Eviddfnce gathered from 
field research s^^gests that many local agencies are not 

-observing --recent—SR-S- program^^^^^^^ — r 

the involvement of tribal courts in placements of reservation 
children. Investigation of this evidence and enforcement^ 
of these instructions would be appropriate. An additional 
for\';ard step v/ould be a requirement in federal and/or state 
regulations^ that officials or staff of tribal governments 
or of Indian agencies in off-reservation areas be contacted 
orior to the placement of Indian children. An overv;helming 
majority of respondents to CSRD's survey favored such a 



Efforts to Place Indian Children in Indian Homes 



It has been demonstrated in many places that tribes, Indian- 
run agencies, counties, BIA agencies, and private agencies 
can recruit Indian adoptive and foster parents by hard work 
at the local level. Con^tinued efforts in this direction- 
are essential. 

It is also important to remove barriers to the recruitment 
ar.d licensing of Indian foster and adoptive families. One 
such barrier is licensing standards, which ^are often inappro- 
priate for Indian communities. On reservations not subject 
to PL .280, it is the responsibility of tribal governments 
to develop and enforce appropriate standards. In other 
areas, 'state standards are in force. SRS has taken a strong 
position favoring special standards for Indians and has 
suggested that' such standards might be required in some 
circumstances.^' But few states and fewer county offices 

..rep-QXt.e.d.„th.at they-,..ils_e-any. .-spLaci-al_-s tandards-^f-or— I-n<a-i-an- - - 

families. It v;ould .be appropriate for states to increase 
their efforts to comply with the SRS policy and for SRS - 
to investigate the situation and take necessary enforceinent 
stopn. 

?v second compliance issue arises over whether relatives 
can receive ATDC-FC payments. A 19 74 SRS program instruction 
stated 'that relatives should receive such payments, which 
arc usually liighcr than the usual AT'DC allotment for an 



done raises some serious quf:sLions about its effect on the 
cultural- identity and emotior.al well-beiny of the participants 

•Therefore, tribal governments, may wisii to reconsider the 
desirability of- recruitment of tribal children by the program. 
Although no federal funds are expended in support of this 
program, Congress did pass legislation allowing foster 
families participating in the program to ta]:e an income- 
tax deduction, and it may wish to reexamine this, action • 

TRIBAL CULTURES AMD I^HDIAN CHILD VJELFARE 



Ignorance of t^^bal cultures, especially of such ]natters \ 
as the importance ofothe extended family and clan systems 

--t)nd -o-f--tr4ba-l--chiid--rea'^^^^^ have -too 

often resulted in situations v;here the delivery of child 
welfare services weakens rather than strengtliens Indian 
families and alienates Indian children from their tribal 
cultures. The social w6rh profession, tribal governments, 
and the federal government should all give special attention 
to the implications of tribal culture for the delivery of 
child v;elfare services. 

Altiiough this project did not include a study of tribal 
^^^Ai-r 4--v-,,^4-n v-z^cT nnH r-h i 1 rl-rnar:i.nn oractices and their 



providers of child v;elfare i;,erviccs, they will have to define 
asceptable .standards of behavior in such matters as child 
abuse and norjloct and in the area of extended f ami ly and 
biological parental responsibility towards children. ^ 

One of the goals of the Social Security Act is the preservation 
and strengthening of the family, and Indian family structures 
include members of the extended as well as the nuclear 
family. HEW could provide valuable leadership to 'child 
v/elfarc agencies and staff by explicitly recognizing in 
regulations and policy statements that the goals 'of the ^ 
Social Security Act are to be interpreted as applying to 
the- extended family system. 



U:jriET NEEDS 



Because of many legal, political , and' administrative problems, 
child v/elfarc ser^'vces arc often not available to Indian 
children and families who need them. When services arc 
available, they may be inappropriate to the particular needs 
of Indian coOT:iuni ties' . Thus, it is' essential that appropriate 
services be made available and that there' be substantial 
Indian involvement in tlie administration and delivery of 
services. / - 



problems must be substantially s fjeruj thcned. Placement 
programs should also be devG. j.opcd in Indian con\jauni ties , 
while programs to provide services to children v;ho return 
to their homes from boarding schools are also needed. 



Federal policies should support the planning, management, 
and delivery ol: chilcil welfare services by tribal, governments 
and by' Indian organisations off reservations. There is . 
v/idespread support for an amendment to the Social Security 
Act to permit direct funding of tjribal programs under 
Titles IV-B and XX, and there are strong historical and 
legal, as v;cll as practical, arguments for such legislation. 

-'-The--a"3rterna-t-ive— is---to.---fi-nd~v;ay-s^^^ 

the enTo'rcement of existing federal law, and federal leadersaip- 
to encourage and require that states provide child welfare 
services to Indians without discrijnination and v;ith respect 
for tribal ctaitures and that states contract with tribes 
for the delivery of services. Programs to build the 
:capacities of tribal governments and other Indian-run 
organizations in the field of child v/elirare are essential/, 
whether the direct funding alternative or the f ederal-s tu te- 
tribal alternative is chosen. Specific areas for policy 
change and the means by v;hich changes might be made are - 



3. Establishment of: a national clearinghouse 
for Indian chi,ld v/elfare issues: to 
provide technical assistance and information 
to tribal and ■ of f-rcservation programs, 

to prepare training materials and curricula, 
to monitor the development of Indian 
cMld welfare, programs and supportive 
f ederal. policies , and to define additional 
issue areas 

4. Adjustment of requirements in contracts 
with tribes anJ Indian organizations 

to allow more flexibility in designing 
and operating . programs whicl^ arc responsive 
to cultural differences and to the 
special needs of Indian communities 

Tribal Courts and Tribal Codes 



1. Continued support for the .development 
of juvenile codes by tribal governments 

2. Fedeiral (or state) legislation requiring 
that state courts and state agencies 
give full faith and credit to. tribal - 
court orders 

3. Investigation by GRS of whether state 
^ agencies are contacting tribal courts 



d. Prepare clrat':t fccleral legislation 
permittincj direct funding 



2. Analysis of direct funding mecha .isms 

applicable to Oklahoma and Alaska based 
upon a study of legal and jurisdictic al 
responsibilities of tribal governments 
in Oklahoma and in Alaska Native' corporation 
and associations 

■3. Analysis of direct funding mcchanioms 
applicable to urban areas and other 
of f -reservation areas 

4. ' Analysis of possible relationships 

between programs operated by tribes 
and Indian organizations v/ith direct 
federal funding and programs v/hicn 
■ - - a re^~operatG"d"a nd"~^ hy ' th'e'^sfa tc 5 , 

such as state institutions " 

5. Joint planning by HEW, BIA, and tribes 
to coordinate social service program 
requirements to facilitate use of these 
funds for comprehensive local prograras 

Afj an Alternative to Direc't Funding, Support 
Operation of Programs by Tribes and Indi.an 
Organizations VJithin the Preserc Federal- 



Aclop tion and Foster Care ^PUicenionts oi: Indiaii 



Children 



A. Increased Involvuincnt by Tribal Govcrnnicnts 
and Indian-Run Agencies in Placcraonts 

1. Funding to support the further devolopment 
of exis ting . Indian- run child welfare 
programs and establishment of more 
Indian- run licensed child-placement 
agencies to permit licensing of these 
programs as child -placing agencies 

2. Support for Indian cliild v/olfare advocate 
programs , with career ladders leading 

to professional .training for staff 
advocates 

3". Rop" 1 a c oTfTe fvtT' ol: nio'~BX;r~cr61Tl:rac"1z~Tor 
the A.^ENA pro ject 'by -a contract v/ith 
an Indian- run agency to provide inter- 
state placements where necessary and 
to provide technical assistance for, 
the development of Indian-run child- 
placing agencies 

4. Requirement by state regulatior.s that 
officials or staff of tribes or 'of 
off-reservation Indian organizations ' 
l->p not-i Pi or! nri or to t:hG DlacL^ment of 



The drafting of special standards for 
.Indian foster and adoptive homes; on 
\eservations where tribes have jurisdiction 
to approve or license homes, tribes 
should draft standards; elsewhere, 
states should work with tribes and i^ndian . 
organizations in drafting such standards 

Enforcement by SRS of the 1974 program 
instruction regarding standards for 
Indian foster and day care homes 

E>:plicit recognition in federal and 
state regulations of the • desirabi li ty 
of placing Indian children in Indian 
homes.,, preferably with a family from 
their own or a related tribe. Regulations 
of the VJashington Department of Social 
--and--Hea4rt-lV"Se'rviee&--a-re~a-possi-b-le- — - 

model 

Expanded subsidized adoption programs 

Joint review by 33IA, states , ^ and tribes 
of all cases of Indian ' children in 
lonq-tcrm foster care; formulation* of, 
olans to return Indian chi Idrcn from 
.non- Indian homes to their tribes where 
■ such action is appropriate ' 



C. Definition by Tribal Govornriionts of Standai'ds 
'ot . Accoptable Behavior^ in Chi lcl-Rc.lal:od 
natters; Inclnsion of These Standardi^ in 

• • Tribal Ordinances and Tribal Codes, as 
Appropriate ' 

D. Federal Regulations Stating that. t;ie Goals 

of the' 'Social- Security Act Should be Interpret 
\ " in Indian Child Welfare M^itters to ]":ncora[^ass „ 
the Preservation and Strengthening oC Family 
.Structures / Including the E>:tonded Family 

Preventive and Supportive SorvicQs 

A. Things for Cliildren and Youhli to Do — 4^hc> 

Iand Vocational Trai.ning Programs , RecriiaJ,iona 1 
Facilities and Programs, Cultural. Prograiiis,' ^ 
and Conrauni tj' Activities . Youth l/orkers • 
and ••'Programs , Like Tliose of the Tradi tional 
Settlement House, Are Irieeded 

C. Flexibility in Fed^ ral-Tribai or St£rtvr"i- 

* Tribal 'Contracts to rt,}rmit Tri):ics to Use 
Funds to Sup^Jort the i'rograms Lisli'od Above, 

/ 7vs K'e 11 As M ore T r a d i t x o na 1 S o c i. a 1 S e r\^ic -j^ 
Programs' 

C- Programs to Deal v;itl) Family IM-dblf-uus and 
with the Weakening of Tradj L onal Family 
S u rue tures 

D, Group HomeK and Emergency Sholtc:"s for Youth 

' I* 

IV. Toiiiporary T\w-e.:i ty-Four-IIour Child d ro 
Programs 

Boardi ng S chool s 

A. Recogn i tion by lilA Boarding Sc-jhools that 

-a Primary Part of Their Mis:j;ion is to i'-Tovi ^- 
Services, to Cliildren v;ith Family and Beliavior i 
Problems - 

• Mc^rcj Pro Fesr; iona lly . Traine<:I Coin"i:;e Ling 
a n d c ; u i d an c e t a f f ^ 'a t \lo a r ci i n g 1 5 c h oo I s ; 

, In-oervico Training fcjr Curr^nit iM.-o Le::;s ionr; 1 
Staff . 

C- ()ri-Rfos6rval: ,i,on Alternati V'^:;^*. to 1 '.(^d rd i :nj 
Sciioo-ls, Sucli as.. Croup Prevent Lve.' 

Programs, and Youth Workej^r^ 




APrniNDIX: 
METHODOLOGY OF THE STUDY 



INTRODUCTION ^. < 

The research project which served as "the basis fo.r^ thi's re-' 
port was broadly defined as a "s tate-of-the-field study of 
Indian child Wei fare ." ^ Research tasks v/ere groupe.d into 
three main categories:' . : ' 

1- A literature review. . . ' ^ 

2. A brnrgiad national revieW of child welfare services 
supplemented by in-depth reviews of child 'welfare 
services and needs at selected reservation and off- ' 
reservation sites 

3, -A survey o E -Indian-relevant graduate social v;ork 

education programs and of Indian., social work fac- 
ul ty , studen ts , and graduates 

Since both the literature review and the survey of Indian-/ 
-relevant graduate social work education were published a£/ 
separate documents, this report includes ^orily enough "of the 
data from fthe social work education survey- and the literature 
review to amplify and support field findings-* Only a summary 
of^ the me-thoc3ology for these two components appears heje, and 
tJie. main body of this appendix refers to CSRD's national re-^ 
view of child welfare service systems.' 
■ » «- " . 



*See John Compton, Social Work- Education for American Indians 
(Denver: Center ^for Social Research and Develcpme'nt , ^Denver 
Research , Ins titute , University of- Denver, forthcoming);' and 
Ellen L- Slaughter , Indian Child W^elfare^: A-^RevieW >of the 
Literature (Denver: Center for Social R*esearch and Development, 
Denver Research Ins ti tute , University of Denver , January 197 6 ), 
for more extensive descriptions 6f the methodology used in ' 
these, surveys ^ 



LITLIRATURI:: HhiV IhiVJ 



The literalrare -review discusses the historical dovelopinen t 
and cur re'rilt Stat us of the service delivefy ^A'stem, relevant 
cultural f^TNors bcarinc| on policies and procedures, specific, 
issues and -problems wi.th various aspe^ t-. s .-o f the system, and 
receht innovative approach£*.s . Wherever possible', conclusions 
and policy * implications wert^--drawn . 

A.il of the available materials on Indian child welfare matters 
written since 1950 were examined, inciudinc] specific child 
welfare service areas, Indian ;family life and chi Id-rear inq 
practices, problems of Indians in urban areas, legal- 
jorisdic tional issues, the'history of federa^l and state 
policies toward Indians, di scu.ss ion^^ of cQunseling and case-* 
work -with Indians,- and discussions of general, issues in the 
field of child welfare. Over 140 sources are included' in the 
bibliocira[)hy of' the review. 

Materials were obtained from a wide variet;^^ of sources.. Si.:-: 
libraries ( lwo af which specialized in Indian'?') were' -^ear^jhed 
l or rclo'.'ant i l:ems . Four 'computerized indexing a^id abstract - 
itu: syslioms were searched, and throe other indexe,:'. were 
searched manually. • Six ^ pub lished bibliocjraphies andbibl:io~ 
graphic rei^erences in rpports obtained for the review were 
also seairched. 

In order to gather unpublished materials {such as project re- 
ports, evaluation reports, project proposals, and memorandums) 
a large number of agencies and -persons familiar with Indian, 
child welfare matters wore ' con t^ct/^d.. Personal visirs were 
luade in fifty cases, and tele.phone contact was made in thirty 
cases. The' majority of the contacts were w^ith DilEW and BIA 
personnel, but several uni vers i ty ■ rjro jects , a number oi; * 
vate orcjanix.ations, Indian child welfare pro jects,/and reli- 
giou's. groups providing child welfare services to Indi.i r. /wcr'; 
also contacted. Because many documents ^ibout par t iculaf -pro- 
jccfs were made -available by federal oll'ices, direct contact 
v/a-s riot always, necessary- . • 



MAIL SUi^ViiV "iND LAr;-R:- b^::VA^;^ CI-^AOUA'^i:: SOCIAL WORK i;DUC'A'ri.O:i 



^ u r V v.: ' con t: a,c t: cu j ^ f o u r r e c'. p o :"i > k : i j I 
^ ; r .a d u < 1 1 e s c i'iO o 1 s of s o c i a L v; l 



Tne social v/^^ri: C'ducat- ion : 
groups : ( 1 ) accreiii ted U . 



(2) currently • enrolled Indian MSW students; (3). Indian MSW 
graduates; and (4) Indian faculty at the accredited graduate 
schools of ^ social .work . An effort was made to compile a 
list of all possible respondents in each subgroup and then to 
include them in the survey. 

The list of graduate schools of social, work was obtained from 
•the Council on Social Work Education's directory of accredited 
graduate schools.* Each of these ' schools received a question'- 
naire asking about' programs and policies relevant to .Indian 
social- wor^k education, and each school was, asked to"" provide - 
data 'on cai;r;gnt Indian MSW students, Indian MSW graduates, and' 
Indian faculM.^^- (e.g., numbers and names and addresses)! 

« -.1 
These lists were Vhe primary means of locating the three Indian 
respondent groups. Other sources, such as a" list of the As- 
sociation of American Indian Social Workers ,^ were.- used *to sup- 
plement these lists. ^A/ter' the lists ' were ' finalised , the/three 
respondent groups 'Were^^'therl 'senb ques-ti^on^Vaires" which qskc^d ' 
about their gracfuate-^euucatiqnal experiences'^.' Table. lir5t:s 
trt^ questionnaires sent 'and returned for each of the 'respon- 
dent groups.,' . ^ 

The m^il qu^:;st ionnaires were accompanipd by a cover letter of 
introduction and explanation, a two-page? summary of th\.^ ^pro- ' 
ject's ^design ^ and 'purpose, and a s tamped- upre'addressed return 
envelope'. I3oth foilow-up post cards and telephone calls were 
made^ in an effort to increase response 'rates ' . } 

Separate self -administered questionnaires were designed for 
■each of 'the four respondent groups. However, some' of the ques- 
tions were the same for each^of the three Indian respondent 
groups so t^iat comparisons of their perceptions about social 
work education could be made. All groups were asked questions 
about course content and field experiences, supplemental; and 
supportive educational services (recruitment, financial assis- . 
tance, and job placement services), -perceptions of the useful- 
ness of their social work educational (Experience, ^and sugges- 
tic^ns for needed .'changes. )^ ■ 

Descriptive statistics were used to compile^ oictures of the. 
social work education system for Indians and how it relates to 



■* Council on Social Work Education, Schools o f Social Work v/i_tj]_ 
Abc ro di ted M as tci^^ ' s D e gree Prog r a m s ( N c w York: A u t h or , 
J u. Ly 19 75) .• 
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SOCIAL WORK. EDUCATION QUKSTlGNtJAIRES 
SENT AND RETURNED 



1 't— 

Respondent . Cateqory 


Number of. 
Questionnaires Sent 


Number and Percentage of 
Completed Questionnaires 


Graduate schools of 








Isocial work 


•84 * 


54 


64% 


-.* " V 

^ C. 

Current Indian MSW 






28% 


students 


,68* 


19 ^ ' 


Indian MSW graduates 

V 


. *. 67** - 


26 


•39'^ 


- Indian faculty 


19 


10 





*The schools responding reported a^total of> nin(?ty-two Indians currently 
'enrolled as MSW students; however, identifying information (e.g., name and 
,• address) was. only provided for sixty-eight of the ninety-two. 



**The school responses and directory lists indicated a total of eighty-four 
MSW Irfdian social "workers; however, only sixty-seven of these persona could 
be located . ' 
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^Iri'dian child welfare issues, -as well ai; respondent s' pe 
ceptions o.f probleiiis, benefits, and recommendations for 
chanqe. . % - • 



'BROAD REVIEW OF CHILD WELFARE SERVICE. SYSTEMS SUPPLEMENTED 
BY IN-DEPTH tlEVIEWS OF QHILD WELFARE SERVICES AND NEEDS AT . 
SELECTED RESKRVAT/ION AND OFF-RESERVATION SITES 

\ 

* - 'x •• 

\ 

Four major tasks were Undertaken during tiiLii asnect of iho \ 
^ pro j ec t . . ' ■ ' * ' \ 

1. A nationwide mail survey of the policiefs, practices, 
V ^,and perceptions of scr-vice providers with special 

reference to problems and service needs in Indian 
child welfare was made 

2, A field survey XDf child welfare servi'C:e pa'tterns 

. ■ '•"^.n^ service delivery at twelve reservation and seven 

of f -reservation sites was completed 

.ft 3. Household surveys requesting child- welfare-related • 
inrformation from a sample of Indran families atMone 
reservation and one off-reservation ^ite were made 

4- In-depth case studies of the Indian child welfare 
prpqrams of seven aqencies v;ere made 

Rfespondents and Data Collection Procedures 

Mail Survey . Mai^ „ques t ionnaires^ wore sent to a number of 
different people:'" (1) to administrators of child .welfare 
divisions in state agencies having responsibility 'for child 
welfare, service provision in twenty-tv/o statues and to admin- 
istrators, of state agencies having responsibility for children 
in institutions in those same states ; * ( 2) to all 



^Twenty of these tw.ent^iJtwo state.s hrwl the cjreatest perccntaqe 
a*nd/or absolute number of Indians- in Lhoir populations. Ai- 
.thoucjh mine and • Mississ ippi did not meet ' those criteria^ they 
were included because field sites were selected within tiieir 
boundaries- The twenty-two states included Mn the'mail survey 
v/ere: Alaska, AJ^izona, California, Ililnoi.s, Maine, MichLqan, 
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Indian Affairs and Indian Health Service area social workers; 
(3) to the directors of a sample of Bureau of Indian Affairs 
boarding schools on the Navajo Reservation and to ail other 
BIA boarding school directors; (4) to the directors of 
selected nat ional . Indian organizations ^nd intertribal as~ - 
sociatiohs and to the directors of private non-Indian agen- 
cies; and (5) to chairmen of selected tribal councils- The 
specific national Indian groups , tribal councils, and private 
non-Indian agency headquarter s were selected by Indian staff 
members because they were known or thought to deal with 
I ndian child we 1 fare concerns and /or services . 
" -** 

The directory bf the American Public Welfare Association was 
used to identify state 'agencies responsible for child welfare 
and for chi Idren ' insti tut ions , while booklets obtained from 
the BIA and IHS were'* used' to identify, BIA'and IHS • area offices 
ana, BIA boarding schools/ The National Indian Directory, com- 
piled by the National Congress' of American Indians, was used 
as a source for regional and national Indian organizations, 
intertribal councils, and tribal councils.* Sc)veral' souracs , 
including the ARENA membership list and staff raembCrn ' per- 
sonal ' knowledge , wore useful in locati ng ' private non-Indi;>^ 
agencies- ^ ^ 

Questionnaires and a cover ^letter of introduction and cxplana- 
Aion, a tv/9-pag,e summary of the project's desicjri, purposes, 
and methodology, ^and a stamped preaddressod return envelope 

... 



Minnesot'sv, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, New- York' 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming,. Theodore W. 
Taylor's, The States and Their Indian Citizens (Washington, D 
G?0, 1972), pp- 76-77 provided a list of the twenty 
states th the largest Indian populations. ■ 

* . 

*Perry Frank, ed-, 1. 975 Public Welfare Director y (New York 
American Public V>Jelfare Association ,# 1975) ; U . S. , Department^ 
of the Interior, "Directory of Central and Field Offices, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs," mimeographed (n.p- : January 1975) 
pp. 5-20;- U.S., Department of Health, Education,' a'nd Wclfaro, 
Public Health Service-, Health Services and Mental Health .'AiiTii: 

is t ra tion , The Inclian Heili: th Pr ocjram of th e U . S.. Publ i^: };.:a i ti 
S ervice (WashingtonV D.C.:'" GPO", 1973), p 36; and National 
Congress c>f American Indians, Na tional .Indian Directory , 3d e 

(Washington, D.C.: Author, 1975). r. 



were then mciiled. Fp'llow-U]) post cards were sent to non- 
respondent's four weeks after the questionnaires were mailed- 
Three weeks later additional follow-up phone calJ s were made 
as time allowed to respondents who still had not: returned 
questionnaire's- T^he number of questionnaires sent in each 
of the respondent categories and the number of completed 
questionnaires appear in table A-2-' - \ 

^ \ . V 

Mail response rates '^for some categories of respondents were 
fairly low, i.n spite of telephone followups- The highest 
response 'rates^ Were' received from the^ three types of agencies 
which are most directly involved in child welfare services 
to Indians--s tate social services agencies, BIA area offices, 
and IHS area offices- Other, categories - of respondents may 
have been less likely to respond because they are less directly 
involved with Indiaf\^ chil(^ welfare sdrvices^'or perhaps the 
length of the questionnaires and the amount df detailed infor- 
mation requested partially caused low response rates- 

Since few states hav6 i>nified departments o 1" inst J.tutions , all 
of the state agencies responsible foi^t, ins ti tut ions serving 
children may not have. been correctly identified, despite the 
use of the American Publi'c Welfare Association's directory- 
Project s taff ^ were' told that BIA boarding' schools tend not 
to respond. to questionnaire's, since they iVav^e been studied a 
groat deal in recent years- Since project staff we^irc asked 
to make both initial and follow-up contacts with the schools 
indirectly by way .of ' the BIA area directors of education, 
specific reasons for >i;ionr esponses are unknov/h- 

' ' "^^ 
Except for tribal councils,, the ' lower response rates ij*/ere high 
enough (about" 40 percent) for conclusions and implications 
"to be drawn-' <iIowever , ■ c^'ut ion should be exefrcised in inter- 
preting the data because 'nonresponses may have been related to 
the type of information sought-- For example., if . agencies and 
institutions which "servo Indians tended to respond and tliose 
not serving Indians tended not to respond, the findings would 
overestimate the amount of Services of the special attention 
being given to Indians- 

Field Sur vey - . The field* survey- of service patterns and service 
delivery-related considerations was conduct-^d at twelve reser- 
vation sites and sev^on off-reservation si tes Since sites 
were purposely chosen to include a variety of circumstances, 
the findings of the field survey should ^ not be interpreted as 
being representative of. all .reservations-* 

Arandpm sample was not chosen for two reasons- First, it 
v;ould not have increased the generalizability of ■ the results' 
due to the small nuinbor of sites in relation to the universe 
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MAIL QUr:STION::AIRI-S SENT AND Ri:TURNED 



Respondent Category 


Number of 
■Questionnaires Sent 


Numbpr and Percentage of . 
Completed Questionnaires 


Chi'^d welfare divisipns 
of state agencies 


22 • 


17. ' ■ 


77% 


.institutional divisions 
of state agencies 


65 


28 ■ ' 




Bar(-au of Indian Affairs 
area offices 


12 




' 8 3*:. 

■4 


Indian Health Service 
circa offices 


a 


(> 


f 

7 5-:. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 
boardiivj schools 




16 


46;. - /' 


Regiondl and national 
Indi^in organizations 
. and intertribal 
councils 


/' 

34 


15 


44':. 

V 


Tribal councils 


22 




2 3 i ' 


Private no n- Indian 
agencies 




17 

\ 
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of over two 'hundred reservat- ions , Second^ a r^indom sample 
might have consisted o^f veary sirtiilar sites, e.C]., small 
reservations in ihon-PL- 280 .s ta tcs , which would no t have yielded 
information 'on the broad range of reservation service delivery 
patterns, > * ^ ' . 

Witli_in dach' category sj.tes were selected a^fter, project staff 

members assessed the probability of success in gaining access 

to tl^e sites/ their political climates, and the amount of re- 
search already ponducted at the sites over the years. 

Off-reservation' sites were selected using the ' following 
criteria: * 

1,.- Nationwide geographic balance insofar as possible, 
while meeting the range of other criteria listed 
below ^ 

■ r ■ 

2. Inclusion of of f rr'eservation sites of varyin'u sizes 
and Indian population .distribution patterns Ke.g., 
concentrated and dispersed Indian population/s in 
rural areas, medium-sized cities, and major metro- 

. politan area's) 

3. Inclusion of of f-reserya tion sites with different 
residence ' and migratow pat'terns (e.g., locations 
with stable resident^ndian populations, locations 

"with transient Indian populations'^ and locations. 
. . with both) n 

4. ."Inclusion o'f off-reservation sites whexe Indians are 

the predominant minority, as well ^as sites where 
Indians are one" among a^ number .of minority grolaps. 

5. " . Inclusion of ^ two of f -reservation sites which have , 

never had reservation status but whepe tiie Indian" 
population ' has had a trust relationship with the 
federal government em^ has received services from ' 
the .Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Indian- Health 
Service ' • 

5. Inclusion of one area which forjnerly had reservation 
status but which w^ls terminated and subsequently has 
' had nonre'servation status 

Reservation sites .were selected usihg the follov;ing criteria: 

1. Nationwide ' geographic balance , insof.ar as possible , , 
r"^^i - while meet rng the range of ether criteria listed below 

3cf4 



2. Inclusion of reservai.- ions with sinall/ mediuiTi, and 
largo land bases . , • ^ 

3. IncTusion of reservations with small, medium, and 
large resident 'rribal popul at ion bases 

4. Inclusion of reservations representing the range of 
possibilities, with respect tO' jurisdictional status 

■ and service del ivery ■ a-rrangemeri bs (e-g- , federally 
. recognized tribes under I?L 280 and non-PL 280 cir- 
cumstances; tribes oj^-state reservations; tribes 
,r .haying contracts with state agencies; reservations 
• receiving services through state/county systems.; and 
^ reservations receiving sei^viccs from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs) 

5,. Inclusion of reservations with varied, levels and 

forms- of tribal involveme^ht in child welfate i''s5Uios 
and service delivery ^ 

■ ■ i f 

6. Inclusion of reservations wi th a, i-angc of pro-blcsas 

(lio th ^ in type and in degr.ee ) that have service iuv- 

plications, as v/o 11 as reservations with a variety 

of model or innovative approaches to child w^elf arc 

service systems , for reservation -Indian faip.ilies and • 

children 

1. Inclusion of one previously terminated tribe whicii 
is now^ making the transition .back to reservation 
s t atus , 

The nineteen sites selected were: 

Q f f-reserva tion and Nonrese rv'at iog S ites 

Chicago, Illinois ' 4^ 
Hammon area/ Oklahoma 
Klamath -area, OrGfgpn 
Kotzebue, ^Al^aska, 
Phoenix / Arizona 
Rapid City,' South Dakc 
, Seattle, Washingtc^n' 

ge 3 c t: V a t i b n Sites ^ 

Choctav; (Mississippi) 
Crov; (Montana) 
Leech Lake tl^linnesptaj 
Menominee ( Wis cons in ) 
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Navajo ( t-,wo sites on one rcservn t ion : Window Rack, 

Arizona and Ramah,^New Mexico) ' ' '^-^ 

Passamaquodd y (two reservations:- Indian Township and 

Pleasant Point, Maine) 
Turtle Mountain (North .Dakota) ' ^ 
Zuni Pueblo (New Mexico) 

Potential respondents at each site were identified through 
telephone calls to site contact persons who were' k?nown- to " • 
project staff. For the of f -reservat ion and nonreservation 
sites, interviews were sought -^vith the-^^follbwing persons and/ 
or their designees at each site: directors of Indian centers 
and/or other* Indian organizations active with Indian children 
in the area, directors of county social services agenfcies; BlA 
and IHS social workers; directors Qf day care and group care 
facilities primarily serving Indian children; ' judgt^s of mem- 
ber cpurts of state court systems having responsibility for 
chiXd welfare-related cases; directors at legal services pro- 
^grams;' founty and/or ci-ty police; directors of private, non- 
Inddan child welfare agencies ac-tively iovolved With Indian 
child welfare cases; and superintenderi'ts of^ schools,' Not all 
of th6 potential respondents were present at each site, < For 
example, some of f -r^eservat ion sites had no Indian" centers and/ 
or group or day. care ' facilixties primarily serving • Indian 
chiJxL'cn, and most [lad'ao'DTA or IliS aqo^ncies . 

" ' ■ / • 

For thcXreselrva tion sites, interviews worc^^ sought with the 
follo-wij^g persons and/*or their cTesignocs at each sitcr tribal 
'chairmen; directors of tribal -social services programs; Bureau 
of Indian Affairs social workers ; Indian Health Service social 
v;orkers; directors of county social service agencies; direc- 
tprs of, any day care or group care facility on the reservation 
or -primarily serving child^^on from the reservation; directors 
of 'le<cja.l serviceSi programs ; tribal, court judges; tribal 'police; 
judges-" of the relevant member cburts of the state -court .system; 
local (city, and/or co.unty) police; and directors of private 
non~Ihdian child welfare agencies actively involved with 
ohilrlrcn from the reservation. ; ' 

As was true of o£-f -reservation sites, not all of the pote'ntial 
respondents werc^^cscht. ext each reservation site. , ■ For; exam-^ 
pie, a few ' reservations were not v;ithin;the service boundaries 
of -a legal . services program, - some had no Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs social workers , and most did* not report having any pri- 
vate non-Tridian child welfare agencios which were c^ctive with 
reservation children.- As v;as also true of the of f^reservat ion 
sites, .interviews were sought with as '"many the^ listed poten- 
tial respondents as were present at each selected reservation 
site." Respondent s ■ in te rviewed f o;-" the rose rva t ion and ofit-^ 
reservation sitGS,:are listed by catcKjory in tables A- 3 and A-4. 



TABLE A- 3 v.. 
RESPONDEOTS FOR OFF-RESERVATION SITES 



1 — ' — ■ — ^ 




Type of 'Respondeyits * 


Number I n terv iewed 


OL agencies active with Indian children 
in the area 


13 


County social service agencies 


8 


BIA agencies . • - 


2 


IHS facilities ^ . . 


• 5 


Day care cent or. s .. . ^ 


0 


Group care faciliticfi 


.3 


Private non-Indian child welfare agencies . , ^ 


7 


Legal ^i^crviccs programs 


8 


School superintendent 


14 


Member court :i of state court sy litems 


G 


r 

Co u r 1 1 y a nd / o r lo ca I \ jo 1, i c < ^ 

' ■ i 


it 


j 
1 

TOTAL " 1 • 

1 
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TABr.ii: A- 4 



RESP0NDE^3TS FOR RIOSilRVATION SITES 
Total Number of Reservation Interviews: 



112 



type of Respondents 



& 



Number Iriterviowed 



Tribal .chairmen 

Tribal social service agencies 
BIA agencies 
frtS facilities 

Co'unty ^social service aqencier. 
Day care centers 
Group care facilities 
Private non-Indian aqencivis 
Legal fjcrvices proc]ranis 
Tribal courts 

Member courts of state court sy::; terns 
Tribal police 

County and/or local police ^ 
Other, tribal i--;ervice-re la ted agcncici 



7 
8 
7 
9 

1.^ 
9 

8 

10 
7 
8 
9^ 
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A letter and two~paqe summary of the proj oct ' s plan , which 
were sent to ,the potential respondents for the field study, 
notified them of the study and requested their participation. 
Letters'were followed by phone calls so that interview ap- 
pointments could be set-up prior to the arrival of tho inter- 
viewers. When' necessary , ^ clearance was soucjht Ironi adiuiiiin- 
trativo acjcmcics and/or tribal govorninq bodies prior to 
making contacts, at the sites- In all cases/ tribes , , s t a to 
.departments of social services, and Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and Indian Heal^th Service area offices were notified of in-' 
tended activity at the loca'l site.s prior to i'ni I. i m l i on ol 
activity. . ^ ... 

A total of 214 persons were asked^ to partsicipate as -respon- 
dents 'in the field survey. Of these, 200 responded affirma- 
tively and were interviewed. Fourt^een were not interv,iev/ed , • 
either because of outright refusals to participate (6 Individ-* 
uals) or. because of stated scheduling problems which kept them 
ftom' meeting with the field interviewers during site visits 
■(8 individuals). Nine. of the 14 potential respondents who 
were not interviewed vk.'l'c ' tribal council persons and slatr 
court judges. Two sheriffs,. L legal service;^ director, 1 
Indian' center director, and 1 person in cha/ge of a private 
non-Indian qhild welfare placement program located on a reser- 
vation v/ere also no^'t interviev/ed . 

Indian employees and consultants of CSRD, Indian graduate re- 
search assistants . from the University of Denver Law ScTiool and 
University of Denver School of Social Work, and Indian staff 
of Southwes teril: Indian Developm^ent conducted interviews. A 
tOfO-day training session was conducted by CSRD staff for ci\l' 
of these interviewers. 

Household Surveys . A small .number of Indian families at e'ach 
o f • two ""s .it es ('the Chicago-Uptown off-reservation site and the ^ 
Fort Berthold Reservation site) were ^ in tervicrv/ed regarding 
their perceptions, and experiences with respect to child wol- . 
fare services and the needs of Indian families. Originally 
the Zuni Pueblo v/as selected" as the reservation site. However, 
shortly before the Miousehold survey at Zunr vras-to begin, pcr+ 
mission to conduct it was withdrawn. It liVis been sucjge.stcd in 
light oi Lhir-; oy.porionco that ljuccos.s fui conduct oi' a i;.ui vc-y ^ 
on a. roscrvat; ion rctjuires that the research 'taaiw have: 
(1) i;oi i t:u„\)i :-:upport of tlie triija.l counc i 1; (2) knov; ] 0']g> • of 
local service networks; and- (3) local. roi)rci.3entatives pro^-en t 
on the sii;o who can work with service prov ide rs , and discass 
[.•problems as they develop. Some reservations linve olai.jor.ii.Cf 
review [procedures for ail da ta-ga therincj efforts. 

' ' ■ ' i 
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At both sites the criteria for inclusion of a. specific house-* 
hold were that the family regard itself as Indian and that 
children under eighteen year^ of" age reside in the household, 
'Interviews were conducted with individuals within the house- 
hold who identified " themselves as having a primary child- 
rearing responsibility. Forty-seven households were included 
in the Uptown sample, and fifty were included in the Fort 
Berthold sample. • / 

Random sampling was/not done ajf: cither, site because a census 
of households with children/ was not' available for either site, 
and budget and time constraints did- not allow 'the preparation 
of. a census. Two fiypes 'of sampl ing techniques were used. At 
Fort Berthold, where a quota sampling procedure was devised, 
a certain numbpr of interviews were conducted in each of six 
small communities on the reservation,, as well ..as in open- 
country areas of the reservatron. The number of interviews 
per subsite was roughly proportional to the total number of 
househo"l^ds per subsite (determined by housing figures avail- 
able from the tribal housing authority) . After a random 
start, interviewers v;ere instructed, to go to -each fourth 
house until their quota for that . location wiis filled. Ef a 
potential respondent was not at. home, InLcrv i ovy^jrs woro in- • 
structed to go to each subsequent house until they found ^some- 
one at home who had children in the household- ^Mbst inter- 
viev7,ing v/as done -during the day, which probably somewhat biased 
thjjp sample against households where all adults worked . Inter- 
viewers were housewives from the ..reservation, and all were 
Indian. They were trained and supervised by an Indiai^ member ,^ 
of the project staff who was from Fort Berthold-. Only one po-^ 
tential respondent refused to be^ in ter viewed , and all.who par- 
ticipated remained in the interviewing process until^Lheir' 
questionnaires were complete. 

In Chicago, 1970 data were used to identify those tracts in 
the Uptown section which had Indian populations which were both 
over 2 percent of the total population of the* tract and ^also 
over one hundred individuals . Five trafits in the Uptown -sec- 
tion met both of these criteria. iiov/ever, the tv/o which were 
mu It i racial ' and' IfKe "m 6"s 'f " u n s c 1 1 1 e " we'r e' ' n'o t ":i n elude d w h on 
actual saniplincj was done' bccause^^ intosrviowors (rill! of v/hom 
were Indian persons employed in" human r.crvice agcncie.s in (Jt:;- 
tov;n) v;ere concerned about the safety of going l:roih door to 
door in these tracts. The omission of these t:wo tract:^; prob- 
ably b.i,.'j.setl the sarnplf: by Loavi:nq out areas v/horo faniilj.r.fs may 
iiavc ij-'on niore Lran^ionL urui v;ln:'r'j uujro ..ind diLL'orcnt: ciiild-- 
related problems, as well as clif!:crincj aLtitudos toward possi- 
ble helping resources, may have been present. 
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A convenience sample was drav;n from the remaining three tracts. 
In these tracts, although there was little dif f icul ty ' in iden- 
tifying which households were Indian, there was difficulty in 
finding people at home. Some callbacks were made, but because 
of b^udg.etary and time limitations^ most of ,these houses were, 
dropped from the sample. The interviewer then went on to the 
next household with identified'^ Indian residents. This proce- 
dure obviously biased the sample against persofis who were mos^t 
*often not at home, whether they- were employed , transient, or \ 
"unsettled." In spite of the ambig^ui ty , interviewers felt^ 
that the sample tended to leave out more transient and less' 
"established" families. 

.Five potential respondents in Chicago refused to be interviewed 
and three who agreed to be interviewed terminated their inter- 
views so sooa that 'they were excluded from the sample when the 
data analysis was begun. In addition, 28 percent of those who 
were' interviewed and who answered a substantial portion of the 
questions did not complete the entire interview. Usually 
these people stated that they needed to leave for appointments,. 
In these instances, * interviewers called back >but found' >respon- 
dents unwilling to complete . their interviews. 

Many 'reasons could be suggested for the different drop-out 
■rates for Ihe Uptown (28 percent) and Fort Berthold (0' percent) 
sample's. Since urban respondents were generally more militant^ 

.they raight have been less willing 'to participate in a research 
effort which they perceived as having dubious value. In addi-' 
tion, different types of interviewers wc-re used at the two 
sites. At Fort Berthold all of" the interviewers were local 
housewives who were known to the respondents, and the survey 
was supervised by ,a CSRD staff member from the reservation. 
Perhaps Fort Berthold respondents felt either greater^ trust 
(although some did say that they fc^lt "checked up on" and won- 
dered if responding would 'get them..into trouble) or -perhaps a 
fear of being rude to a friend or neighbor. Although the 
Chicago interviewers were 'Indian, they had only occasionally 
been previously acquainted with th'e respondents, they were sel- 
dom from the same tribe,, and they were associated with formal, 

' "(alb"elt Indilm) age'hc res ' "i"h^^ commuTiityv-- - S ince th ey --were- - 

also trained as service provider^, tjiey may have felt uncom- 
.fot table when confronted by problems which th&y wore not to 
attempt- to help solve. This discomfort may have been communi- 
cated t(:) the respondents. Miowever, it i^jliould be noted 11. at 
the Ui.>town intcrviewon;, who wore thoi'ouglily fainiiisir witli Llic 
neighborhood, were su rpi-M::U/cl not go much by the dron-out rate 

^ but by the response' ra te , which exceeded their expectations. 

In summary, pr9ject , sta f f felt, that in spite of the surveyi:^ ' 
lii'ii L.i tions they ind-ic.itu'd thv.- f e.t:> ilji li ty .oL under t.rkiricj 

4ul 
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latger household surveys so that statistical inferences 
coulcJ be made. In planning future, surveys , several points 
should be kept in mind: (1) from a practical standpoint, 
actual surveying £s far easier to carry out* on a reserva- 
tion than in a multiracial inner city environment; (2) in 
the absence of a preexisting census of households with 
children, it would require a^ considerable expenditure of 
money and effort to carry ou^ a random, sampling procedure, 
or even a- sys^tematic quota '^^ampling procedure, rxn a con- 
gested inner city area; (3) the^use of Indian interviewers 
from the local community who are preferably knoWn to the < 
respondents appears to be very important; (4) if interviewers 
are trained for the survey effort, they 'do not need to be 
professionals;- and (5) while the correct use of the non- 
'directive, approach elicited much detail and many spontaneous 
explanatory comments,, it is difficult for some interviewers, 
especially nonprofessionals, and should perhaps be replaced 
by preworded questions. • ^ 

Case Sti/dies . The case study componeny of . the .pro j ect included^ 
in-depth reviews of seven agencies orprograms wi th particular 
relevance to Indian child welfare issues. Four case' studies 
focused on programs involving out-of-home placements ^of 
Indian- children, including the Indian Student Placement Pro- 
gram of the Church of Jesus Christ of' Latter-day Saints 
(Mormon Church) , the Adoption Resource Exchange of North 
America (ARIilNA) , the Indian Adoption Program- of , the Jcv/ish . 
Family and * Children ' s Service in Phoenix, and the Native. 
American Family arid Chilciren ' s Service of Minneapolis . The 
remaining three case studies focused 6n recent and current 
developments/ in state-tribal relationships in child welfare- 
related service areas and. issues- Studies were made of the 
V*;ashington State Indian Desk, the Navajo experience with pur- • 
chase~of-servicc contracting, 'and "tribal involvement in Title 
aX planning in Arizona. - All seven programs or agencies were 
chosen because they highlighted child welfare issues and pos-- . 
sibl€ alternatives as perceived by Indians .. ^ Face-to-face in- 
terviews, telephone interviews, and rqviewa pf agency or pro- 
gram reports , documents , and other printed materials were un- 
''"dei:t:*a'ken"~r6r the case "sXU tire's^ WheB~ the -program -o-r— agency ^ 
.included more than one party or group,, efforts were made to 
contact the major proponents or representatives of all groups 
so that multiple points ^of view could be elicited wherever they 
oxis ted . ' ■ 

Data Collection. Ins truiuont's 

'Vy])o.s ^')^. In:-;! Qi'l]*_'''i • -'^^'-^ r-adin i n i :M i n t i'-Kind i i'.. w«»r(? ^ 
used as. the data coiioction instrument. Tor the mail* survey. 
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Data for the fi.eld survey and ^household surveys were gathered 
by using formal interview guides which were administered in 
'face-to-face interviews T with the interviewer filling in the 
forms. All of th^e forms included both open-ended and closed- 
ended questions. In conducting the, field survey of agencies, 
interviewers .were instructed to pose the questions in the 
sequence and wording which""^ppeared on the interviev; . guides .. 

The housai^bxd survey utilized a nondirective, , focused inter- 
view approach whi^ch required that the interviewer cover 'topics 
includdd on the form through informal discussion, using his 

^Own<7sequence of topics and his own wording. The purpose was 
tO' make the interview as relaxed and ^s"^little like a formal 
interrogation as possible in order to encourage free expres- ' 
sion and exp.loratioji of respondents views . . Interviewers 
were trained'' to use the -nondirective- interviewing technique,- 
including -role- playing. Most of the interviews were rich in 
detail and^spontaneous explanatory comments.. Nonetheless, 
a number of the interviewers found the nondirective technique 
difficult under the stress of actual- interviewing ^ind com- 
mented that thby would have liked .the support of preworded . ■ 

.questions . . ^ . 

There was- no formal data collection instrument for the- case 
studies. Instead, there-'v/as an out-1 ine of " topics (e.g'.v his- 
tbry of the program, purposes and^funding, ma.jor^ activities , 
future plans ,^ and "special problems, and issues) which ^^^as used, 
to guide: the review .of ' pro j cot ^documents the interviewincj 
process , " and' the preparation of case " study reports .. 

Categories of Forms . There were five categories of forms: 

1. Mail questionnaires- for use with state agencies, 
area officQs/and other organizational headquarters 

2. '. .Interview guides for use with reservation local ' 

service providers 

• * 3. Interview guides . for- use .with of f -reservation local 

, s e r V i c e^^pX-OAA-Ldens : — - 

4. Infeerviov; guides for -use with specialized child 

' welfare-related agencies (e.g., police, day care and 

. (^•roup care Eacil i t i es and legal services) in both ■ 
& reservation- and o f f -reservation settings,. 

5, . Interview ,<juides for use with I'ndian families in the 

household kurveys ' . ^ 
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All of the- forms asked" for^much of the same inf ornial: ion , 
most of the questions 'on the different forms were the same " 
in substance/ and many. were iden tica 1^ in wordi ng . However, 

■for each category of respondent . there was lisually the need for 
either specialized language or the addition or deletion of 
certain focused questions pertaining to sp^^cific spheres of 

■ ac*-ivity and/or responsibility, and authority. 

Therefore/ despite the general similarity of format and sub- 
stance across forms', questionnaires and interview guides were 
developed f 02:^ use with ■ the di fferent respondent groups. In 
alj., nineteen forms, were developed. These forms arc listed 
in table A-5falong with their identifying numbers. Table A-6 
shows the similarity of t^e informational yields of the vari9us 
^orms by listing the ques'^tioh numbers on each of the' nineteen 
forms corresponding to the' topics of information covered in 
the questionnaires ^and interview guides. From this listing 
it can be seen that the question'haires and interview guides 
sought a broad jrange of data relating to agency policies and 
practices as well as agency spokesmen's and Indian ^ individ- 
uals* perceptions of problems and desirable and/or ' ndedcd 
changes in the Indian child welfare service system. ^ 

Dc'ita Analysis Procedures and Products 

Data from the review of child welfare services' (e.g.., the mail 
•survey, the field survey, the household Purveys / and the ^pro- 
gram-'and aGjency cdse studies) were ' 'treated according to the • 
following steps: 

Quality Check of Completed Forms . In tlio first step, CSHD 
staff reviewed questionnaires and> interview guides as they 
were returned. The review of the interview guides was, under- 
taken as a team effort of a core research staff person' and the 
field in terviewer.s.. Checks were made on whether form's were 
completed fully, v^hether there were ambiguities" or inconsi.s- 
tencies in rcpor ting , a nd whether additional data we^-e promised 
or other documents or rejiorts suggested. From this review/ a 
l^~s't" " 'ofr a' n y"Tf e ed p d " "f o 11 o w - up"' ^a c ETi vi't i e s wa s "rcomp i 1 e dT and r h'e^ 
•actual followup was subsequently made by a core research staff 
pe rson . „ ' • 

Q uantitati v e Analysi s. The information on the survey instru- 
ments was trans formed in to coded systems for quantitative . 
analysis.. Two-person research teams developed- response cate- 
gories for all open-ended questions which were then hand- 
tabulated. I'he majority ^ of the forced-choice questions were 
computerized; these data were then analyzed using the Statisti- 
cal Package for the Social Scienc:os computer program. Frequency 
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TABLE A- 5 

ROSTER OF QUESTIONNAIRES AND INTERVIEW -GUIDES 



Form of Cal-cqory 


Identifying 
Number 


Form Name 


^. : ^ 


lA 


State Department of Social "Services 




IB 


State Department of Institutions 




IC , 


BIA and IHS Area Offices • 


Mail (^estionnaires 

r. ^ 


■ ID 
I'E 

IF 


BIA Boarding Schools *. 
Indian Child Welfare Agencies 

s ■ 

National' Indian Organizations and Intor- 
tribal Associations 






Headquarters of Private- Agencies • 




in 


Tribal Councils^ 


Interview guides 
for reservation* 


' 2A 

2B 
2C 


Local Agencies :^ County, Private, Tribe, 
BIA, ' IHS ^ 

Tribal Councils/HEW Committee 
Tribal Courts ^ 




2D 


• , ' f » 

Tribal * Police' 


IntC}rvi'ew qui.des for 
Q P f _i jij Qj^va lii on tHvl 
nonroscrva l ion 
service providers 


0 

3A 
3B 


Local Agencies: County, Private, Indian 
■Urban Schioois 




AA 


..D.O.y__Cai:o_Centers and 'Ciroup Care iVncil i tie:: 


Interview guides for 
use wi til specialized 
.child welfare-related 
agencies. 


4B 
4C 


State Courts 

County or Uocal Police . \ 




■ 4U 


gal S e r y i c o s Or q a n i za t: i on i:; 


Interview guides for 
use with Indian familiorj 


Household Survey . ' 



\ 
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distributions were run for each variable and crass-ttib,ulat"ions 
of r^asponses were also run according to se^lected control vari- 
aiDles (e,gw respondent group). These distributions " wer^e used- 
to display the range and trends of responses"; In ,a few in- 
stances chi square tests were run on comparable questions 
across respondent groups when 'a measure of cross-group dif- 
ferences was desired and warranted by the quality and quantity 
of the data available. However, in generalr'the lack of a 
random sample and the small nuiabers per respondent subgroup. .. 
did'' not allow the use of tests of statis ticai significance. 

Qualitative Analysis , Two types of ^narrative case studies 
were prepared. First, case studies were compiled fo5 eacji 
of the nineteen field survey sites for internal 'use in guid- ^ 
ing . the. quantitative analysis (e.g., for selection of con- 
trol variables) and also to assist in interpretation of the ', " 
quantitative findings. Secondly, -ah in-depth narrative \jas 
prepared for each of the seven agency or program case studies. 
These narratives appear in full in the f inal^ project report. 

The nineteen site reports were written by the field inter- 
viewers for these site,s. To assure uni f ormi ty , s i te reports 
.followed detailed outlines which specified information to 
be included. Core research staff then reviewed the site re- 
porlss compared them to the survey instruments, and dis;cussed / 
any further questions with the field interviewers. Although 
only one of the field interviewers participated in writing 
the final report of field survey findings, the use of site 
repoi?ts and th'o cont.jct between core staff a^id field inter- 
Viewers are beJ^ieved to have alleviated any problems which 
might have . resulted. . - 

^. . • ^ • 

Preparati on of Findings in a Narrative Report . The narrative 
report oT project findings was based on data obtained -if rom the ' 
nationally oriented review of Indian child welfare services 
by mear^iS of the mail survey, the field survey at nineteen 
sites, the household surveys at two^sites, afnd the * seven case 
studie^^' The report also incorporat ed-l-nf ormat ion from the 
literalure. review, from a previous pro>o\:t on legal and juris- 
dictipnal issues in the delivery of child welfare service<^ on 
reservations , and a sumraary of the "social wor]/ education sur-^^ ' 
vey. All three oE these reports have been published separately 



. * E 1 1 e n L . Slaughter, Indian Child Welfare: 
Literature , (Denver: Center for Social Rosea' 
D^rTver^fTesearch Tnstit:ute/ University is>f Den 
Center for^ r)Ocia.l RcM'^arch and IJeveloi^mon t 

( 



Review of the 



ch and Development 
er , January 19 76) ; 
Lo^"ia 1 and 
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A draft of the prepared report was reviewed by an advisory 
g'roup'of Indian . people . know Ledgeable about the provision of 
.child welfare services and w'as discussed at a two-day meeting 
of this group with project staff. 

r. ^ * ' 

The report divided into eight chapters- Chapter. jL discusses 
the unique legal, status of Indian tribes and th'^p resulting 
barr.iers "tp the . delivery of services , chapter 2 describes 
policies of major service-providing systems and reports the 
findinqs of the mail -survey, and chapter 3 reports, the field , 
research results at nineteen .sites and the household survey 
results at tvwo sites. Chapter 4 disc'usscs pl.acemonts • of 
Indian children in. non-Indian homes and incluctus fgur c:a:.U'^ 
stuciie,s/of 'atjonciQS or projects involved in those- placoments.- 
Chapter 5 presents three cape Si^tudies of ' Indiaji Involvement 
in the planning .of child welfare ..services, and chapter G 



summer 



izes the 'social work' education survey. Chapter ) is 
^n* in'torprat ive suniniary^of the research f ind ings , , a nd 
chapter 8 discusses the policy " implica tions'' of the rcso.irch 
f i riding s- 



Problv:?m3 with Ava,i 1 abil i ty of Data • i 

^During the course of the project, several problems arose in 
*co-llo,ct,ing certain types of data- One such problem v;As 
9b*fea inning dat.a 'on casel^*>ds for. specific child welfare services 
The Irst of tweive services; which project s taff were .requested 
to use did -not always coincide witli categories used by the 
service providers, which resulted in data not always boiug 
co'mparable 'f rom 'acjoncy to agency- . . 

Second, some agencies wore unable to provide ' s ta t is ti cs on 

Indian c£isoloads since their da tfi wc-re ,yv^Pt organized according 

to race- This occurred with both ta to anci co:)y'nty scji.:ia\ 

sprvico provii^ers as well as with private non-Indian aocncies- 

J'*6r. th'is reason, percentages of casc-loads which were? I^ndian 

v/C're not presented in the report-' ' Instead, verbal dc^s.crip' t Ions 

such a.ss "a fev/" or "most,", were used- 

% ■ , ■ » ■ . - 

4 

Third, ' some', cour ts and^ law enf orcenien t agoncie's did not: kc^op 
V'^-^po T'.r^ to records for "iuveniles:, aiur :;ome did no^" keep r-^ cords 
by r'u<:t.v or by i:* '!-w-;rv.i Lion * rer.-idcru'o . , Ag.iin, [.t-^qor \'i 'y. of ' 



Jurisd i c tioryJ._^rrobJ.eni53__ j.^ l-Jij:^J>''l 1 v; vi^j^^./oj: SRS CMu bi W'';. I jL^r ^ 

Sorv i c<-'S o n i: n d i a n Ro so r v,a 1 1 o n s . ( [ J c i n v o r : /\ u t h o r , ( X : i:c.') i ) i* ■■ 1 ':) 1 ) 

and J()nn Conipton, Soc i a J. Work l:!c hb,' a L irui f or At i uT i c an 1 ;i^j_''ni2 
(D<,.Mvvr-r : (.ItMiticT for Social •' I\<:)fU!.:i rfdi and DcvelopnuMit, , ^i>.'iiVi:'r 
'(i rch in:-^!:! t.at.fj, Univorsitiv of Ijonver, ' f or thcor*.i 0. . .. i 
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child • Welfare cases did not always^ coincide with thoir record 
sys^tems. As was true^ of . ay ency caseload data, verbal rather^ 
than numerical desariptibns wore used in* the report. 



Some ''respondents were unable to fill dut the grid on the^ 
qu^s^tionnaire which asked for percentages of specific child 
welfare services provided by different: agencies at the site, 
Those who did respond tended to use rounded percentage 
estimates, and frequently dif fe'rent 'respondents at the same 
site gave different estimates. Therefore, the data were 
reported verba"lly, and estimates^ n*ade by .J;'He major service 
providers were given more weight-' id. causes where^^respondonts 
gave-..dif Cerent answers.^ - 
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